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THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


Ar the beginning of May Europe was suddenly thrown into agita- 
tion by a shock of alarm which vanished as quickly as it came. We 
were supposed to be on the eve of the most serious complication. In 
the midst of profound peace war seemed ready to flame out, in 
defiance of every reasonable forecast and without a single element of 
provocation. It has been suggested that the newspapers spread 
these disturbing rumours for the sake either of gaining attention by 
sensational news, or else of favouring certain speculations on the Stock 
Exchange. This is no explanation. On the contrary, the news- 
papers generally ignored the imminence of the danger, and the 
English prints which were the first to point it out, were correctly 
informed. We cannot hope to get to know the details of a set ot 
incidents which took place in the cabinets of the great powers and in 
the councils of sovereigns. Probably none but those who moved in 
the affair have any exact idea of what it meant. As it is, nobody 
has any interest in unveiling the secret of a comedy which might 
have ended in bloody tragedy. In any case, what is certain is that 
the situation of Europe must be singularly troubled and peace 
very precarious, for such an incident to stir alarms so deep, and, if 
we may believe Lord Derby, so well grounded. 


I. 


Evidently the dangers of the situation arise from the difficulties in 
which Germany finds herself—difficulties that are the nearly in- 
evitable result of the last war, and of the conditions of the treaty 
that ended it. It is impossible that the map of Europe should be 
modified in a notable degree, and that a new empire should come into 
existence, without quickening the germs of future complications. 
The vanquished think of recovering what they have lost. The 
victors rouse jealousies. They know this; they fear it ; and naturally 


they wish to anticipate possible alliances, or to make themselves 
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strong enough to be able to see them without apprehension. Hence 
follow strong temptations, and even apparent necessities to resort to 
arms as a means of arriving at a more secure position. 

Many persons supposed that after their bewildering success in 
France the Germans would be carried away by the same sort of 
infatuation as destroyed Napoleon, and that the intoxication of 
their victories would have driven or tempted them to new con- 
quests and the realisation of the dream of European hegemony. 
Various circumstances appear to make this a remote peril. First, 
Germany is not led by one man, as was France in the hands of 
Napoleon. By the side of the great Chancellor, and above him, is 
the Emperor ; and around the Emperor are the generals and the court. 
There are also the Chambers, which could not hinder war, but whose 
resistance, if they were backed by the sentiment of the country, 
would present a certain obstacle. Different points of view, different 
interests, different wills, are thus found in presence of one another. 
This may well make it difficult for extreme designs to prevail. 
Count Moltke, who prepared the dazzling achievements of his forces, 
is a man of cold and sober intelligence, not at all likely to attribute his 
victories to his star. He is perfectly aware that he owes them to the 
number of his soldiers, to the organization of his legions, to the 
rapidity of their mobilisation and concentration, to the precision and 
right conception of his plans of campaign. There are no signs that 
the great captain is infatuated by his triumphs, or that he desires a 
war for the sake of new laurels. The Report of the Head-quarters 
Staff, containing the campaign in France, is a pattern of modesty, 
veracity, and good sense. It is assuredly not the work of a head 
intoxicated by the fumes of pride. Nor does the Emperor seem, any 
more than Count Moltke, to be animated by that ambition of the 
conqueror which is for ever pushing on to new enterprises. As for 
Prince Bismarck, his one end and aim is to secure the unity of 
Germany, but so far everything goes to show that he is too astute 
a politician to compromise his work by excess. When the same man 
is at once the absolute sovereign disposing at his good pleasure of all 
the resources of the state, the directing minister who conducts foreign 
relations as he thinks best, and the general who commands the army 
and reaps the glory of its successes, then intoxication may well be 
feared. If such a man carries off extraordinary victories, he may 
believe himself clothed with a providential mission, and may be 
bent on realising all sorts of grandiose schemes and insensate recon- 
struction of states. In Germany to-day the sovereign, the minister, 
and the general, form three personages who are probably not always 
in accord, and who will at any rate not all be seized at the same 
moment by mental vertigo. There is therefore no ground for 
thinking that Europe sees a revival of the extravagant enterprises 
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of Napoleon I. But peace is none the more assured for that, for 
logically it seems as if war must result from the actual situation of 
Germany. Two causes make that way: first, the religious diffi- 
culties ; second, the relations with France, Let us examine these 
two points in turn. 

The ecclesiastical laws which have furnished the struggle in 
Prussia between the priesthood and the state contain in themselves 
nothing violent or unjust. The first of these laws—that which is 
the cause of the angriest dislike—stipulates that henceforth an 
ecclesiastical employment in one of the Christian churches shall only 
be confided to a German, who has studied for three years in one of 
the universities of the country, and undergone a scientific examina- 
tion settled by the state. The superiors in the hierarchic order are 
bound to notify to the civil authority the name of those on whom 
the religious authorities propose to confer an office. The priest 
being remunerated by the state, and enjoying the use of buildings 
kept up by the public powers, it seems natural to require from him 
some proof of his capacity for duly fulfilling the important function 
entrusted to him. We may hold that the American system which 
separates the church from the state is preferable. But Rome has 
invariably condemned that system, and so long as the state pays the 
ministers of religion, it is impossible to refuse a certain right of 
control. In the states of South Germany, in Bavaria, in Baden, in 
Wiirtemburg, laws like those adopted in Prussia are in full vigour. 
Only they were promulgated some time ago in agreement with the 
Pope, while in Prussia they have been promulgated in spite of the 
Pope, with the avowed object of putting an end to the encroachments 
of the clergy. The catholic clergy claim that to the Pope alone 
belongs the right of deciding in the last instance whether even a 
civil law is binding. They could not therefore admit that the lay 
government should impose conditions on the nomination of priests. 
That would have been to recognise the supremacy of the state, and 
they maintain on the contrary the principle of the supremacy of the 
church. The importance of the dispute is plain. Nothing less than 
a question of sovereignty is at stake. Who is to be master in Germany, 
the civil power,—the Emperor and the Chambers—or the Pope. It 
is the old quarrel of Investitures, the old struggle between the Papacy 
and the Empire. The only way of bringing it to an end would be to 
adopt the American system of complete separation. “ But: the Germans 
contend, and perhaps not without reason, that such a system is only 
good for protestant countries. In a catholic country, they say, it con- 
ducts directly to the enslavement of the state and the absolute domi- 
nation of the Pope, as it is to be seen in Belgium. The state pro- 
fesses to ignore the church, and not to concern itself with.it. But 
the church only admits the system provisionally, and witha view of 
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drawing from it the means of establishing its own power. It claims 
that the state should be subjected to its laws ; it makes itself master 
of the instruction of the young, on whom it inculcates its own ideas : 
and it carries these ideas into triumphant practice the day after it has 
gained the majority in the country. The struggle is thus made 
inevitable, and the only alternative is to bow beneath the law of 
the Sovereign Pontiff who holds in his hands the two swords, the 
sword of civil authority and the sword of ecclesiastical authority. 

What seems to prove that the conflict cannot be avoided is that it 
has broken out in all the catholic countries—in France, in Spain, in 
Italy, in Belgium, in Ireland. On the other side of the seas at 
this very moment it is pursued with no less violence in Brazil, in 
Mexico, in Chili, at Buenos Ayres, that is, throughout catholic 
America. The battle that is being waged in Prussia is therefore a 
fact that results from the condition of things, a sort of historic 
necessity for catholic countries. 

A still more tragical cast is given to the struggle by this, that the 
Empire in fighting ultramontanism is in reality defending its own 
existence. This is what we have clearly to understand. Prince 
Bismarck said it in all truth in the tribune at Berlin. The war of 
1870 was declared against Germany by ultramontane influences. No 
doubt many causes made for war; the anxiety and chagrin inspired 
in France by Sadowa, the necessity felt by the Emperor of regaining 
the respect of the army, and of finding a diversion from interior 
difficulties. But Napoleon saw the danger; he hesitated, and even 
would have been glad to shrink back at the last hour.’ It was the 


(1) This is what has been related to me by one of the actors in the drama. On the 
14th of July in the morning the ministers assembled under the presidency of the 
Emperor. The peace party and the war party joined battle. 
word, but in his heart he leaned towards peace. At length one of the ministers 
suggested the convocation of a European congress. The Emperor greeted the idea 
with enthusiasm. He grasped the hand of the author of the proposal, “ You save us,” 
while two tcars trickled down his cheeks. An attempt was instantly made to draw up 
an appeal to Europe. But this was no easy task in presence of the partisans of war, 
who would find in every conciliatory phrase an avowal of weakness and a humiliation 
discrediting the dynasty in public esteem. At last as they could come to nothing, the 
question was deferred to an evening meeting. In the afternoon, as M. Thiers describes 
in his evidence on the subject of the events of the 4th of September, the Emperor said 
to two foreign ministers, “It is peace. I am sorry for it, for the opportunity was good, 
but on the whole peace is the ‘safer course. You may regard the affair as at an end.” 
“The principal minister,” adds M. Thiers, “ used almost the same language to me, but 
in spite of all these assurances, at night everything turned suddenly to war.”’ The 
same night at St. Cloud the Empress and M. de Gramont finally triumphed over the 
hesitations of the Emperor. 

The Mexican expedition, which was so fatal to France, by hindering her from 
acting in 1866, was also mainly decided by clerical influences. The object was to 
constitute in Mexico a Latin and catholic empire, which by supporting the slave- 
holding South, would have put limits to the growth of the great Anglo-Saxon and 
protestant republic. The Emperor was sanguine enough of success to reveal his design. 
So it was clericalism which overthrew the Empire and France along with it. 


The Emperor said not a 
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Empress and M, de Gramont who, in the famous meeting of the 
Council of Ministers at Saint Cloud on the night of the 14th of 
July, decided the declaration of war. The Empress said :— This 
is my war. God will be with us, for we shall overthrow Protestant 
Prussia.” M. de Gramont had brought back from Vienna the 
promise of the co-operation of Austria within a month’s time, that is 
to say, after the first successes. Naturally Austria would fain have 
undone the work of 1866 and recovered the hegemony of Germany 
by helping to crush Prussia. It was Russia who placed an obstacle 
in the way of such an attempt. 

Since 1871 ultramontanism, faithful to its plan of campaign, 
industriously prepares the means for executing its designs, by 
turning to account the aims and the passions both of nations and 
their sovereigns. The plan is simple and is well understood. It 
consists in this. The restoration in France of a dynasty devoted to 
the church, whether by conviction, or because they would need its 
support: the formation of an alliance between Legitimacy, or in 
default of that the Empire, and Austria: support from Bavaria, 
and the catholic Particularists of the south and of the Rhine pro- 
vinces: help, or at worst benevolent neutrality, from Russia. Now 
Austria and France are both of them catholic countries. Both have 
been defeated by Prussia and lost a portion of their power. Both 
then must desire revenge, for they cannot view the new supremacy 
of Prussia as definitely consolidated. If France ceases to be a 
republic and falls again into the hands of a dynasty, that dynasty 
cannot be anything else than clerical. Thus ultramontanism is the 
natural bond of all the enemies of Prussia. It is able to bring to 
them the contingent of all the catholic animosities that lurk in the 
bosom of Germany and other parts of the world, and the sympathy 
even of the protestant conservatives, that for instance of the English 
ultra-Tories. The German empire finds, then, in the papal church 
an adversary as redoubtable as it is implacable, which at home will 
refuse to obey the laws, and will thus inflame the hatred and fana- 
ticism of the catholic populations by braving a repression that must 
necessarily wear the character of persecution, while abroad it will 
prepare an alliance among the catholic states that were defeated by 
Prussia, or else are disquieted by her aggrandisement or by the pro- 
jects of conquest imputed to her. The plan of the ultramontane 
campaign springs so naturally from the situation, that in all proba- 
bility circumstances will one day allow them to attempt its realisation. 

Still, though the conflict between the protestant Empire and ultra- 
montanism be sooner or later inevitable, the beginning of open war 
might be postponed. For if France, in her desire for revenge, is to 
become the instrument of the designs of the priesthood, her army 
must first have been reconstructed and the republic replaced by 
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‘monarchy. With its German population attached to their brethren of 
the north, and her Hungarian population little devoted to Vienna or 
Austrian hegemony, the Hapsburg dynasty finds itself in too precari- 
ous and too complex a position to act with anything short of absolute 
assurance of success: 1870 proved it. In Prussia the opposition of 
the clergy internally would have been latent, and not very energetic, 
if the confessional laws had not been touched. I am then disposed 
to think that the Prussian government, in attempting by means of 
repressive laws to master the hostility of the priests, made a blunder, 
for I do not see how it is to come victorious out of the struggle. It 
will imprison or exile the bishops, but can it imprison or exile all the 
curés? Will it leave the catholic population without pastors? The 
watchword has been given: no ecclesiastic will submit to the 
requirements of the Falk laws. In Belgium the clergy wrought 
two revolutions and overthrew two sovereigns, Joseph II. and 
William I., rather than conform to a similar legislation. You may 
overcome the resistance of the religious sentiment when you resort 
to sword and stake, as under Philip II., or to exile in mass, as 
under Lewis XIV. You may further weaken the adversary, when it 
is possible to provoke a schism, as at Geneva. But the Old Catholic 
schism does not make proselytes enough in Germany to effect a 
serious diversion, and neither fine nor prison will impose obedience 
on the refractory priests. On the other side the exasperation of the 
catholic populations will become terrible. Probably they will not 
rebel. The respect for authority and the fear of it are too great. 
But disaffection will be such that the most fanatical will look for 
deliverance even at the hands of the foreigner. After the victories 
of 1870 all alike were borne by patriotic exaltation towards German 
unity. To-day the intestine divisions seem to presage civil war. 

There is another troublesome result for Germany. The battle 
with the church makes the assimilation of Alsace almost an impos- 
sibility. If they had spoken fair words to Rome as in old days; if 
they had increased the stipends of the curés; if they had said to 
them, “In France you are exposed to all the revolutionary violences, 
witness 93 and the Commune ; the least that can happen to you is the 
suppression by the Republic of the Budget des Cultes; Prussia, on 
the contrary, is a monarchic and conservative country which has 
always protected the church, even under Frederick II. who laughed 
at it: your lot then will be better assured in the German Empire 
than in that Republic whose very name makes you shudder.’’ Such 
language, aided by certain favours and a few thousand pounds, 
would have rallied the Alsatian clergy, and facilitated in a singular 
degree the return of the lost sister to the hearth of the great 
Germanic family. As it is, the Germans have against them in . 
Alsace the attachment of the inhabitants to France, which is kept 
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up by aclergy who execrate Prussia. In other words, they have 
against them the two strongest sentiments that can animate a popu- 
lation, the patriotic sentiment and the religious sentiment. 

Why, then, has the Prussian government, whom these considera- 
tions by no means escaped, begun and so energetically prosecuted 
the battle with ultramontanism, instead of awaiting an open attack, 
which would not have broken out so soon? Here is the answer to 
this question, given to me by a German statesman, who is better able 
than any one else to explain the conduct of his government :—“ The 
war against ultramontanism was inevitable, for it conspires against us 
and is bent on the destruction of the new Empire. Now to resist 
this, we shall never be stronger than on the morrow of our victories, 
when Germanic patriotism is in all the flood-tide of exaltation. 
Are the Germans, proud of their successes and believing them- 
selves the first nation of the world, to be willing to continue to obey 
the orders of a handful of ignorant Italian priests who are the foes 
of their race? We shall be the defenders of civilisation and enlight- 
enment against obscurantism and intellectual bondage. In sustaining 
the Kulturkampf, we shall have on our side the friends of liberty both 
_in Germany and in the two hemispheres. France will make herself 
the right arm of Rome. We on the contrary shall take the part that 
France has always claimed to play, the part of the soldier of progress. 
The battle with ultramontane absolutism is engaged along the whole 
line. It is the burning question of the hour. In throwing ourselves 
into the fray, we shall have the good wishes of all the adversaries of 
that intolerant priesthood which aims at the extirpation of modern 
civilisation. Our only chance of securing acquiescence in the new 
power that we have acquired by force of arms, is'to make it an in- 
strument for the emancipation of mankind. Attacked we certainly 
shall be, sooner or later, and perhaps when we shall be less favour- 
ably placed for resistance than we are to-day. So the earlier the 
battle, the better for us.”’ 

I confess that this explanation struck me. Add a further point, 
of which we ought never to lose sight in seeking to penetrate the 
resolution of Germany. The statesman who directs the affairs of 
the Empire, himself an officer, seems to have adopted the tactics of 
the Prussian generals, which consist in attacking the enemy as soon 
as ever they come upon him. ‘The instant offensive in the plan of 
the general campaign, no less than in secondary encounters, is the 
common watchword. When people are well prepared, and know 
distinctly what it is that they want, such tactics seem good, especially 
against an enemy who hesitates and who cannot at once command 
all his resources. 

Certain statesmen in Italy and Germany make sure, it is 
said, of weakening catholicism at the death of the present 
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Pope by provoking the nomination of an anti-pope. The successor 
of Pius IX. would be quickly chosen by the Conclave, and would 
probably follow the same policy. But half-a-score of cardinals, 
stirred by ambition, by cupidity, or by their convictions, would get 
up an opposition to the election of the new pope, and, making a 
pretext of some irregularity, would nominate one in favour of 
liberal ideas. Such a pope, it is believed, would carry away a certain 
portion of the clergy and the faithful in the various countries of 
Europe, and thus the formidable unity of action of the ultra- 
montane priesthood would find itself sundered. This renewal of 
the Great Schism of the West seems to me hardly probable. When 
men like Father Gratry, the German bishops, and especially Stross- 
mayer, bow before the proclamation of infallibility, after rising up 
against the new dogma with all the energy of the most absolute con- 
viction, one is inclined to conclude that the ultramontane doctrines 
and aspirations will encounter no further serious resistance within 
the fold of the catholic church. 

To conclude. A war to the death is engaged between the German 
Empire and ultramontanism. The latter has time on its side. It 
will endure, because it has its root in an indestructible and ardent 
sentiment. Its exaltation will become more intense as the blows struck 
against it multiply. These blows will raise up partisans even among 
those who do not share its beliefs. The end of the century will see 
the influence of catholicism magnified—an influence that has already 
increased in a marvellous degree during the last twenty years. 
Social struggles, wars among nations, the onslaughts of unbelief, 
will bring men to the foot of the altar, and will draw them above 
all towards Rome, who from her high antiquity and the alleged 
immutability of her doctrines represents most completely the 
principle of authority. This effect is already making itself power- 
fully felt in France and in England. Tenacious in its design and 
inaccessible in its places of retreat—that is, in the souls of men— 
ultramontanism will bide its time, and the moment will almost 
inevitably come when it will be able to unite in one group all the 
enemies of Germany. The Empire, unable in its own domain to 
crush this intangible foe, who slowly and on every side seeks to 
enlace it in its folds, will fain reach it from without by striking those 
powers which later on might act at the instigation or in the interests 
of the church. We see how logically the religious question leads 


Germany to war. We shall now see that the political situation 
drags it equally in the same direction. 


II. 


We may affirm that the very great majority of Germans ardently 
desire peace, and in this number we may, I imagine, include the 
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Emperor and his Chancellor. In former times the Frenchman, full 
of martial ardour, used to love war. The fumes of gunpowder, the 
memory of so many victories, used to intoxicate him. As M. 
Forcade said: For France war was a festival. This is no longer the 
case with the French of to-day. Still less is it so with the German 
who has never begun a campaign without sadness and resignation, 
or without the impulse of patriotic rage as in 1813 and 1870. An 
intense industrial crisis at this moment is at its height in Germany. 
The French millions have enriched nobody. They have been the 
occasion of a host of deceptions, and on the other hand, by leading 
to a rise in prices, they have brought about economic trouble, and 
produced severe straits in a vast number of families. Germany at 
the present time is gloomy, unquiet, agitated, but I do not believe 
she has any wish to seek conquests or diversions beyond her borders. 
It is alleged that her heart is set on ports, colonies, a powerful 
navy, and that for this end she designs the annexation of Holland. 
Germany in her foreign policy has given proof hitherto of much 
reflection and good sense. We have no right to impute to her 
other than rational projects. Now in taking Holland she would 
not have its colonies. England beyond all doubt, without any 
wish to keep them, would seize them, as she did when Napoleon I. 
joined the Low Countries to France. Thanks to the trans- 
shipping in transit and to the numerous German merchants 
settled at Antwerp and Rotterdam, these ports are as useful to 
Germany as if they belonged to her. Again, as every necessity 
obliges her, unless there should be a general disarmament, to main- 
tain an enormous military establishment, would it be very wise to 
add to that the burden of a powerful navy of very little utility 
in case of a war, whose theatre would plainly be on the mainland ? 
Germany therefore would scarcely gain anything by annexing 
Holland. She would probably not be drawn to it, unless in case 
of a general war, to assure the safety of her western side or to 
procure a force that could enable her to resist a coalition. 

Though the nation desires neither war nor conquest, we can 
hardly, I suppose, say as much of the army. For one thing, every 
army must have dreams of war, if it believe itself capable of con- 
ducting a war with success; that is its instinct, its business, its 
destination. The officer hopes for promotion and honour; the com- 
mon soldier is drawn on by esprit de corps and excited by the 


(1) It must, however, be confessed that the Dutch believe themselves to be 
threatened, and that they are preparing for defence by piercing the dikes. They 
report on this subject a saying of the Prince of Orange. He had shown to him at 
Berlin picked soldiers, six feet high. ‘ We have whole regiments of such men,” they 
said. ‘‘ Well,” answered the prince, “for each of your six-foot men I have seven 
feet of water at my disposal.” Apocrypbal or not, the story shows what men are 
thinking of. 


~ 
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stories of old campaigners. Most of the German military class 
have adopted the apology for war that is made by certain 
historians :—‘“ War is useful for the progress of civilisation. It 
crushes worn-out forces, it spreads new ideas; it gives the pre- 
eminence to the worthiest. Every nation that gives itself up to 
peace falls into weakness and decline. Masculine sentiments, the 
force of sacrifice, the spring of duty, lose their virtue; for the 
pursuit of wealth and of the material luxury which wealth procures 
rises to be the one object in men’s minds. As the storm purifies the 
air, so war disinfects the social atmosphere ard braces character.” 
Apart from such sophisms as these, more practical and unhappily 
juster reasons must incline the German army towards war with as 
brief delay as may be. It is in a state of marvellous preparation, 
and the other armies with which it might be called upon to measure 
itself are not so. Thanks to an organization which has been improved 
even since 1871, it can in a single week throw a million of men 
upon the frontier. This unequalled rapidity of mobilisation gives it 
an incomparable advantage even in the contingency of having to 
resist a coalition ; it can crush one adversary before the others come 
into line. It has the best possible armament, and all is at its full 
strength. It has found the best way of utilising cavalry, and the 
most effective mode of attack for infantry. A state is never so 
much to be feared as when it has come victorious out of a struggle 
which has brought it into sound wind and condition without exhaust- 
ing it. The generals, the officers of every grade, the private soldiers, 
have the experience of war on a great scale, and only they in 
Europe have it. Every one knows exactly what he has to do, and 
the whole gigantic machine would put itself in motion without 
more friction or waste than there is in a chronometer. Finally 
it has one more inestimable advantage—a single leader already 
appointed to- prepare the plan of campaign and to direct its execu- 
tion with absolute authority. In every other country, there would 
be hesitations, consultations, councils of war, conflicting recommenda- 
tions, changes of plan on the slightest reverse,—in short all the 
confusion in command which was the undoing of the French 
army, in spite of all its valour under fire. 

We must not forget that strategic conditions are completely 
changed. Formerly, when wars were prolonged, a first check could 
be repaired ; a general, unknown at the beginning, had time to make 
himself known and to bring victory back to the standards. To- 
day railways convey hour by hour countless masses of men to the 
decisive point. Within a fortnight the issue of the campaign is 
decided, and all is won. It is indispensable therefore that the plan 
should be traced before the opening of hostilities, and at the same 
time that the superiority of the commander-in-chief should be so 
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recognised and accepted that every one should obey without hesita- 
tion and under all circumstances. With equal genius and equal 
forces the unity of an uncontested command offers far more decisive 
advantages than in former times. Germany has still Moltke, 
and in default of him, Blumenthal, they say. In fine, the German 
army now perhaps excels the armies of other states to a greater 
extent than even Napoleon I. at the very height of his power. 

This pre-eminence which would lead an ambitious prince to 
extravagant enterprises, ought on the contrary to bind over a wise 
government to enjoy in peace the security that it derives from its 
strength. But the Germans are convinced of two things. First, 
that the other states, particularly France and Russia, having adopted 
the Prussian system, will soon be able to dispose of forces equal to 
those of Germany. Secondly, that when this hour shall come, 
Germany will be attacked at the first convenient moment, probably 
by those two states in alliance with one another. It is natural that 
the Germans, possessing this conviction, should wish to anticipate the 
danger that threatens them by acting while they still retain the 
superiority on which their safety depends. 

This may seem hateful. But we must see things as they are. The 
conquest of Alsace is an inexpiable cause of war between Germany 
and France. It is a duel to the death. He who does not slay is 
himself slain. One of the two foes struck the other down, and 
thinks he has disabled him. He was mistaken. Then seeing the 
vanquished recovering strength and arming himself with a sharper 
sword than that which played him false, the conqueror will be 
inclined to strike a second time, less he should in his turn succumb. 
It is childish to ‘speak of magnanimity to a state which believes it 
has its very existence to defend. Those who govern Germany can- 
not help perceiving the danger. An alliance between France and 
Russia is indicated by the very nature of things, and if it does not 
yet exist, it is owing to the friendship that unites the Emperor 
Alexander to his uncle, the Emperor William. France in order to 
recover Alsace and her old frontier of the Rhine will concede to Russia 
all that she wishes in the East and onthe Danube. Germany, on the 
contrary, can cede to Russia neither the Principalities nor Turkey, 
without giving up at the same time all the Slaves, that is, the 
centre of Europe, including Bohemia and Trieste. The saying of 
Frederick II. still remains true :—‘ We cannot favour the designs of 
Russia ; for on the very day when she is at Constantinople, she would 
enter Konigsberg.” 

General Fadéeff has admirably pointed out the changes wrought 
by the events of 1870 in the European situation.’ Russia is hence- 


(1) Apercu de la question d'orient, par le général Rostilav Fadeeff.—General Fadeeff 
Russlands Kriegsmiacht und Kriegspolitik, iibersetzt von J. Eckardt. 
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forth stronger, in the sense that, Germany and France having both 
equally good reasons for coveting her alliance, she is the arbiter of 
peace and of the destinies of the European continent. But on the 
other hand, instead of being arrested in her expansion by the inter- 
mittent alliance between France and England, she has now in front 
of her the compact mass of the Germanic race. The maritime 
states could barely graze the remotest extremities of the Empire. 
Germany can smite it in the very heart. If she were victorious, a 
single campaign would bring her to St. Petersburg and Moscow; 
and, by a still more decisive stroke, she could restore Poland and 
defend its existence. A secret instinct warns Germans and Russians 
alike that a conflict will one day break out between them. The 
interest of the nations is to disarm, to live in peace, to interchange 
ideas and commodities, not shell and ball. But they are still insen- 
sate enough to suffer themselves to be dragged, nay, to march with 
enthusiasm, into fratricidal strife. 

France for her part does not at this moment wish for war. She 
is wholly absorbed in the work of her political reorganization. It 
was contrary to the truth to accuse her of seeking to trouble the 
peace of Europe. But it would be useless to deny that the day 
when she shall believe herself strong enough to recover Alsace, she 
will try. This being notorious and avowed, it is a grave danger for her 
to push on the reconstruction of the army with so much haste. We 
can hardly hope that Germany will wait until her enemy is com- 
pletely ready for the attack. If the danger grows serious, she will 
unquestionably be the first to move. For this reason many sober 
Frenchmen are of opinion that France would do better to imitate 
Prussia after Jena, to reduce her army so as to take away all pretext 
for an attack, and at the same time to reconstitute her whole mili- 
tary establishment, slowly and beginning at the foundations. Nations 
may await their hour ; they do not die. 

Were the notes recently sent to Belgium by Germany in them- 
selves a warning to the Belgian ministry and to the clericals of 
France, or a serious threat against the independence of this little 
neutral country? It does not seem likely that the Germans want to 
commit this odious attempt brutally to seize a state that for forty 
years has governed itself with wisdom, and has done the whole con- 
tinent the great service of proving that all the English liberties are 
capable of being acclimatised. The journals beyond the Rhine, it is 
true, go on charging with a disturbing persistency that the Belgians 
are the enemies of Germany. But the German government must 
know perfectly well how untrue this is. As M. Malou, the minister 
of finances, observed, if there are in Belgium newspapers and a party 
which do not approve the policy of Prussia, the other party and 
its organs show themselves all the more in sympathy with that policy. 
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The French language, the multiplicity of dealings, the same reading, 
the same laws, lead to numerous points of contact and likeness 
between the French and the Belgians. On the other hand, Belgium 
never forgets what she owes to Germany. The Belgians hold in 
equal esteem their neighbours on the south and their neighbours in 
the east. But nothing could induce them to desire union either with 
Germany or with France. They are deeply attached to their in- 
dependence, they are sincerely proud of it, and they would defend 
it with all the energy of the most ardent and devoted patriotism. 
Belgian neutrality would render an immense service to each of 
her two neighbours in case of a conflict between them. Belgium 
covers against French invasion both the Rhine and Westphalia which 
is nearly defenceless. It covers, therefore, the direct road to Berlin. 
On the other side it protects against a German attack the rich pro- 
vinces of the north, where General Faidherbe succeeded in raising a 
complete army in 1870. The violent seizure of Belgium without 
any just cause of offence would raise the indignation of Europe to 
such a point that no power can have any interest in braving it. 
France, to attack Germany, may have to pass through Belgium, so as 
to avoid the formidable quadrilateral of Metz, Strasburg, Coblenz, 
and Mainz. But Germany, to enter France, has only to open her 
strong places. It can only be at the close of a great war that 


Belgium may be included in a great readjustment of the European 
map, according to a plan which a German statesman explained to 


me. ‘‘Suppose,” said he, “that we were to come victorious out of a 


new duel with France, what could we do to place ourselves in a posi- 
tion of definite security? Take the rest of Lorraine and Champagne ? 
An absurd solution, contrary to the nature of things, and one that 
could have no ultimate chance of lasting. We should be taking in 
populations of different origin and different speech, contrary to the 
principle of nationalities which now regulates the reconstitution of 
states. Our territory would have on that side an impossible con- 
figuration. History on the contrary offers us a solution at once 
natural, solid, and traditional, and you know that the Germans set 
much store by historic tradition. We should restore the circle 
of Burgundy, one of the great territorial divisions of the old 
German Empire. In other words we should reconstruct the collection 
of provinces possessed by Charles the Bold, and we should re- 
attach them to the German Empire, without stripping them of their 
autonomy.” 

Certainly the Belgians would not be ready to give any consent to 
such an aggrandizement as this. It would cost them both their 
independence and their tranquillity, and they would resist it with 
all their might. Nevertheless, it may be that here is a danger for 
the future. We cannot think without a shudder of the desperate 
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struggles that would assuredly be provoked by an attempt to force 
such a reconstruction of the past into the conditions and circum- 
stances of the present. 


Ill. 


It remains for us now to examine what would probably be the 
conduct of the different states in case of a new conflict between 
France and Germany. 

(1.) The attitude of Russia depends on the will of the Emperor. 
Now the Emperor seems to be a friend of peace and humanity. 
Everything proves it—his domestic reforms, his attitude in the 
midst of European complications, his truly disinterested and bene- 
ficent intervention in favour of a mitigation of the usages of war. 
He appears desirous of confining himself, and rightly, to developing 
the resources of his immense territory, without seeking to enlarge 
it by senseless conquests. If he had been ambitious, he could in 
1866 and 1870 have got a higher price for his alliance than thé 
recovery of his freedom of action in the Black Sea. The English 
have looked suspiciously on his annexations in the Khanates beyond 
the Sea of Aral. But these annexations were brought about on 
the same grounds as led England herself to make, one after another, 
far more numerous and important annexations in India. The 
Emperor Alexander not desiring aggrandizement in Europe, it is 
not likely that Germany could obtain his concurrence, or even his 
acquiescence, by means of a territorial concession. Nor would he 
look with favour on any new addition to the German Empire, 
which would certainly alarm public opinion in Russia. But would 
he go so far as to oppose it by arms, and to uphold France not- 
withstanding the affection which unites him. to the Emperor 
William, and notwithstanding his thoroughly German sympathies ? 
What happens in the West may seem insignificant in comparison 
with the future reserved for Russia. The Russian Empire already 
counts twice as many inhabitants as the German Empire, and before 
another hundred years are gone it will count 200,000,000—which, 
thanks to the railways, will deliver to it the whole of Asia, and 
probably, moreover, thanks to the idea of Panslavism, the half of 
Europe. 

It is said that the Czarewitch is not fond of the Germans, and that 
he would be very glad to see his father follow a different policy 
from that which has prevailed hitherto. If this were true, it would 
be a reason the more why Germany should act before a change 
takes place that would be unfavourable to her. On the whole, 
Russia seems resolutely attached to the maintenance of peace and 


the status quo, and possibly would even go so far as to defend it by 
arms. 
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(2.) In Austria divergent tendencies are in presence of one another 
and balance one another. The Emperor and the army have not 
forgotten Sadowa. From the correspondence between Count Beust 
and M. de Gramont concerning the promises of co-operation given 
to the Emperor Napoleon, it resulted that if that co-operation failed, 
it was due first to the prompt and decisive successes of the German 
armies, and secondly to the attitude of Russia. The reconciliation 
with this power, and the alliance of the three Emperors, has been for 
Austria a fortunate guarantee of security and strength, and it owes 
some gratitude for this to Prussia. But the ingratitude of Austria 
is a proverb, and we must confess that ingratitude is natural to 
states in the “struggle for existence.’”? The obstacle to an attack 
directed against Germany would not come from there. Only the 
intelligent and guiding part of the German Austrians, who are anti- 
clerical and convinced of the necessity of leaning on the greater 
Germany, would fail to approve a war against that Germany. The 
Hungarians would be as little anxious for it, seeing that they are 
now the masters in the dual empire, while the return to the situation, 
as it was before 1866, would subject them anew to the preponderance 
of the German element. On the other hand, the high Catholic 
nobility, the Tyrolese, the clergy, and all the populations under 
them, would throw themselves with enthusiasm into a war against 
the heretics of the north, the persecutors of the Church. Prussia 
overthrown, the crown of the Empire of Germany would pass to 
Catholic Austria, and the fruit of the victories of Gustavus'Adolphus 
would be definitively lost. On the whole, the opponents of war 
would be, if not more numerous, still more powerful than the others, 
because they have the upper hand in the Chambers and in the towns. 
But we cannot too thoroughly master this truth, that on the continent 
the sovereign may plunge into war in spite of the most decided oppo- 
sition in the nation. We saw this in Prussia in the war of 1866, 
which was unpopular to the highest degree in every class of society. 
The sovereign gives the order of march. The army, inured to passive 
obedience, attacks the enemy. The conflict once begun, what can 
the country do but defend itself? The most declared enemy of war 
must abandon opposition, under pain of betraying the national cause. 
Thus, then, in default of victories as rapid and as crushing as those 
of 1870, Germany would have to count on the hostility of Austria, 
if she were to insist on increasing her own power, and lessening 
that of France. 

(3.) They report a good saying of Prince Bismarck’s to a French 
diplomatist. ‘We shall both of us,” he said, “pay ardent court to 
Italy, but you will see that she will never let herself be seduced by 
either the one or the other.” The rational policy of the Peninsula is 
summed up in this. Italy owes gratitude to France, who gave her 
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Milan, and to Prussia who allowed her to take Venice and Rome, and 
to complete her unity. To ally herself with one or other would be 
an act of ingratitude without aim and without compensation. 
Germany may promise her Nice, Savoy, and the Italian Tyrol, but 
these revindications, which the Italians are too sensible to concern 
themselves much about, would not be worth the hazard and the cost 
of a war with France and Austria. Italy has need of peace to 
restore her finances, and to permit the continuance of the magnifi- 
cent industrial, literary, and scientific development which is now 
transforming that fortunate land. The advanced party inclines to 
Prussia from hatred of the papacy, and fear of French legitimism. The 
moderates lean towards France by tradition and common memories. 
The majority of the Italians would naturally prefer the French to the 
Germans, if this sympathy were not counterbalanced by the convic- 
tion that a monarchy in France would be forced to intervene in 
favour of the Pope, in order to make sure of the support of the 
clergy. The danger is so distant that Italy might at this moment 
reduce her war establishment, and especially her navy, which is in any 
case useless and insufficient. She would in this way decisively mark 
her intention to remain neutral, and would have a good reason for 
taking part in no conflict. 

Italy is admirably placed for preserving her neutrality. Cut 
off from the rest of Europe by the Alps, she possesses almost the 
advantages of an island. The natural limits agree nearly exactly 
with the ethnographical frontiers. None of her neighbours any 
longer think of taking any of her soil or of invading it. Austria is 
definitively reconciled with Italy, and if she dreams of any extension, 
it is no longer towards the south, but eastwards or northwards. 
France, already embarrassed by the possession of Nice, will never 
think of annexing Genoa or Turin. Italy is as isolated as Spain, 
and unlike Spain she has no colonies to keep down or to defend. Once 
the question of the temporal power definitively settled, she has 
no longer an enemy to fear. The Italians have shown so much 
sagacity in the conduct of affairs at home and abroad that they will 
not be likely to throw themselves into a fray where they would 
have much to lose and nothing to gain. 

(4.) It remains to examine what England would do: Because England 
did not take up arms in 1863 to defend Denmark, nor in 1870 to 
fly to the succour of France, many people think on the continent 
that she is devoted to peace at any price, and they talk of pusillanimity 
and abdication. A few Englishmen are weak enough to feel these 
superficial judgments. Lately even it has been truly laughable to 
see with what proud satisfaction the newspapers have sung the 
praises of Lord Derby, because, say they, his decided attitude pre- 
served the peace of Europe. It would seem as if they were ashamed 
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of the too long abstention of their country. And yet neither in 
1864 nor 1870 could England have acted otherwise than she did. 
It is truly amazing to see certain writers express their regret at this. 
If England had declared war against Germany in defence of Den- 
mark, she would have had to act in concert with France. Now 
Napoleon had been simple enough to announce that he must have a 
territorial compensation for a conflict in which he would have to 
meet the shock of the whole of Germany, including Austria. If 
victorious, therefore, he would take the Rhine frontier, comprising 
Belgium. How could England, at war with her old continental 
allies, have withstood this? Thus in case of success, she would be 
sacrificing Belgium for the sake of preserving Schleswig to Den- 
mark. Would that have been rational policy? Again, it may be 
said now, that Napoleon was well advised in shrinking from the 
struggle. Prussia had already the needle-gun and her rapidity of 
mobilisation. She would have been supported by the armies of the 
Confederation and of Austria, which would have marched with 
enthusiasm against the hereditary foe on behalf of the German 
fatherland. In presence of such overwhelming forces, how in the 
name of common sense could 40,000 Englishmen, however brave, 
have saved France from a catastrophe ? 

In 1870 England, understanding the danger that overhung 
Belgium, concluded a treaty with France and Prussia for the defence 
of Belgian neutrality against any power that might violate it. This 
was not abstention. It was the sword of Great Britain, held ready 
to start from the scabbard, to protect the little state whose existence 
she had guaranteed. This twofold alliance was in reality directed 
against Napoleon, who all through his reign had dreamed of this 
conquest of Belgium, and the Benedetti Treaty had just made this 
unmistakably evident. In 1868, when on the occasion of the resump- 
tion of the Luxemburg railway by the French Eastern Company, 
Napoleon had been on the point of acting against Belgium, it was 
the energetic opposition of England that forced him to draw back, 
and in 1867 it was owing to her intervention that the Luxemburg 
affair ended peaceably. England, therefore, has succeeded in 
defending on the continent the only interest for which in case of 
need she would be called upon to take up arms. 

In France she has been reproached with not having helped her 
old ally of the Crimea after Sedan. But as soon as the Prussian 
victories had assured her what she had aimed at when the war 
broke out, in other words the maintenance of Belgian neutrality, 
how could she turn against the very State whose success she had 
been obliged to hope for? . War is so horrible a thing that no nation 
in its senses ought ever to undertake it save under absolute necessity. 
With what precise object would England have gone to war with 
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Germany, her traditional ally? What was she to require, and 
what could she have got? No party, no serious statesman, would 
have consented to take the responsibility of a declaration of war 
against Germany, at the risk of increasing still further the exigen- 
cies of Russia. And let us not forget again, that the fall of 
Napoleon III. and the events of 1871 brought an evident gain 
to England. They removed her definitely away from those 
costly panics to which the armaments of France gave rise periodi- 
cally. The French navy was the only one that could at certain 
moments have had any chance against the British navy, or could 
have made the Admiralty uneasy. For the future France would 
have to devote all her resources to her army, and consequently 
would neglect her fleet. When all sources of disquiet disappeared 
on the side of France, the insular security of Great Britain was 
complete, for the danger of the future German fleet cannot yet be 
taken into actual account. The preponderance of Germany perhaps 
diminishes in certain cases some of the influence and activity that 
England might have exercised on the continent. But on the other 
side it offers a guarantee for the interest which the English think 
they have in defending the East. The stronger Germany is, the 
less inclined will she be to offer compensation to Russia. The more 
she believes herself in need of Russian support, the more will she 
be drawn on to pay handsomely for it. 

If we examine events closely for the last half century, we shall 
remain convinced that the policy of England has been rational as 
well as humane, steady, and clear-sighted. We can only reproach her 
with two mistakes; her attitude towards the United States during 
the War of Secession, and her way of conducting the Crimean War. 
The Crimean War had no result beyond giving prestige to 
Napoleon III. and enabling him to baptize with sounding names 
bridges, boulevards, and generals. The war was begun without 
reason, and ended without goal; directed without any plan of 
ensemble, and closed without prevision of the future. What have 
the English got by it, save the graves at Sebastopol and the monu- 
ment in Pall Mall? If there was a wish seriously to arrest the 
aggrandizement of Russia, you should, according to Prince Bismarck’s 
energetic expression, have made a war d fond and thrust her back 
beyond the Dnieper, by dragging Austria into the struggle. 
Modern war is too serious a thing and causes too much suffering to 
our industrial societies, for it to be made lightly, as though it were 
no more than a sort of tournament. In all the Franco-German 
complications, in 1863, 1866, 1867, 1868, and 1870, England never 
had the least reason for drawing the sword. She acted or abstained 
from-acting as humanity and her own interest rightly understood 
happened to prescribe. It is mere absurdity to say that she has 
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fallen from her greatness of old time, because she has not gone to 
war without good reason. 

There are two causes for which England would take up arms: 
Belgium and Holland, first, and next, Turkey and Persia. The 
maintenance of equilibrium in the East is still an invariable tradi- 
tion of her policy, and the preservation of the independence of 
Belgium and Holland touches her still more closely. She has 
guaranteed the neutrality of Belgium, and would not allow her 
signature to be protested. The possession of the ports of the Scheldt 
and of the Meuse by a great continental power would drive England 
to such an augmentation of her armaments as would cost more than 
the war necessary to resist it. Antwerp is the necessary point of 
debarcation for the English, and its gigantic fortifications have been 
constructed solely to preserve it to her. Finally—a less serious but 
perhaps more decisive motive—the English would seize with eager- 
ness an opportunity of proving by the defence of a good cause that 
they have preserved their old valour and warlike prowess. Even if 
England were alone, she would not hesitate to begin the struggle, 
because she is able to sustain it for a great length of time without 
serious peril to herself. People are mistaken if they think England 
powerless, because she can only throw some 40,000 or 50,000 men 
on to the continent. It is true that her means of attack are com- 
paratively less effective than at the beginning of the century, now 
that the great European states have more than a million of men 
under arms, and the disembarcation of troops, which in former days 
hardly succeeded except in Spain, would no longer be feasible or 
useful save at Antwerp. But, what makes England formidable, as 
it did of yore the little republic of the United Provinces,—she may 
make herself the active centre of a coalition. She has money, the 
command of the seas, and prestige. Having nothing to fear at 
home, she may prolong the struggle and seek on all hands to raise 
up enemies against the power that she wishes to resist, and such 
enemies she will never fail to discover. England at last vanquished 
Napoleon I., sovereign master as he was of all Europe, simply 
because she had the power of keeping up the struggle against him 
for fifteen years, while the continental states were crushed in a 
single campaign. Napoleon III., with this lesson before his eyes, 
never ventured to brave the hostility of England: timor Anglia 
initium sapientie. But for that, in 1866 before Sadowa, he would 
have taken Belgium without there being anything on the continent 
to stay his hand. But England, allied with Germany, would 
speedily have made him let go. He understood this, and did not 
wish to expose himself to a new Waterloo.’ The study of the past, as 


(1) Formerly people placed Napoleon III. too high, and now they place him too low. 
His designs were well conceived, but indecision in their execution turned them against 
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well as of the actual situation, proves clearly that England quite alone 
would be more powerless than she used to be, but that in fact she 
has never been more formidable, because being at peace within her 
own borders, and now that she is reconciled to America, she may 
become the centre of a truly redoubtable coalition, which there 
would be very little difficulty in forming in the midst of the fierce 
rivalries that are fermenting in modern Europe. 

In case of a conflict, in which direction would she lean? At this 
moment the friendliness between France and England is closer than 
it ever was. The French seem to understand that they were wrong 
in their accusation of their former ally in 1870, seeing that every- 
thing combined to forbid her to take any part in a war which was 
undertaken in spite of her, and at bottom against her. So cordial 
an understanding between two nations who can do so much for the 
progress of civilisation is a great blessing, but do not let us remain 
under any illusions. Save in the case of Germany wishing to annex 
the Low Countries, England, notwithstanding her sympathy for 
France, could not go with her. The reasons for this are evident. 

To begin with, we must take account of historic facts when they 
present a certain continuity, because in such a case they are the 
result of natural necessities. Now England has always been 
the rival of France and the ally of Germany. If the principles of 
Free Trade and international brotherhood exercised the influence 
that ought to belong to them, these facts would be no more than a 
memory devoid of all actual meaning. Unfortunately, what is called 
political interest settles the policy of states, and this interest must 
one day divide France and England. No one in France at the 
present moment thinks of resuming the too famous Benedetti pro- 
ject. But suppose France victorious over Germany in a great war, 
whose theatre would have been, as we must anticipate, in the plains 
of Belgium, the French Government would be led almost by force 
to re-take the frontiers of the Rhine to maintain herself on a level 
with the German Empire as definitively constituted. France, again, 
instinctively seeks the Russian alliance, and the Russians incline 
almost universally towards France. Alliance between these two 
states is indicated by the nature of things, each of them being able 
to concede what the other seeks. Now a Franco-Russian alliance 
him. His plan was to produce, in concert with Cavour and Bismarck, the unity of 
Italy, the unity of Germany, and that of France up to the Rhine. If he had come to a 
frank understanding with Italy and Germany, and had an army sufficiently prepared to 
ensure him his own share, he would have succeeded. But in Italy he shrank back for 
fear of the clergy; with Bismarck he finessed ; and having ruined his army in Mexico, 
he was not ready at the right moment. During the war of 1870, which he did not 
desire, he contributed the only two sound ideas of the campaign—to leave Metz forth- 
with, and not to go to Sedan. ‘Thus he was compromising his crown, but perhaps he 


was saving France. After all, however, as it was, his reign was a frightful scourge 
for the country which invited and upheld him. 
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means the abandonment of the East to Russia, and of the West to 
France. This would be a sacrifice of the two very interests which 
England is most firmly bent on defending. The defeat of Germany 
would have for its consequences the hegemony of Austria in the 
centre of Europe, and the triumph of ultramontanism on the conti- 
nent, which the English, I suppose, can hardly desire. It is there- 
fore probable that, save in one contingency, England, in spite of the 
distrusts and antipathies of the hour, would be forced to uphold 
Germany, if a general war were to break out. All would make that 
way—historic traditions, political interests, religious sympathies. 

To sum up in a few words. A great change in the equilibrium of 
Europe cannot come about without provoking a series of wars, 
because the loser is always bent on recovering his ancient position. 
Every state which aspires to supremacy or which obtains it, ends 
sooner or later by finding a coalition in face of it. All history 
shows this. Germany sees that a coalition will form against her 
under the auspices of ultramontanism, and she is naturally disposed 
to anticipate it by being first in the field. Hence the danger of war 
which has just alarmed Europe, and which cannot be dispersed 
because it arises from the very situation. The position of Germany, 
dominant as she may be at this moment, is one of the most critical. 
If she acts without provocation, she will have against her the senti- 
ment and perhaps the arms of the whole of Europe. If she waits, the 
danger will perhaps be just as great, and she will by that time have 
lost her present superiority. To extricate the new Empire from 
these shoals, those who have its destinies in their hands will need a 
great deal of prudence, moderation, and clearsightedness, along with 
energy and decision in an emergency. In front of them the peace 
coalition has just risen up. Sooner or later will form against the 
war coalition. The struggle between the Papacy and the Empire 
will begin afresh, and who can predict the issue ? 

The means of avoiding the terrible shock that all the world fore- 
sees in the future, would perhaps be to make of Belgium, Luxemburg, 
Switzerland, and of Alsace restored to her own people, an indepen- 
dent zone, the neutrality of which, being guaranteed by Europe, 
would separate France and Germany by an insurmountable barrier, 
and would make a conflict all but impossible. But this is a dream 
so absolutely chimerical, that it is ridiculous to venture on the mere 
mention of it. There must still be many massacres before the 
nations reach a clear comprehension of these evident truths, that no 
state has any interest in augmenting its territory, and that the 
smallest countries are the happiest. 

Emite DE LAvVELEYE. 





MARRIAGES BETWEEN FIRST COUSINS IN ENGLAND 
AND THEIR EFFECTS.’ 


I.—The Proportion of First-Cousin Marriages to all Marriages. 

Tr is well known that when the Census Act, 1871, was passing 
through the House of Commons, an attempt was made by Sir J. 
Lubbock, Dr. Playfair, and others, to have a question inserted with 
respect to the prevalence of cousin marriages, under the idea that 
when we were in possession of such statistics we should be able to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion as to whether these marriages are, 
as has been suspected, deleterious to the bodily and mental constitu- 
tion of the offspring. It is unfortunately equally well known that 
the proposal was rejected, amidst the scornful laughter of the 
House, on the ground ‘that the idle curiosity of philosophers was not 
to be satisfied. 

It was urged, that when we had these statistics it would be pos- 
sible to discover, by inquiry in asylums, whether the percentage 
of the offspring of consanguineous marriages amongst the diseased 
was greater than that in the healthy population, and thus to settle 
the question as to the injuriousness of such marriages. The 
difficulty of this subsequent part of the inquiry was, I fear, much 
underrated by those who advocated the introduction of these ques- 
tions into the census. It may possibly have been right to reject the 
proposal on the ground that every additional question diminishes the 
trustworthiness of the answers to the rest, but in any case the tone 
taken by many members of the House shows how little they are 
‘permeated with the idea of the importance of inheritance to the 
human race. 

In the summer of 1873 the idea occurred to me that it might be 
in some measure possible to fill up this hiatus in our national 
statistics. In looking through the marriages announced in the Pali 
Mall Gazette, I noticed one between persons of the same surname ; 
now as the number of surnames in England is very large, it occurred 
to me that the number of such marriages would afford a clue to the 
number of first-cousin marriages. 

In order to estimate what proportion of such marriages should be 
attributed to mere chance, I obtained the “ Registrar-General’s 


(1) This article is a part of a paper read before the Statistical Society of London, on 
the 16th of March last. The Society has courteously permitted its publication in this 
Review simultaneously with its appearance in their Journal for this month. The reader 
will find in the Journal further details, and a discussion of some of the previous 
writings on the subject o. consanguineous marriages. 
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Annual Report” for 1853, where the frequency of the various 
surnames is given. I here found that there were nearly 33,000 
surnames registered, and that the fifty commonest names embraced 
18 per cent. of all the population. It appear that one in 73 is a 
Smith, one in 76 a Jones, one in 115 a Williams, one in 148 a 
Taylor, one in 162 a Davies, one in 174 a Brown, and the last in 
the list is one Griffiths in 529. Now it is clear that in one marriage 
in 73 one of the parties will be a Smith, and if there were no cause 
which tended to make persons of the same surname marry, there 
would be one in 73’, or 5,329 marriages, in which both parties were 
Smiths. Therefore the probability of a Smith-Smith marriage due to 


mere chance is ee similarly the chance of a Jones-Jones, a Davies- 


rE 1 
Davies and a Griffiths-Griffiths marriage would be Ter 1622004 5 292 


respectively. And the sum of fifty such fractions would give the 
probability of a chance marriage, between persons of the same sur- 
name, who owned one of these fifty commonest names. The sum of 
these fifty fractions I find to be 0:0009207, or 0°9207 per thousand. 
It might, however, be urged that if we were to take more than fifty 
of the common names, this proportion would be found to be much 
increased. I therefore drew a horizontal straight line, and at equal 
1 1 


" ‘ . . 1 
distances along it I erected ordinates proportional to 732, 76% *** 5992. 


The upper ends of these ordinates were found to lie in a curve of 
great regularity, remarkably like a rectangular hyperbola, of which 
my horizontal straight line was one asymptote; and the ordinate 
corresponding to Griffiths was exceedingly short. Observing the 
great regularity of the curve, I continued it beyond the fiftieth 
surname by eye, until it sensibly coincided with the asymptote, at a 
point about where the hundred and twenty-fifth name would have 
stood, and then I cut out the whole (drawn on thick paper), and 
weighed the part corresponding to the fifty surnames, and the 
conjectural part. The conjectural addition was found to weigh 
rather more than one-tenth of the other part; and as the chance of 
same-name marriages is proportional to the areas cut out, I think I 
may venture confidently to assert that in England and Wales about 
one marriage in a thousand takes place in which the parties are of 
the same surname, and have been uninfluenced by any relationship 
between them bringing them together. Now it will appear pre- 
sently that far more than one marriage in a thousand is between 
persons of the same surname; and as I do not profess to have 
attained results of an accuracy comparable to 0:1 per cent., I am 
entitled to say that same-name marriages, when they take place, are 
due to the consanguinity of the parties. If it permitted such 
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accuracy, the method pursued would, however, include a compensa- 
tion for this disturbing cause. 

With the help of an assistant the marriages announced in the Pall 
Mali Gazette in the years 1869-72, and part of 1873, were counted, 
and were found to be 18,528. Out of these 232 were between 
persons of the same surname, that is 1:25 per cent. were same-name 
marriages. The same marriage is occasionally announced twice 
over, but as there can be no reason to suppose that this course has 
been pursued oftener or seldomer with same-name marriages than 
with others, the result will not be vitiated thereby. In order to 
utilise this result it now became necessary to determine— 

(1) What proportion of this 1:25 per cent. were marriages 
between first cousins. 

(2) What proportion marriages between first cousins of the same 
surname bear to those between first cousins of different surnames. 

If these two points could be discovered, the percentage of first- 
cousin marriages in the upper classes could be at once determined. I 
have endeavoured to find out these proportions in several ways. 

An assistant was employed to count the marriages of the men in 
the pedigrees of the English and Irish families occupying about 700 
pages of ‘“ Burke’s Landed Gentry,” marking every case where the 
marriage was “same-name.” I then tried in every such case to 
discover, from a consideration of the pedigree, whether the marriage 
had been between first cousins. I found that in a certain number 
of cases I was unable to discover this. The total number of 
pedigrees in the 700 pages was about 1,300; and of these I had to 
exclude 71, thinking that by only including family trees where I 
could discover the relationship of the parties, I should not obtain an 
unfair selection of the whole. The marriages of the men alone were 
included, because, had I included those of the women, many 
marriages would have been counted twice over,—once in the pedi- 
gree under consideration, and again in that of the husband. In this 
way, then, I found that out of 9,549 marriages given by Burke 72 
were same-name first-cousin marriages, and 72 were same-name 
marriages not between first cousins. This gives the percentage of 
same-name marriages as 1‘5 (not strikingly different from the 1:25 
deduced from the Pall Mall Gazette), and of this percentage 0-75 is 
to be attributed to first-cousin marriages. 

I further collected in the same way 1,989 marriages from the 
“ English and Irish Peerage,” and of these 18 were same-name first- 
cousin marriages, or 0°9 per cent. The number of same-name 
marriages not being first-cousin marriages was not, however, com- 
pared in this case. It will be observed, that the proportion is 
nearly 0-2 per cent. higher than with the “‘ Landed Gentry,” and as 
the nobility are known to marry much inter se, this was perhaps to 
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be expected ; however, 2,000 is too small a number on which to 
base a conclusion on this head with safety. The Peerage and Burke 
combined give 90 out of 11,538, or 0°78 per cent., of same-name 
first-cousin marriages. 

The next step was to send out a large number of circulars 
(about 800) to members of the upper middle and upper classes, in 
which I requested each person to give me the names of any members 
of the following classes, who married their first cousins ; viz., (1) the 
uncles, aunts, father, and mother of the person ; (2) the brothers, 
sisters, and the person himself; (3) the first cousins of the person. 
I further asked for the names of any persons in the above classes 
who contracted same-name marriages not with first cousins. I 
confined my questions to near relations, because, had the more 
distant ones been included, a risk was run of getting a selected set 
of marriages,—a risk which I am inclined to suspect was not 
avoided, as will hereafter appear. 

In about 300 of the circulars, I further asked for the total 
number of marriages contracted by the persons included in the 
Classes 1, 2, and 3. Care was taken to exclude, as far as possible, 
those persons who had cousins in. common, so that each answer 
should embrace a fresh field. I must here return my thanks to the 
many persons who so kindly filled in and returned the circulars. 

The following result was obtained :— 


TABLE A. 





Same-Name 
First-Cousin Marriages. 


Different-Name 
First-Cousin Marriages. 


Same Name not 
First-Cousin Marriages. 








66 | 182 | 


ae 





From 181 circulars returned in which the total number of 
marriages in each class was given, the following was the result :— 


TABLE B. 





Total aaa 
0 
Marriages. 


3,663 


Total te 


0 
First-Cousin Marriages. 


125 


Percen 


e of 


Percentage 
0 
First-Cousin Marriages. 


Same-Name 
whether 
Cousin or not Cousin. 


rriages, 





3°41 


1:38! 




















Persons having no cousin marriages to fill in were asked to return 
the circular blank, in those cases where the total number of 
marriages was not asked for. Of such blank returns, together with 


(1) Compare this with 1:25 deduced from Pali Mali Gazette. 
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those where the total number of marriages was not given, 207 came 
back to me ; and the results derived from them were found to agree 
closely with those in Table B. 

From Table A it is seen that there were 182 different-name 
cousin marriages to 66 same-name cousin marriages; ¢.e. for every 
same-name cousin marriage there were 22 different-name cousin 
marriages. 

And again there were 66 same-name cousin marriages to 29 
same-name-not-cousin marriages; that is rather more than two to 
one. This last result disagrees so much with that obtained from 
Burke and the Peerage, where the proportion was, as above stated, 
found to be as 1 to 1, that I am inclined to suspect that I had either 
a run of luck against me, or more probably that a considerable 
number of marriages between persons of the same surname, not 
being first cousins, escaped the notice of my correspondents. This 
latter belief is somewhat confirmed by what follows. If, however, I 
combine the results obtained from Burke with those from my circu- 
lars, I obtain the following :— 


Same-name cousin marriages 142 _ 
All same-name marriages 249 ~ ‘57. 





And in default of anything more satisfactory I am compelled to 
accept this result as the first of my two requisite factors. 

As to the second factor,—the proportion 22 : 1 for different-name 
cousin marriages to same-name cousin marriages is, I fear, also 
unsatisfactory. But before entering on this point I will indicate the 
sources of error in my returns :— 

(1) The sensitiveness of persons in answering the question in 
cases where there are cousin marriages, particularly when any ill 
results may have accrued. 

(2) The non-return by persons who had no such marriages to fill 
in, and who would say, “I have no information, what is the use of 
returning this ?”? 

(3) The ignorance of persons of the marriages of their relations. 
This ignorance would be more likely to affect the returns of different- 
name marriages than of same-name ones. I feel convinced that this 
has operated to some extent, as will be seen hereafter. 

(4) In the cases of same-name marriages, persons would be more 
likely to know of the marriages between first cousins than of other 
such marriages. The discrepancy between Burke and my circulars 
leads me to believe that this too has operated. 


I have been much surprised to find how very little people know 


(1) The circulars were ready stamped for return, which would induce many to return 
. them by saving trouble. 
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of the marriages of their relations, even so close as those comprised 
in my three classes. As it is clear that the marriages contracted by 
a man’s uncles and aunts, and by his brothers and sisters, would be 
less likely to escape his notice than would those contracted by his 
first cousins, I made an analysis of my circulars, including only the 
first two classes, viz.: (1) uncles, aunts, father, and mother; (2) 
brothers and sisters and the person himself. And the results from 
this analysis made a nearer approach to those derived from Burke. 
But even then it seemed so unsatisfactory, that I feel sure that the 
indirect method, to which I now proceed, is on the whole more 
reliable. 

It is possible to discover the proportion between the same-name 
and different-name marriages in an entirely different way, and this I 
have tried to do. A man’s first cousins may be divided into four 
groups, viz.: the children of (a) his father’s brothers, (4) of his 
father’s sisters, (c) his mother’s brothers, (¢d) his mother’s sisters. Of 
these four groups only (a) will in general bear the same surname as 
the person himself. On the average the number of marriageable 
daughters in each family of each of the four groups will be the same. 
Were the four groups then equally ‘numerous, we might expect that 
the same-name would bear to the different-name marriages the pro- 
portion of one to three. Since, however, a man cannot marry his 
sisters, this cannot hold good; for the classes (a) and (d) are clearly 
on the average smaller than (b) and (c), and the proportion we wish to 


discover is - (6) + @ +0)’ which must évidently be less than F 
To take a numerical example: A’s father is one of 3 brothers, who 
married and have children, and A’s father had 2 sisters, who married 
and have children: A’s mother had 1 brother, who married and has 
children, and was one of 5 sisters, who married and have children. 
Then clearly the class 


(a) consists of 2 families. 


OF. 70 ae 
(ec) 9 1 family. 
(a) 4 families. 


Ps 
S4ia4 7 
may conclude that if A marries a first cousin, it is 5 to 2 that he will 
marry one of a different surname. In another case the numbers 
might have been different, and therefore the fraction and the betting 
also different. And what we wish to discover is the average value 
of this fraction. But for the various members of a large community 
there will be a very large numberof such fractions, and some will 
occur morefrequently than others ; so that in finding this average value, 


So that the above fraction becomes In this case we 
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each fraction should have its proper weight assigned to it. In order 
to assign the weight to—say the above fraction : , we must take a 
thousand families and find in how many of them there were 3 sons 
and 2 daughters who married and had children, and in how many 
there were 1 son and 5 daughters who married and had chil- 
dren. Having sufficiently indicated how the required proportion 
depends on probabilities, I may state that I sent out a number 
of circulars to members of the upper middle, and upper classes, and 
obtained and classified statistics with respect to a considerable 
number of families. I treated the question in four different ways. 
It might be supposed that a man, who had five families of first 
cousins in relation to himself, would be five times as likely to marry 
a first cousin asa man who had only one such family, or again it 
might be supposed that he would be only equally likely. The 
truth, however, will certainly lie between these suppositions. The 
question, when treated from this point of view, leads to the result 
th same-name cousin marriages 


1 
nee nn oe Oe Te a Se 
different-name cousin marriages 4°4 


than a So that the true proportion would be about 2 ‘ 

The two other methods are founded on the same grouping of 
families, and depend on the fact that my class (a) will on the 
average be equal in number to class (d), and class (b) to class (c), 
and all that is necessary ,is to find what value should be assigned to 
the ratio (a) or (d): (b) or (c). It would be tedious to indicate the 
precise method employed, but suffice it to say, that after a correction 
for the greater prevalence of the second marriages of men than of 


same-name cousin marriages 
women, the result comes out that 8 





different-name cousin marriages 





and less than ae so that the proportion would 


: 1 
is greater than 133 


be really about a a result which differs but very slightly from that 


given by the two other methods. 

The amount of arithmetical labour was so great that I was obliged 
to make an approximation, which would, however, hardly affect the 
results, but as far as it went it would make the above fractions too 
small. 

I think on the whole it may be asserted, that the same-name first- 
cousin marriages are to the different-name first-cousin marriages as 
1 to4. It may perhaps be worth mentioning that asecond grouping 
of families from “ Burke’s Landed Gentry ” led to almost identical 
results, notwithstanding the bias introduced by the fact that the 
eldest sons have a constant premium on marriage. 
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It appears to me on the whole that this latter result is considerably 
more reliable than that from my circulars, and this, as before stated, 
I can only explain on the supposition that many different-name 
marriages have escaped notice. The whole is very perplexing, and 
may perhaps be held to make all my results valueless. My final 
result then for the two required factors is, that— 


same-name first-cousin marriages 





OT 


all same-name marriages 


aie same-name first-cousin marriages 1 


different-name first-cousin marriages 4 





If this be applied to the percentage 1:25 of the Pall Mail Gazette, 
we get 3°54, or 3} per cent., as the proportion of first-cousin marriages 
to all marriages in the middle classes. If it be applied to the peerage 
we get 44 per cent., and for the landed gentry 32 per cent., and for 
both combined 31c per cent.—To sum up, the direct statistical 
method gives from 3} to 33 per cent., or including only the classes 
(1) and (2), comprising uncles, aunts, brothers, and sisters, 43 per 
cent. ; the indirect method 34 per cent.; and the partly indirect and 
partly statistical, founded on the Peerage and Burke, gives 3%. 
There is, however, some reason to suppose that the proportion is 
really higher amongst the landed classes. There is a serious 
discrepancy between the direct and indirect method as to the 
proportion of same-name and different-name marriages, which goes 
far to invalidate the results. 

Whether, however, these proportions are actually correct or not, 
there can be little doubt, that if the area taken is large enough the 
percentage of first-cousin marriages in any class is proportional to the 
percentage of same-name marriages; so that if the latter is, say, only 
half the former, the cousin marriages are also only half. I therefore 
obtained from the General Registry of Marriages at Somerset House 
a return of the proportion of same-name marriages in 1872 in 
various districts, namely, (1) London, (2) large towns, viz., Brad- 
ford, Leeds, Manchester, Portsmouth, Southampton, Exeter, Ply- 
mouth, Birmingham, Northampton, &c., and (3) Agricultural 
districts of Hampshire, Devonshire, Middlesex, Herts, Bucks, 
Oxon, Northampton, Huntingdon, Bedford, and Cambridge. I 
must take this opportunity of returning my warm thanks to the 
superintendent of the statistical department, Dr. Farr, for the very 
great kindness both he and Mr. N. A. Humphreys, of the General 
Registry Office, have shown in helping me in this inquiry by every 
way in their power. The following Tables, in which the third 
column is introduced for the sake of comparison with the statistics 
from the Pali Mali Gazette, give the results :— 
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Approximate Per Cent. | 
Per Cent. Ratio to of First Cousin 
of same-name the Number (1°25), Marriages 
Registered. Marriages. rom as deduced by 
Pall Mali Gazette. | previous method. 





I. Metropolitan is | 
District } er | | 

II. Urban Districts 22,346 : Z 
III. Rural Districts 13,391 ? | 2 | 














| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





It thus appears that in London, comprising all classes, the cousin 
marriages are about half what they are in the upper middle class, 
that is, probably 14 per cent. In urban districts they are about 
vsths of what they are in the upper middle classes, that is, probably 
2 per cent. In rural districts they are about two-thirds of what 
they are in the upper middle classes, that is, probably 2} per cent. 
In the middle and upper middle class or in the landed gentry pro- 
bably 35 per cent. In the aristocracy probably 43 per cent. This 
is in accordance with what might have been expected d@ priori: for 
the aristocracy hold together very much, the landed gentry slightly 
less, the business class again less. And beginning from the other 
end, London is an enormous community, recruited from every part of 
England; the large towns form communities, only one degree less 
heterogeneous ; and the country is still less heterogeneous. I am, 
however, somewhat surprised at finding the proportion in the rural 
population so small, for one would imagine that agricultural labourers 
would hold together very closely.’ 

Persons accustomed to deal with statistics will be-able to judge, 
better than myself, what degree of reliance is to be placed on the 
previous results. My own impression is that there is not an error of 
one per cent. in asserting that amongst the aristocracy the propor- 
tion of first-cousin marriages to all marriages is 44 per cent., and 
that for the upper middle classes, and the urban and rural districts 
the error in the percentages is somewhat less, and lastly for London 
decidedly less. But this is an impression that I hardly know how 
to justify, and I therefore leave an ample field for adverse criticism. 


IT.—IJnquiries in Asylums. 


I now pass on to the second part of my inquiry, namely, the 
endeavour to discover, by collecting statistics in asylums, whether 
first-cousin marriages are injurious or not. 

The method I intended to pursue was as follows: to get the 


(1) I may mention that Mr. Clement Wedgwood made very careful inquiries for me 
concerning 149 marriages of skilled artisans in the Potteries, and did not find a single 
case of first-cousin marriage, and only three where there was any kind of relationship 


between the husband and wife. He was further assured that such marriages never 
take place amongst them. 
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superintendents of asylums to ask each one of the patients under 
their charge, either personally or through their subordinates, the 
question, ‘‘ Were your father and mother first cousins or not?” In 
the case of the insane, I thought, in my ignorance, that those who 
had charge of them would have so intimate a knowledge of the 
character of each individual case as to be able to sift those whose 
answers could be depended on from those who were quite untrust- 
worthy. In this it appears that I was mistaken, as will be shown 
by the remarks sent me by the various gentlemen who so kindly took 
up this inquiry. I cannot help thinking, however, that they under- 
value the statistics which they have collected for me. I must take 
this opportunity to return my warm thanks to all the gentlemen 
mentioned below for the immense pains they have been at in collect- 
ing these results. I could hardly have believed that so many men, 
much occupied by their business, could have shown a stranger so 
much kindness, more especially as many of them seemed convinced 
that their labours were almost in vain. To Dr. W. Lauder Lindsay, 
Dr. Crichton Browne, Dr. Maudsley, and Dr. Scott, I must return 
my especial thanks for the really extraordinary vigour with which 
they took up the subject, and gave me every help in their power. I 
have also to thank Dr. Wilkie Burman, of Devizes; Dr. Bacon, of 
Fulbourn; Dr. Shuttleworth, of Lancaster; and Dr. Clouston, of 
Edinburgh, for their kind offers of help. The table of results is as 
follows :— 





| Answers 
| Number | to “ were baer ae 
English and Welsh Asylums, of Parents she Observations. 
Patients. 


cousins” Cousins. 





Examination conducted with 
great care; cases of doubt ex- 
cluded. Almost all who gave 
answers were lunatic and not 
idiotic. 


| Only those are given as trust- 
! 
| 
\ 


(lunatics and idiots) 


1. West Riding, Wakefield 
Dr. Crichton Browne 1 


worthy where the history of 
the patient could be ascer- 
tained. Amongst the males 
there were twelve cases of 
doubtful consanguinity, but 
whether first cousins or not, is 
not stated. 


ly nony of the farmer and trades- 
men class 


- Hanwell (lunatics) . a 
Dr. Rayner. . . . . 


. Warneford, Oxford 
(lunatic) .. 
Dr. Byewater Ward . 


. Mickleover, Pern 
(lunatics). . 
Dr. Murray ‘Lindsay 


5. Metropolitan —— 
Caterham Contin) 
on Adam . 
. lamorgan Count; 
(lunatics) . y 
Dr. Yellowlees- . . 


Dr. Lindsay thinks these statis- 
tics worth little. 


( Statistics - very imperfect; 
trustworthiness of answers 
uncertain. 
Statistics worth little. Of those 
who did not answer, 137 were 
ignorant, and 137 incapable. 
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English and Welsh Asylums. 


Number 
of 
Patients. 


Answers 
to “ were 
Parents 


First 
Cousins?” 


Offspring 
of 


First 
Cousins. 


Observations. 








7. Chester County (lunatics 
Dr. Lawrence. . . '} 
8. County Lunatic, Snen- 
ton, Nottingham . 
Dr. Phillimore .. . 


9. Grove Hall, Bow . -) 
Dr. Mickle. . .. .f 


10. Hatton, Warwick . 
Dr. Oscar Woods . \ 


11. Earlswood, Surrey (idiot) 
Dr. Grabham . . . My 


12.—Broadmoor Criminal 
(lunatic) . . . . ; 
Dr. Orange ... 
Totals for England and 
Wales. . ws I} 


Scorcu AsyLums. 


- Montrose (lunatic) . . 
Dr. Howden ... \ 


. Crichton Royal Institu- 
tion, Dumfries . 
Dr. Gilchrist ee 
. Southern Counties, Dum- 
MEE? Deas. oo 60 
Dr.Anderson . . 


tion, Perth 3 
Dr. Lauder Lindsay. . 
Perth District, Murthly 
Dr. McIntosh. . . } 


2 et 
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Patients of the labouring class. 
Statistics to be little depended on. 


Patients old soldiers. 


Patients, labourers and artisans. 
The offspring of first cousins 
belonged to seven families, 
Examination conducted with 
great care. 

Facts derived from parents, and 
therefore tolerably  trust- 
worthy. 


Dr. Orange places little reliance 
on these results. 


Between 3°46 and 3-29 per cent. 
of the patients who answered 
said they were offspring of first- 
cousin marriages. 


useless. No inquiry was made 


Dr. Howden thinks the inquiry 
of the idiots in this asylum. 


Dr. Lindsay thinks the results 
very doubtful. The failure to 
get answers was due to inca- 
pacity and refusal. 

Patients paupers. 


5°25 per cent. of the patients who 
answered said that they were off- 
spring of first-cousin marriages. 


Patients agricultural labourers. 


Twenty patients of better class; 
the rest labourers. 

No information as to numbers 
who failed to answer. Dr. C. 
considers these statistics of 

| little value. Roman Catholics 

4 do not marry first cousins. 
0°77 per cent. of alZ the patients 
say they are offspring of 
first-cousin marriages. 





The columns of observations show how very unsatisfactory the 


collectors consider these results. 


From various circumstances, it 


appears that the results from Earlswood, Hatton, and the West 
Riding Asylums are considerably more trustworthy than the others. 
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Including, then, only these three asylums, it appears that, out of 
2,301 patients, 90 or 91 were offspring of first cousins, that is 3:9 
per cent. The fact that this agrees pretty closely with the 3-4 per 
cent. deduced from the whole table, leads me to think that the trust- 
worthiness of the results collected has been under-estimated by the 
collectors themselves. 

At Hanwell, where also there were some circumstances leading 
one to believe in tolerable accuracy, the percentage is very small, 
and this agrees well with what I should have been led to expect, 
from the small percentage of cousin marriages I found in London, 
by the methods of the first part of this paper. It is to be observed, 
however, that there were twelve cases reported of doubtful con- 
sanguinity. 

It will be seen that the percentage of offspring of first-cousin 
marriages is so nearly that of such marriages in the general popula- 
tion, that one can only draw the negative conclusion that, as far as 
insanity and idiocy go, no evil as been shown to accrue from consan- 
guineous marriages. 

From the high percentage (51) of offspring of first-cousin mar- 
riages in the Scotch asylums, I should be led to believe that such 
marriages are more frequent in Scotland than in England and 
Wales, and from the mountainous nature of the country this was 
perhaps to be expected. 

The methods of the first part of this paper throw no light on the 
question as far as concerns Scotland. 

From the two Irish asylums no results whatever can be deduced. 

But, whatever the value of these statistics may be, the opinion of 
prominent medical men, who have had especial advantages of obser- 
- vation, and are many of them also men of science, cannot be without 
interest. 

Dr. Crichton Browne writes to me that the investigation was 
impossible in the case of idiots, except through the medium of the 
parents. ‘It has always seemed to me that the great danger 
attending such marriages consists in the intensification of the morbid 
constitutional tendencies, which they favour. Hereditary diseases 
and cachexi are much more likely to be shared by cousins than by 
persons who are in no way related ... (and these) are trans- 
mitted with more than double intensity when they are common to 
both parents. . . . They seem to be the square or cube of the com- 
bined volume . . . Even healthy temperaments, when common to 
both parents often come out as decided cachexiz in the children.” 
He adds, that persons of similar temperaments ouglit not to inter- 
marry. Elsewhere he tells me that he did not at first make sufficient 
allowance for the ignorance “and stupidity of my patients.” In 
such an investigation, congenital effects, he says, should be distin- 
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guished from the acquired. I fear, however, that I must leave this 
to some hands more skilful than mine. 

Dr. Howden, of Montrose, says: “As regards insanity, my own 
impression is, that unless there exists a hereditary predisposition 
the marriage of cousins has no effect in producing it. . . . Neither 
in insanity nor in any other abnormal propensity do two plus two 
produce four; there is always another factor at work neutralising 
intensification and bringing things back to the normal.” Dr. 
Howden thus disagrees with Dr. Crichton Browne, who, I take it, 
would maintain that, in insanity, two plus two make more, and not 
less, than four. 

Dr. Lauder Lindsay is of opinion that the ill-effects of cousin 
marriage, including insanity, are much less than represented. He 
urges the “impossibility ” of obtaining trustworthy answers from 
the patients themselves; and even the results of personal inquiries 
from the nearest relatives of the patients would be liable to much 
error. Several of my correspondents expressed a belief that con- 
sanguinity of parents was more potent in producing idiocy than 
insanity. The results from Earlswood do not seem, however, to 
confirm this, and here the results sent seemed peculiarly trustworthy. 

I had intended to pursue my inquiries in hospitals and asylums 
for other diseases, but the attempt which I made with respect to 
deaf mutes has shown me that the difficulties which arise are so 
great that it is almost useless to persevere in this course any further. 
I will now give the results which I have collected. 

The first return relates to the College for the Blind at Worcester. 
The results were communicated through the kindness of the Rev. 
Robert Blair and Mr. 8. 8. Foster. The college is small, and only 
20 cases are recorded, and particulars of each case were sent. Of 
these 20, the offspring of first cousins were one, and of second 
cousins one case of 2 brothers. Of the 20 cases, 2 were due to 
accidents. Thus, out of 17 families, there was one case of offspring 
of first cousins. 

Dr. Scott, of Exeter, has informed me that out of 241 families, in 
which there were children born deaf and dumb, there were 7 cases 
of first-cousin marriage. In three or four of these families there 
were more than one child so afflicted. 

Dr. Scott also kindly offered to place me in communication with 
the superintendents of a number of institutions for the deaf and 
dumb, and having availed myself of his kindness, I have collected 
the following answers. 

Mr. Arthur Hopper, of the Deaf and Dumb School near Bir- 
mingham, conducted an inquiry with the utmost care. He tells me 
that out of 122 pupils he has received information about the parent- 
age of all but 9. The 113 pupils, whose parentage is known, 
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belonged to 109 families; of these 113, there were deaf from acci- 
dent or disease 37, and of 10 the cause of deafness was unknown. 
Of these 10 pupils and the 66 congenitally deaf, not one was the 
offspring of a consanguineous marriage. Of the 37 who became 
deaf from disease, one was the offspring of first cousins. I am not 
informed whether the cases where several were deaf in a family 
belonged to the congenital cases, but it is almost certain to be so, 
and in any case I will assume (as the most unfavourable assump- 
tion) that it is so. Thus, out of 62 congenitally deaf families, not 
one was the offspring of even a consanguineous marriage. If we 
were to assume the 10 other cases to be cases of congenital deafness, 
it would be, not one in 72 congenitally deaf families was the offspring 
of a consanguineous marriage. 

Mr. Patterson, of the Manchester School for Deaf Mutes, kindly 
informs me that his 130 pupils belong to 123 families. Concerning 
8 of these families no information could be obtained; in 67 such 
families the deaf-mutism resulted from disease ; in 63 it was con- 
genital ; and only one family was the offspring of first cousins. 

Mr. Neill, of the Northern Counties Institution, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, says, “350 have been admitted into this institution, and I 
do not think more than 6 of the parents were cousins. In one 
family whose parents were cousins there were 4 deaf mutes.” 

I have thus accurate information with respect to 366 families 
(i.e., 2414-62463), and out of these 8 were offspring of first cousins; 
that is to say, nearly 2-2 per cent. were offspring of first cousins. 
And, including the 350 cases at Newcastle, the percentage is 47, 
or 1-9 per cent. It is curious to notice that I deduced 2 per cent. 
as the proportion of first-cousin marriages in urban districts, other 
than London. Thus as far as these meagre results go, no evil in the 
direction of deaf-mutism would appear to arise from first-cousin 
marriages. The failure to collect more statistics of this kind does 
not arise from any inability to get at the best sources of informa- 
tion; on the contrary, I have on all hands received the kindest 
assurances of willingness to help me. 

Mr. David Buxton, of the Liverpool School, says the mode of 
investigation is simply impracticable; but he has sent me several 
pamphlets on the subject, his own excellent paper amongst the 
number. 

Mr. William Sleight, of the Brighton School, tells me that the 
children know nothing, and the parents are unwilling to communi- 
cate the fact inquired after, and says, “As far as I have been able 
to ascertain, about 7 per cent. of born deaf children are the offspring 
of parents who were cousins.” (Query, first cousins ?) 

Mr. Patterson also writes to me that he is of opinion that, “though 
the result of the marriage of near relatives may not be seen in the 
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deafness of their immediate offspring, yet the result is a deteriora- 
tion of the constitution of the offspring, which may show itself in 
deafness in a few generations.” 

Mr. Neill, who has been engaged in the tuition of the deaf and 
dumb for forty years, thinks the cases of offspring of cousins so: 
afflicted are fewer than is supposed. He also gives me facts showing: 
how strongly heritable congenital deafness is where both parents 
are deaf-mutes ; marriages are, moreover, by no means uncommon 
between pupils of these institutions. 

To sum up the results of the whole investigation: It seems pro- 
bable that in England, among the aristocracy and gentry, about 4 
per cent. of all marriages are between first cousins ; in the country 
and smaller towns between 2 and 3 per cent.; and in London 
perhaps as few as 1} per cent. Probably 3 per cent. is a superior 
limit for the whole population. Turning to lunatic and idiot asylums, 
probably between 3 and 4 per cent. of the patients are offspring of 
first cousins. Taking into account the uncertainty of my methods 
of finding the proportion of such marriages in the general popula- 
tion, the percentage of such offspring in asylums is not greater than 
that in the general population to such an extent as to enable one to 
say positively that the marriage of first cousins has any effect in the 
production of insanity or idiocy, although it might still be shown, 
by more accurate methods of research, that it isso. With respect 
to deaf-mutes, the proportion of offspring of first-cousin marriages. 
is precisely the same as the proportion of such marriages for the 
large towns and the country, and therefore there is no evidence 


whatever of any ill results accruing to the offspring from the cousin- 
ship of their parents. 


TiI.—Marriages between Cousins in relation to Infertility and a High 
Death-rate amongst the Offspring. 


Professor Mantegazza states in a paper on consanguineous 
marriages’ that he may conclude with tolerable safety, from his 
collection of 512 cases of consanguineous marriage, that consan- 
guinity tends to cause sterility ; for he found that between 8 and 
9 per cent. of the recorded marriages were sterile. It is not clear, 
however, how he is entitled to draw this conclusion, unless he knows 
what is the proportion of sterile marriages in the general population, 
and he admits that he has no statistics on this point. M. Boudin, 
who wrote at an earlier date, is of the same opinion, and considers, 
further, that even where sterility does not afflict the consanguineous 
marriage itself, it is apt to affect the offspring.” Dr. Balley is also 

(1) “ Studj sui Matrimonj Consanguinei.”” Milan, 1868. 
(2) “ Annales d’Hygiéne Publique,” tom. xviii. pp. 5-82. 
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of opinion that the ill-effects of such marriages are liable to appear 
in the second generation.’ 

It appears to me that these points may be settled pretty satis- 
factorily by a comparison between the fertility of the marriages of 
first cousins and of the marriages of their offspring, as recorded in 
the pedigrees in “ Burke’s Landed Gentry” and the “Peerage,” 
with the fertility of marriages between persons not akin. 

I had already got a large number of marriages marked as being 
between first cousins, and accordingly proceeded to count the 
number of children arising therefrom. The marriages made within 
the twenty years immediately preceding the publication of those 
works were excluded ; so that only complete families were counted. 
It soon became evident that the lists of the daughters were very 
incomplete, and that the daughters were perhaps sometimes omitted 
altogether ; the sons dying in infancy are also frequently omitted 
(especially in the “Landed Gentry’’) ; and when such occurred I 
excluded them. I think that the lists of the sons surviving infancy 
are, however, pretty complete, and any incompleteness will clearly 
affect the record of marriages between persons not akin as much 
as it does the first-cousin marriages. The comparison to be made 
must, therefore, be only between the numbers of sons. I shall use 
the words sterile or infertile to mean the absence of children sur- 
viving infancy. The number of daughters recorded will be given, 
so as to show the extent of incompleteness. 

In this manner 116 families, offspring of first cousins, were 
collected. In all but 12 of them the marriages were between 
children of brothers. In 11 of the 116 it is merely stated that 
there was issue of the marriage, and in 8 others there is no infor- 
mation as to whether there was issue or not. I found in a subse- 
quent inquiry, by cross references to other pedigrees, that where 
there was no information there was nevertheless often a family ; so 
that the absence of information is no indication of sterility, and 
indeed is perhaps some slight indication of fertility, because the 
family is omitted in order to economize space, and d. s. p. (decessit 
sine prole) is frequently added where there was no issue. In this 
case, however, cross references were of no avail, because the family 
would be recorded in the pedigree under consideration or not at all. 
The absence of information is here then a slightly greater indication 
of sterility than in my later inquiry, where it is no indication at all. 

The cases where issue was recorded may clearly be disregarded 
in making the comparison, since they might be matched by similar 
cases amongst the non-consanguineous marriages. 

Subtracting, then, the 11 recorded cases of issue and the 8 cases 
of no information, we are left with 97 families; these gave 202 sons 


(1) ** Comptes Rendus,” tom. lvi. p. 135. 
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and 153 daughters. It is probable that about 212 daughters should 
have been recorded. Now 202 sons to 97 marriages is at the rate 
of 2:07 sons to each marriage; or, supposing the 8 cases of doubt 
to have been all sterile, we get 105 marriages as giving 202 sons, 
that is, at the rate of 1:92 sons to each marriage. 

Thus the average number of sons who survive infancy, arising 
from a marriage of first-cousins amongst the gentry of England, is 
between 1:92 and 2:07. 

The next step was to collect the non-consanguineous marriages. 
In order to secure myself from bias, I opened my book by chance 
and counted all the marriages in the pedigree which fell under my 
eye. I then did the same in another place, and so on. In this way 
217 families arising from persons not akin were collected, and found 
to give 416 sons and 340 daughters. Here, as before, the daughters 
are deficient, and about 437 daughters ought probably to have been 
given. Now 416 sons to 217 marriages is at the rate of 1:91 sons 
to each marriage. Thus the average number of sons who survive 
infancy, arising from non-consanguineous marriages, is 1°91. - 

The balance of fertility is therefore slightly on the side of the 
cousins, but the small difference is probably due to chance. 

In order to feel greater confidence in this result, a second method 
of analysis was carried out. If cousin marriages tend to cause 
sterility, they probably tend to cause partial sterility. Now amongst 
the 97 cousin marriages, 14 were sterile (in the sense defined), and 
amongst the 217 non-consanguineous marriages 33 were sterile. 
Thus we have 83 fertile cousin-marriages and 184 fertile non-con- 
sanguineous marriages; the former gave 202 sons, the latter 416 
sons. It will be observed that this course entitles me to disregard 
the 8 cases of ‘no information” before referred to, for if they were 
sterile they are to be subtracted ex hypothesi, and if there was issue, 
they could be matched by similar cases amongst the non-consan- 
guineous. Thus fertile first-cousin marriages produce sons at the 
rate of 2:43 sons to each marriage, and fertile non-consanguineous 
marriages produce sons at the rate of 2:26 sons to each marriage. 

Therefore the analysis leads to a similar slight balance in favour 
of the fertility of the first cousins, just as did the former one. 

I offer the following suggestion as a possible explanation of the 
greater fertility of the cousins, although mere chance is the more 
probable cause of the difference. Marriages between first cousins 
will be more apt to take place where there is a large group of 
persons who bear that relationship to one another. In such families 
fertility will be hereditary ; hence it is possible that the comparison 
is to some extent being effected between abnormally fertile families 
and those in which fertility is only normal. 

The next point to investigate is as to whether the offspring of first- 
cousin marriages are themselves affected by sterility. 
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To test this, recourse was again had to the “ Peerage” and 
“Landed Gentry,” and 136 marriages of the offspring of first cousins 
were collected. Concerning 29 of these no information could be 
obtained, and, for the reasons before assigned, these may be set aside. 
Of the 107 remaining marriages, it is recorded that 14 had issue. 
Subtracting these, we are left with 93 marriages, and these gave 180) 
sons and 157 daughters. It should be mentioned that some few of 
the marriages were recent, so that the families would be not quite 
complete in these cases. Now 93 marriages giving 180 sons is at 
the rate of 1:93 sons to each marriage. 

Again, 16 of these marriages were sterile, so that 77 fertile 
marriages gave 180 sons, that is at the rate of 2°34 sons to each 
marriage. If these two numbers, viz., 1°93 and 2-34, be compared 
with the corresponding numbers, viz., 1-91 and 2°26, for the non- 
consanguineous marriages, it is clear that there is again no evidence 
of want of fertility in the offspring of first-cousin marriages. 


The results with respect to fertility may be summed up in the 
following Table :— 





Average Number . Percentage | Ave’ Number 
f of of Sons to 


Parentage. 3) 
Sons to each Marriage.| Sterile Marriages.’ | each Fertile Marriage. 





Not consanguineous . 1:91 15°9 2°26 
. between 2°07 between 14°7 : 
Parents first cousins as ven and 20°9 } 2°43 
One parent the off- 
spring of a mar- . ° : 
riage between first 1°98 2 = 
cqousms’ . .-.. 




















The comparison may be best effected by means of the numbers in 
the last column. The figures in the second column are not of much 
value, since in some cases it was difficult to decide whether the 
entry should be made as being a case of “no information” or of 
sterility. 

The comparison of the figures in the first and last columns shows, 
without much room for doubt, that the alleged infertility of con- 
sanguineous marriages, whether direct or indirect, cannot be substan- 
tiated. 

I now pass on to the question of the youthful death-rate. 

It has been stated by M. Boudin and others that the offspring of 
consanguineous marriages suffer from an excessively high rate of 
infant mortality. I have tried to put this to the proof as follows :— 

I recurred to the families in the “ Peerage” which were offspring 
of first cousins, and marked every case where it is recorded that a 
son or daughter died in infancy or youth. Where the age of the 
child was mentioned, ten years was taken as the standard of youth. 


(1) Sterility means absence of children surviving infancy. 
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“ Burke’s Landed Gentry’ was of no avail in this inquiry, because 
I found that children dying in infancy were never, or very rarely, 
mentioned therein. 

From the “ Peerage” I could only obtain 37 fertile first-cousin 
marriages ; in two of these there were no children surviving youth. 
The 37 gave 86 sons, who survived infancy, 15 children (boys and 
girls) who died in infancy or youth, and 4 more as to whom the 
period of death was doubtful. Besides this, it is stated of one family, 
that “all died young except one daughter.” Now in the previous 
part of this paper it is shown that the average number of sons to a 
fertile first-cousin marriage is nearly 2}; so that it may not be 
unreasonable to credit this family with 4 infants who died. 

On this supposition we should have 37 fertile marriages of first 
cousins giving 86 sons, who survived, and between 23 and 19 boys 
and girls, who died early. Reducing these numbers to percentages, 
I find that— 

One hundred fertile marriages of first cousins would give from 
51 to 62 children who die young, and that for every 100 son, off- 
spring of first cousins, who survive youth, there are from 22 to 27 
boys and girls (their brothers and sisters) who die early. 

These numbers cannot be used as giving the actual infant death- 
rate, on account of the imperfections in the pedigrees in the 
“Peerage,” but they may be used in a comparison with other 
statistics deduced from the same source. 

Now 89 fertile non-consanguineous marriages (collected by chance 
from the “ Peerage”) gave 197 sons, and 44 sons and daughters 
who died young. Reducing these numbers to percentages as before, 
I find— 

That 100 fertile non-consanguineous marriages would give 49 
children who die young, and that for every 100 sons, offspring of 
fertile non-consanguineous marriages, who survive infancy, there are 
22 boys and girls (their brothers or sisters) who die early. 

The numbers to be compared are therefore 51 or 62 with 49, and 
22 or 27 with 22. 

These are merely two different ways of consulting the facts, and 
it appears that both methods give some evidence of a slightly 
lowered vitality amongst the offspring of first cousins. 

Thirty-seven cases form, however, far too small a total on which 
to base satisfactory statistics. The numbers thus collected are far 
scantier than those collected by others, but as far as I am aware this 
is the only occasion in which the method of collection has been one 
in which the unconscious bias of the collector could not operate. In 
all these inquiries I was ignorant as to whither the figures were 
tending until I came to add up the totals. 

This last inquiry is, I fear, worth but little, but so far as it goes it 
tends to invalidate the alleged excessively high death-rate' amongst 
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the offspring of cousins, whilst there remains a shade of evidence 
that the death-rate is higher than amongst the families of non- 
consanguineous parents. 


IV.—Conelusion. 


In my paper as read before the Statistical Society, the writings on 
this subject of some previous authors were reviewed. I may mention 
that Dr. Arthur Mitchell, of Edinburgh, conducted an extensive 
inquiry, and came to the conclusion that, under favourable conditions 
of life, the apparent ill-effects were frequently almost nil, whilst if the 
children were ill fed, badly housed and clothed, the evil might 
become very marked. This is in striking accordance with some 
unpublished experiments of my father, Mr. Charles Darwin, on the 
in-and-in breeding of plants; for he has found that in-bred plants, 
when allowed enough space and good soil, frequently show little or 
no deterioration, whilst when placed in competition with another 
plant, they frequently perish or are much stunted. 

It will be observed that my investigation, so far as it is worth 
anything, tends to invalidate this opinion ; but perhaps the apparent 
invalidation is due to the fact, that‘a large majority of Englishmen 
live under what are on the whole very favourable circumstances. 
Some authors (notably M. Boudin) express the most alarming 
opinions as to the evils of consanguineous marriage and support the 
opinions with large arrays of figures. Almost on all sides is found a 
general consent, as to the ill-effects of cousin marriages, which must 
certainly have far greater weight than my purely negative results. 
But it strikes me that in no case has the investigation been free from 
flaws, for in no case has it been really determined what is the pro- 
portion of consanguineous marriages in the whole population. The 
very various estimates which different people have given me of the 
frequency of cousin-marriages (from 10 per cent. down to 1 in 1,000, 
if my memory serves me right), lead me to believe that general 
impressions on this point are almost valueless. Every observer is 
biassed by the frequency or rarity of such marriages amongst his 
immediate surroundings. 

My own opinion is that the evil has been often much exaggerated, 
but that there are nevertheless grounds for asserting that various 
maladies take an easy hold of the offspring of consanguineous 
marriages. 

My paper is far from giving anything like a satisfactory solution 
of the question ; but it does, I think, show that the assertion that it 
has already been set at rest, cannot be substantiated. — 

The subject still demands attention, and I hope that my endea- 
vour may lead more competent investigators to take it up from some 
other side. Grorcr H. Darwin. 





THE HISTORY OF A PAVEMENT. 


Tuer: are few among the works of man’s hands that stand alone in 
their kind. You prefer one church to another, or doubt which to 
admire the most among a hundred; and the same of pictures, 
statues, and all the usual inventions of art. But art sometimes 
strikes out an invention which is unique, so that you can compare it 
with no standard, but have to study and take it in by itself. Such 
an invention is the pavement of the metropolitan church of the 
Virgin in the Tuscan city of Siena. It is a marble floor wrought, 
every part of it, with curious engraving or inlay, or a mixture of the 
two. Day by day, sauntering, praying, the people have worn the 
surface with their feet or knees, except where certain compartments, 
being more esteemed than the rest, are protected with boards and 
uncovered only on great occasions. Some places have been restored, 
where generations of feet and knees had left too rude a mark. To 
restore commonly means to exchange old work, priceless in its ruin, 
for new work worthless in its gloss. When will the Italians respect 
their monuments enough to feel that this vulgar falsification is worse 
than honourable decay? The municipal passion for restoring has 
done almost as much harm at Siena as at more central and fre- 
quented cities. They have taken down the statues of their famous 
Fonte Gaia, they have taken down the statues of this very cathedral 
front, and swept them into the museum or magazine of the cathedral 
works. Much renewal of the pavement has taken place from time to 
time. Much more is in contemplation. However, it is to the credit 
of the authorities that before the last improvements were put in 
hand, tracings were taken from the designs on the pavement 
as it then was. And a set of drawings faithfully reduced from 
these tracings has been brought to England, so that of the monument 
in question, whatever happens to it in future, there will exist among 
us a genuine record." My purpose is to show how in this singular 
and famous pavement may be read the whole artistic history of a 
brilliant community for nearly two hundred years. 

Such a floor to walk upon, I say, wrought all over with imagery 
in engraved and inlaid marble, is like nothing else in the world. It 
is quite different from mosaic, as we shall see. The only thing it 
brings to mind is a certain dream of Dante’s in the twelfth canto of 


(1) The drawings, by Sigr. Leopoldo Maccari, scultore dell’ opera del duomo at 
Siena, have been acquired by the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. The following 


essay is condensed from a course of lectures given by the writer in connection with 
these drawings. 
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the Purgatory. Dante there describes the ledge that winds round 
the mountain of expiation between the circles of Pride and Envy. 
Virgil bids him look down as they go, and see how their path is 
paved with imagery of God’s own workmanship. I quote from Mr. 
Cayley’s translation, venturing to change a turn here and there :— 
‘* As, to preserve their memory from decay, 
The tombs of earth above the buried show 
Tablets that each one as he looked pourtray, 
Which make afresh the gazer’s eyes to flow 
From the compulsion of remembrance old, 
Whose stings the tender-hearted only know ; 
Thus all the part which jutteth to enfold 
The mount as causeway, was delineated 
With shapes that of their holier Author told.” 


Then we hear what the delineations are. They are examples of pride 
and its punishment. It was characteristic of Dante no less than of 
those who came after him—characteristic of the Italian genius from 
the first hour of its freedom—to think of scripture and the classics 
together. Accordingly classical examples alternate in this passage 
with scriptural. The overthrow of Satan is matched with the over- 
throw of Briareus; the consternation of Nimrod with the despair 
of Niobe; the death of Saul is followed by the metamorphosis of 
Arachne; the flight of Rehoboam by the chastisement of Eriphile ; 
the murder of Sennacherib by his sons comes next to the vengeance 
taken by the Scythian queen upon Cyrus; the rout of the host of 
Holofernes is side by side with the sack of Troy. All these subjects 
Dante sees upon the pathway, in such lineaments that 
‘* Living the living, dead appeared the dead, 


Who sees the fact can see no more than I, 
So long as I advanced with down-bent head.” 


Observe Dante’s comparison of the workmanship with that of 
portraits on tombs. Clearly what he has in his mind is the common 
type of stone or metal slab let into the floor of a church, engraved or 
incised with the likeness of the deceased, and the engraved lines 
filled in with a black paste after the manner of niello. Now, that is 
part of the method actually employed in the Siena pavement. In the 
case of figure subjects, a slab of white marble has been cut to the size 
and shape of its destined compartment ; the main lines of the composi- 
tion have been.strongly engraved or incised upon it, and then filled in 
with black ; and so the subject lies boldly outlined under your feet. 
As you examine the area, you will find it contains not only scripture 
scenes, and among them one at least corresponding to the very text 
of Dante— 


‘how Asshur’s army was dispersed 
When Holofernes fell, and the defaced 
Remains of carnage ”— 


but also mystical allegories and the lineaments of pagan sages. You 
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will find it said by Vasari, the popular gossip and historian of these 
things, how the pavement was begun “ in a new manner” by the early 
Sienese painter Duccio. Duccio lived at the same time as Dante; 
and so, putting two and two together, you may naturally ask 
whether, in his imaginary pavement of Purgatory, Dante had not in 
view this real pavement of Siena cathedral. The answer is, No; 
Dante cannot have taken his hint from the workmen of Siena; but 
they may possibly have taken theirs from Dante." For Vasari’s 
remark about Duccio turns out to have been made, like so many of 
his remarks, at random. It is ascertained that this new way of 
enriching the pavement was in fact not thought of till after Duccio 


and Dante had both been dead nearly half a century. The historical 
origin of the work was this. 


I. 


At the end of the thirteenth century, as all students of Italian art 
and history know, Siena was one of the most illustrious of the Tuscan 
commonwealths. Crowned along her three-divided hill with towers 
the colour of the rose, guarded with her massive circuit of rose- 
coloured walls, she was the chief city of a great territory between 
Thrasimene and the sea. She was mistress of near one third of old 
Etruria. She was the neighbour and rival of Florence. Like 
Florence, she had little by little acquired practical independence 
and self-government during the two centuries while the struggle 
raged between Pope and Emperor. She had taken the Ghibelline or 
Emperor’s side in that struggle, Florence the Guelf or Pope’s side. 
But, Guelf or Ghibelline, the growth and organization of such a city 
followed the same law. A great centre of exchange and production, 
a great population of merchants, manufacturers, and artisans, had to 
constitute and maintain itself amidst an order of things theoretically 
feudal. Franchises had to be openly or covertly acquired ; imperial 
officers had to be defied, or transformed into a republican executive. 
Territorial nobles had to be assailed in their strongholds, and com- 
pelled to take on the duties and responsibilities cf citizens; smaller 
towns had to be brought under, and a whole district to be thus sub- 
jected to tribute and military service. At first each city was led 
along this course of aggrandisement by a governing oligarchy of 
great families. As the industrial and commercial spirit grew 
stronger and more confident, a share in the magistracy had to be 
conquered by the trading guilds. All this had happened at Siena, as 


(1) I press this point, because so good a worker as Mr. J. A. Symonds has noticed 
the coincidence, and asked (“Sketches in Italy and Greece,” p. 49) whether Dante had 
ever seen the Siena pavement; concluding, ‘‘ That is what we cannot say.’”” Whereas 
we can say very well. I am sure Mr. Symonds will not take it ill in a fellow-student if 
I say, that neither the paragraph above cited, nor that on Sienese political revolutions in 
his comprehensive new volume (“ Renaissance in Italy,” Smith, Elder, & Co., 1875), 
seems to me to give quite a just impression of its subject. 
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at Florence, by the time the final struggle of Guelf and Ghibelline 
was fought out, between 1250 and the end of the century. Both 
republics were in the first pride of their strength. It was their 
heroic age. The hearts of men beat high with liberty; their 
thoughts were set on great things; there was greatness in their 
looks and words, greatness in the monuments they founded, greatness 
in their hatreds and divisions. 

The names of Guelf and Ghibelline, afterwards the mere pretext 
of rancour, were now war-cries with a meaning. Siena was the 
inland as Pisa was the maritime fortress of the Ghibelline cause. 
She was the refuge of Ghibelline exiles from other cities. There- 
fore the Guelfic league resolved that she should be brought low. 
In the year 1260 Florence led out the league and encamped before 
Siena to destroy her. On a memorable September afternoon her 
armed citizens and the exiles within her gates, with some Ger- 
man auxiliary horse, poured out against the foe. That night the 
Arbia ran red with the blood of Florentines. There had been 
treachery in the Guelfic ranks; their horse had given way before 
the German onset; the best manhood of Florence had fallen fighting 
round her sacred car; the sun had .gone down upon the slaughter. 
Siena never won such another victory. The day of the Arbia is her 
greatday. Her triumph had indeed no lasting political consequences. 
The sword of Charles of Anjou came into the scale on the Papal side ; 


within a few years the Ghibelline cause was irretrievably lost again ; 
and Siena herself passed over quietly to the Guelfic name. Her 


government became more democratic. The magistracy of twenty- 
four priors, chosen half from the nobles and half from the people, 
by which she had been governed since 1232, was replaced, after 
several experiments, by a magistracy of nine from which the nobles 
were altogether shut out. But the exhilaration of the victory did not 
pass away. The city had become glorious in her own eyes. Her 
temper and enterprises put on henceforward that character to which 
Dante points once and again, calling the Sienese the vainest of all 
people. Her vanity lay in two things, an extravagant patriotism 
and an extravagant greatness of conception in her public works. To 
love your home and be proud of it was common to these early 
republics, but love and pride of home were nowhere so fanatical 
as at Siena. Imagination claimed for the city an august and 
legendary antiquity, and showed her badge of the she-wolf and 
sucklings in warrant of the claim. Religion claimed for her the 
special favour and protection of the Virgin. She was a venerable 
city, for she had been founded when Rome was founded ; she was a 
holy city, for to the Mother of God she had been from of old time 
consecrate. The coin struck by the people after the battle of the 
Arbia asserts the double claim in the legends Sena retus, Siena the 


ancient, and Civitas Virginis, city of the Virgin. To raise great 
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public monuments was common also in those days; but no other 
state planned monuments so colossal, in proportion to her power and 
revenues, as this one. Her crowning monument is the cathedral or 
mother church, dedicated to the Virgin of the Assumption, and 
standing on the highest ground within the walls. To its splendour 
the whole population contributed. Whatever factions tore the com- 
monwealth, whatever bloodshed stained the streets, here rose above 
the strife the visible symbol of an ideal unity and of a common 
worship. The maintenance and enrichment of the building consti- 
tuted one of the first duties of the magistracy. In that very year of 
victory, 1260, the chief of the executive on taking office had to 
swear toa long series of articles binding him to take proper measures 
for this purpose. And at all times, it was his business to see that 
contributions to the cathedral fund were duly paid, that a qualified 
superintendent of the works was appointed and his orders obeyed, 
and that moot questions of art or construction were submitted to 
commissions of experts elected according to certain forms. 

The great source of the revenues of the fabric consisted in wax 
candles. Every male inhabitant of the town between eighteen and 
seventy was bound to offer one—of the best wax—on the eve of the 
festival of the Assumption in August. Every tributary town or 
village was rated for the same purpose, and compelled to contribute 
in the same kind according to its wealth. Besides this, the several 
trade guilds or corporations had to offer gifts of candles, each on the 
anniversary of its patron saint, without prejudice to the general 
offering on the eve of the Assumption. These offerings were 
readily converted into money, the demand for candles being per- 
manent and steady, for purposes of private devotion. The consider- 
able revenue thus realised was augmented by pious bequests and 
donations ; and a special law-officer was appointed for the purpose 
of summarily deciding all disputes in case of estates thus devised, 
in order that the works might not be kept waiting for their 
due. But all these sources of income were not enough. It often 
happened, as the summer came round, that all the proceeds of last 
year’s offerings and of incidental receipts had been exhausted ; and 
then it was customary for the superintendent of the works to 
petition the officers of the exchequer for an extraordinary grant of 
public money, which they would, if times were prosperous, furnish 
either on their own responsibility or on the authority of a special 
commission. Whenever the superintendent had a balance of so 
much as ten lire in hand, he was bound to expend it in the prepara- 
tion of further materials. Every possessor of a beast of burden 
might be called upon to give the labour of his beast, two days in 
each year, for the transport of materials from the quarries to the 


works, and for this service he received an indulgence from the 
bishop. 
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And so, by the unanimous will of a community agreed in this 
when it was agreed in nothing else, the building grew. The outlines 
of its architectural history, long very obscure, have been cleared up 
since the publication of archive after archive by the industry of 
local and foreign scholars. I have said that in 1260 great additions 
were undertaken to the church then existing. It was the hour when 
the Gothic style, with those adaptations and compromises which 
suited the Italian genius, was beginning to be seen in Tuscany. 
The new religious orders of Francis and Dominic preferred this 
style, and it was in the building of their conventual churches that 
the pointed arch came into use south of the Alps. The round arch, 
however, still prevailed in the dome and vaultings added to the 
existing Romanesque fabric at Siena between 1260 and 1264. But 
two years later there came to the city an artist from whose school 
the Italian Gothic was destined to go forth and take full possession 
of the architecture of the peninsula for the next hundred and fifty 
years. I mean Niccold Pisano, the father of art in Tuscany, who at 
this time initiated with one hand a great classical movement in 
sculpture, and with the other a great Gothic movement in architec- 
ture. Niccold Pisano came with his son and pupils to Siena in 
1266, and wrought there the famous pulpit which is to this hour one 
of the chief glories of the cathedral. Under the influence of the 
Pisan school the building was gradually transformed, extended, and 
decorated according to the pointed system. Giovanni, the son of 
Niccold, and far more of a Gothic than his father, was in charge of 
the work between the years 1284 and 1299. To him is due the 
plan of the facade, the richest piece of carved and fretted architecture 
in Italy, in which the Southern fashion of striping white marble with 
black goes along with an almost Northern depth of relief and projec- 
tion, and an immense display in gables, arcades, and pinnacles. For 
some eighteen years after that, the progress of the building was slow 
and its revenues fell off, owing, as it seems, to the pressure of other 
important public works. Then there was a great renewal of activity, 
which for four or five years was chiefly directed to extending and 
enriching the choir or space behind the transept. The ground at 
this part slopes suddenly away, and there is a church, or rather 
baptistery, built against the slope; the floor of the cathedral choir 
was run right out upon the roof of this baptistery. In 1322 a com- 
mittee of native and foreign artists reported that these extensions 
were structurally insecure and would spoil the proportions of the 
cathedral, and recommended that they should be discontinued. And 
in a supplement to their report, the committee advised that, 


‘¢ To the honour of God and the blessed Virgin Mary his most Holy Mother, 
who was, and is, and shall for evermore be the head of this state of Siena, 
there should be begun and built a new, great, and beautiful church, which 
should be well proportioned in length, height, and breadth, and in all the 
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dimensions proper to a beautiful church, and with all the splendid ornaments 
which attach and appertain to so great and honourable and beautiful a church ; 
to this end, that our Lord Jesus Christ and his most Holy Mother and her 
celestial court may in the said church be praised and blessed in hymns, and 
the said commune of Siena may by them be evermore protected from evil and 
held in perpetual honour.” 

In spite of this recommendation, the old expedients were pursued for 
fifteen years more. Butat last, in 1337, acertain goldsmith-architect 
of the city having matured a plan “of great beauty and usefulness 
and convenience for the said work,” the chief magistrate for the 
year rang the bell of the tower which called the great Council of the 
people together, and put the new scheme to the vote. So daringly 
imagined was it that, even in Siena, the city of daring imaginations, 
many were found to shrink from it; but when the vote was taken, 
there were 212 ayes to 132 noes ; the scheme was carried, and the 
first stone of the new church laid. It was more like a dream than 
anything real. The plan was nothing less than to turn the whole of 
the mighty existing church into the mere transept for a new church 
to be built at right-angles to the old. Conceive what the new itself 
needed to be—the length of nave, the strength of pier, the height 
of vault—the dimensions, indeed, of temples built in dreams, but 
scarcely of architecture to be raised in real marble and roofed by 
living hands. As you stand at this day on the south side of the 
cathedral square of Siena, it is long before you become aware of a 
fragment of wall which hangs alone, like a cliff, high away above 
some buildings behind you. ‘That wall is pierced by a great 
pointed window; presently you find other lofty portions of a like 
architecture running from it in the direction of the cathedral; and 
it dawns upon you that the cathedral as it stands, and that distant 
cliff of uncompleted wall with its window, were one day meant to 
be joined together as parts of the same enormous building. So 
it was; the first stone of the new scheme was laid; the outer wall 
and some piers of one long aisle were raised; the vast front began 
to hang in heaven; that was ten years’ work ; and the work of those 
ten years was all. For at the end of the ten years a great visitation 
came upon the city. The plague, which made havoc in Florence and 
all over Italy in 1348, was nowhere so fatal as at Siena. Dogs 
pulled the dead about the streets. When the mortality was 
stayed, scarce one man was found where three had been before. 
The mortality was followed by anarchy. Old factions, so far from 
being healed, broke out anew, and new factions came up and com- 
plicated the old. The population by degrees broke up into a system 
of sections or castes each hating and plotting against the other with 
incredible animosity. The city had the strength to remain brilliant, 
gifted, vainglorious, fierce in the defence of her liberties, for two 
hundred years yet ; but her best days were over. She had not the 
strength to carry out in marble that dream she had dreamed to her 
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own and the Virgin’s honour. Five years after the plague, we find the 
superintendent of the cathedral works complaining that the revenues 
still fail to come in, and petitioning the chief magistrate to insist 
upon the customary grant from the exchequer. A year or two after 
that, another difficulty presents itself; certain structural defects 
are apparent in the new work; a Florentine architect is called in to 
examine them, and reports that several arches and piers will have 
to be taken down. And last, in 1356, two native artists being 
consulted give their opinion frankly, and advise the discontinuance 
of the new church begun twenty years before. Not only, say they, 
does this extravagant new scheme involve the destruction of the 
existing dome and campanile ; but the part of it actually done is 
defective; to complete it would take a hundred years or more, 
and cost more than a hundred and fifty thousand gold florins. 
Upon this, the council conclude to give it up, to pull down what 
has been begun, and henceforth to spend all their resources upon 
finishing, enriching, and beautifying the original fabric. The first 
resolution was not carried out, or else we should not find those mighty 
ruins still in their place. The second was, and thence it comes about, 
that of all churches the mother church of Siena is, within, the richest 
treasure-house of art; having been in the following generations 
finished, enriched, and beautified with a thousand precious things in 
colour and stone and metal and wood work, but rarest of all, with 
this pavement like the pavement of no other floor but that which 
Dante trod by the side of Virgil in his vision. 


II. 


Up till this crisis when the people, abandoning the impossible, 
determined to perfect and adorn the church they already had, its 
floor had been simply paved with brick. At least, we find entered 
under date 1362 a payment to a bricklayer for new bricking a part 
of it. And it is seven years later, in 1369, that we have the first 
record of a compartment laid down in figured marble. From that 
date until 1547—a few years only before the city lost her last 
remains of independence and fell after a fierce resistance beneath 
the power of Charles V. and the Medici—we can trace, entry by entry, 
the continuance of the work. And there the work remains, and 
verifies, with no important discrepancy or hitch, this testimony of 
chronicles and ledgers. I have said how the way they wrought was, 
for figure subjects, by vigorously incising the lines of the composi- 

tion upon a surface of white marble, and filling in such lines with 
black paste. That method, not unlike the workmanship customary 
on tombs, may properly be called intaglio or engraving. For orna- 
ments and borders to those figure subjects they used another 


method, laying together pieces of black, white, or variously coloured 
VOL, XVIII. N.S. E 
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marble exquisitely cut according to the design. That is the 
method of ¢arsia, or inlay; and the whole secret of the Siena 
pavement is the combination of these two methods—engraving and 
inlay—in a manner simple at first but by degrees becoming more 
and more artificial. The general name commesso was given to the 
combined art. 

They began with the central nave leading up to the transept. 
Here the earliest subjects are not religious, but allegorical and 
political, and first of all the Wheel of Fortune. That familiar moral 
can indeed have come home more nearly to no people than to the 
Sienese at this hour. Three men are tied to the wheel, one is up 
and another down and another half-way; and in the four corners 
of the compartment are half-figures of heathen sages, Euripides, 
Aristotle, Epictetus, and Seneca, each of them exhibiting on a 
scroll some maxim of fortune’s instability. Siena was the seat of a 
very famous university, and a scholiast spirit, a love of classical 
examples and quotations, had shown itself in her art earlier than 
in that of any other school. Her painters did not wait for what is 
usually called the Renaissance, the great antiquarian movement, that 
is, of the fifteenth century, to fill their work with ideas borrowed from 
Aristotle, and to cover walls and vaults with figures of Mars and 
Pallas, Camillus, Fabricius, and the Scipios, Cicero and Pompey and 
Cesar. Here we have this same spirit declaring itself in the earliest 
ornaments of the cathedral floor. Technically, it should be said, we 
cannot judge of the style of this subject, as it has been restored in 
the worst manner. Next to allegory come politics. A second among 
the five compartments of the nave shows the she-wolf and suck- 
lings, the emblem of the city, inlaid in a round, and all about it on a 
smaller scale the emblems of her allied and tributary cities,—including 
some who were far oftener her enemies than her allies, and others whom 
she had desired but not been able to make tributary. There is the 
Guelfic lion for Florence, the hare for Pisa, the hawk for Volterra, 
the horse for Arezzo, the pelican for Perugia, the unicorn for Viterbo, 
the goose for Orvieto, the griffin for Grosseto, the lion and lilies 
for Massa Maritima, the spotted leopard for Luna. The other com- 
partment bearing upon politics, and done as it seems about the same 
time, shows an eagle set in the centre and a number of columns 
radiating from the eagle like spokes from an axle. The eagle is no 
doubt the emblem of the Holy Roman Empire, and the columns (a 
shield and column are always put into the hands of personified 
Strength, or Fortitude) indicate the strength, as their arrangement 
within a circle indicates the unity, of the ideal government men had 
dreamed of and looked to find realised in that empire. One can 
fancy some jurist of the university suggesting this device, and the 
council of the cathedral works adopting it in compliment to an 
emperor; for Siena, though she had long ceased to be numbered 
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among the Ghibelline cities of the peninsula, had not so far forgotten 
her past as to lose her sentimental devotion to the power beyond 
the Alps; and whenever an emperor came down through Italy to 
be crowned at Rome, she was very ready to entertain and do him 
homage handsomely, provided always she suspected him of no 
designs against her state and liberties. 

The first regular figure subject that occurs upon the pavement is 
in a triangle beneath the dome, where the story of one who sees the 
mote which is in his brother’s eye, but not the beam which is in his 
own eye, was wrought (1374) in simple outline and with the naif and 
dignified manner of the great Sienese painters who had flourished 
fifty years earlier. The beam is a sharp splint a foot and a half 
long, complacently ignored by the goodly youth in whose eye it 
sticks. Next, and covering, as it seems, an interval of nearly fifty 
years, come five great single figures laid in rounds, one of them at 
the end of the choir and two in each of the choir aisles. These are 
allegories of the grave and earnest sort with which Italy had been 
made familiar at the close of the thirteenth century by Giovanni 
Pisano, and after him by Giotto. The first four are cardinal virtues. 
Temperance, in close dress and coif, mixes water with her wine. 
Prudence holds up the serpent which means wisdom, and with her 
three faces surveys past, present, and future. Justice wields her 
sword. Fortitude grasps her column, for strength in sustaining, and 
her shield, for strength in withstanding. In the fifth round at the 
end a woman of sweet and charitable mien kneels with folded hands. 
This is the figure of Christian Mercy or Compassion, and in the 
whole series there is not a nobler conception. This compartment is 
also to be noticed for the richness of its Gothic border, and as being 
the first, or nearly the first, in which a background of black marble 
has been employed within the border to throw up the white figure. 

And now we get to figures no longer single and symbolical, but 
grouped several in a field for the expression of life and action ; and 
with that, to a more complicated and ingenious technical treatment. 
A great master in the art of wood inlaying, Domenico di Niccold, 
having finished the stalls and woodwork of the magistrates’ chapel 
in the town-hall in a manner “ pleasing to the eyes and minds” of 
his fellow-citizens, is engaged for the cathedral works. There he 
turns his experience of wood inlaying to account for the art of 
marble inlaying, and does such wonders in beautifying the choir as 
to earn the surname de/ Coro—Dominic the son of Nicholas, of the 
Choir. He made a colossal figure of David seated with his harp, and 
his musicians round about him; and he encircled them with a 
wonderful ornament of acanthus leaves twined or rolled about a 

(1) I pass over the figures of the theological virtues Faith, Hope, and Charity in 
the south transept, which may have been wrought .in the same interval, but which 
two successive restorations have entirely transformed. 
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great_ hoop—Gothic decorative forms giving place to classical. Ina 
separate panel on one side a young David has fitted the smooth stone 
to his sling; on the other a huge Goliath flinches vainly from the 
missile. And round all this part, a brother of Domenico’s, with help 
from an artist of Florence, made a fanciful and brilliant border in 
the new grotesque taste of scrolls and Cupids. And now the fashion 
of the work ran for a long while chiefly upon subjects of Old Testa- 
ment history, with rich-tessellations and classical arabesques border- 
ing each compartment. Domenico di Niccold was succeeded as chief 
designer by an artist of the city named Paolo di Martino. Between 
1424 and 1425 Paolo designed for the spaces about the junction of 
choir and transept three figures of judges and leaders of the Jews 
—Moses, Joshua, and Judas Maccabeus—and two subjects of Jewish 
triumph, Samson with the jaw-bone of an ass, and Joshua’s vengeance 
upon the Amorite kings. The background is by this time made of 
brown or reddish marble for earth, and black for sky, with the figures 
still always thrown out in white marble, and the details upon them 
engraved and filled in with a dark paste. Paolo di Martino is not a 
very accomplished designer ; his mail-clad Philistines are small and 
limp, as they strew the ground or cower stiffly helpless in the 
clutch of the colossal Samson. Yet he knows how to go to the 
root of the matter, and express his meaning with a quaint and 
serious energy, both here and where the Lord has discomfited the 
Amorites before Israel, and slain them with a great slaughter at 
Gibeon, and chased them along the way that goeth up to Beth- 
horon, and smitten them to Arekah and unto Makkedah. The 
eave of Makkedah, and men rolling great stones to the mouth of the 
cave, and the five kings hanging upon five trees till the evening, are 
all there, expressed in the same quaint fashion, half helpless, half 
intense. I pass over an interesting subject in the pure outline 
manner, showing a mother with her child meeting and vehemently 
talking with an old man who carries a purse, because I can get no 
clue to its meaning, and am puzzled by both the date and the author- 
ship assigned it (Domenico di Niccold, 1433). The next year inter- 
rupts the series of Old Testament subjects with a subject prompted 
by contemporary history. It happened that the Emperor Sigismund 
in 1432 conceived the desire of coming down to Rome and receiving 
from the Pope the crown of the Holy Roman Empire. Sigismund’s 
father, Charles IV., had been the last emperor to go through this 
ancient ceremony, indispensable in earlier days, but by this time 
often neglected. And when Charles IV. had passed through Siena 
on his way to Rome and back from thence, the people had caught 
him fomenting their anarchy, intriguing against their liberties, and 
endeavouring to make himself master of their government. Instantly 
they rose and rabbled him in the market-place, pelting to death four 
hundred horsemen and twelve hundred horses of his German retinue 
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before they forced him back in dismay to his quarters and presently 
out of the city. And now, when more than half a century later 
Sigismund his son was on his way to Rome, and proposed to stop at 
his faithful city of Siena, the people feared he might intend some 
revenge for that insult offered to his father. So they sent him a 
cold message, merely saying he was free to come, and would be 
received. But, before Sigismund’s entry, a turn in Italian politics 
and alliances had taken place which seemed to show that Siena 
might really count on his imperial friendship. So when he did 
come he was splendidly entertained. He stayed ten months in the 
town, attempting nothing against its franchises, nay, solemnly 
renewing them when he went away, and having in the meantime 
honourably done his best to give peace to Tuscany by compounding 
his own quarrels with the Pope, and those of Siena with Florence. 
At this the old loyalty of the people waxed warm within them, and 
they resolved to commemorate the visit of the emperor in their 
precious cathedral pavement. Just south of the centre of the tran- 
sept you will find the likeness of him enthroned, and at the steps of 
his throne on either hand three figures of his ministers and coun- 
sellors—a man of war, two men of law, two astrologers, and another 
whose calling I cannot define. This group is one of the best and 
purest in design among them all. 

Then the artists of the cathedral went back to the Old Testament. 
In 1447 one Pietro di Minella designed, in the compartment of the 
pavement next to Sigismund, the story of the death of Absalom. 
The boughs of two oak-trees, a bold piece of abstract foliage design, 
sweep and meet in the upper field. From one of them hangs 
Absalom, his hair wound about the branch, his eyes starting and 
hands extended ; the hind-quarters of his disappearing mule are seen 
beside the foot of the tree; Joab and his young men have come and 
thrust the three darts, or long spears as they are represented, with 
deliberation into the region of his heart. A figure of Solomon, and 
an illustration of the blind leading the blind, with some emblems 
inlaid on the pavement outside the entrance to the building, are all 
that fill the next five-and-twenty years. And then, about 1473, 
begins a period of immense activity. One little set of emblems in 
the south transept, defaced but singularly beautiful, belongs to this 
period, and differs strangely from all the other work done in it. 
The seven ages of man are shown in single white figures set in 
squares or diamonds of black. These ages are not divided as usual : 
four divisions are given to the time before manhood, as if to draw 
out as much as possible that season when life is life indeed. There is 
no mewling and puking, nor any whining school-boy: Infantia is a 
naked child playing among flowers ; Pueritia an Italian boy in short 
cloak and cap walking in the fields; the season of youth is spun 
out, always among flowers, through Adolescentia and Juventus ; man- 
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hood is not a soldier full of strange oaths and bearded like a pard, buta 
studious citizen walking with open book; Decrepitas moves, over a 
land flowerless at last, on crutches to his open grave. The pretty 
quiet and simplicity of this, I say, is very unlike the quality of 
other work that was going on at the same times. For, in four vast 
irregular compartments;to right and left of the central space under 
the dome, artists of the city now designed and inlaid multitudinous 
scenes of battle and slaughter. First that scene which tallies with 
Dante’s vision—the death of Holofernes and overthrow of his host. 
The advance of the Renaissance spirit is shown by the way in which 
the designer has treated the beleaguered city. He has delighted his 
imagination with piling up an infinity of classical temples and 
corridors and statues upon columns; he has inscribed the ramparts 
with the word BETVLIA writ large, and adorned them with two 
great medallions copied from the antique, one, I think, from the 
portraits of Scipio Africanus. He has shown a great desire to 
express the actions of men and horses in strong movement, but no 
very great power. The men at arms look curiously steady and benig- 
nant as they thrust at and overset each other with their long spears. 
Judith and Holofernes are minor personages, and the passage show- 
ing the act of vengeance within the tent is almost destroyed. Next 
we have to do with an artist of stronger and more individual temper. 
Matteo di Giovanni was one of the best painters of Siena at this 
time ; and his favourite subject was the horrible one of the massacre 
of the Innocents. He painted it in colours three or four times, and 
here it is in marble on the cathedaal floor. A villainous Herod sits 
at one end of an arcaded court, to express the architecture of which 
Matteo has put forth his best science, and taxed all the resources of 
the inlayer in the cunning use of grey and red-yellow marbles. Above 
the arcades he has represented a Bacchanalian frieze, pierced here 
and there with round windows to which those of Herod’s household 
come to look grinning down upon the slaughter that goes on before 
their master. Many pitiful figures of dead babies are tossed face 
downwards or anyhow upon the floor, and these are designed, singly, 
with extraordinary force and feeling. But in the straggling medley 
of women and children that fills the hall, the force is wanting, and 
the feeling is brutally ignoble. Matteo means to make the soldiers 
look wicked and ferocious, he only makes them look fantastically 
grim and debased. He means to make the mothers look desperate 
and agonized, he only makes them look fantastically grim and 
debased too. How this character was an essential part of Matteo’s 
genius you may judge by seeing what the lovely rhythm and blithe- 
ness of a Greek frieze has become in passing through his imagi- 
nation. His carved Menads and Sileni, above, have in their frenzy 
the same ugly intensity, the same ignoble grimness, as his Jewish 
mothers and Roman soldiers below. Not so astonishing a specimen 
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as this is of the richness of combined engraving and inlay, but a far 
nobler design, is the opposite subject of the sacrifice of Jephthah, the 
work of an otherwise unknown artist, Francesco da Bastiano. Here 
again the romantic part of the story, Jephthah’s daughter coming 
out to meet him with timbrels and with dances, Jephthah sacrificing his 
daughter (in a round classical temple), are only by-episodes in the 
distance. The main point is the fighting; the main matter is that 
Jephthah should smite the children of Ammon from Aroer even until 
thou come to Minnith, even twenty cities, and unto the plain of the 
vineyards, with a very great slaughter. And so he does. He 
rides, a really noble and pre-eminent figure, and before him his 
horsemen pursue the enemy. Francesco da Bastiano has not the 
distinctness of the Florentines, not their art and grandeur in 
massing and distributing groups; he has much of the feverish Sienese 
passion to seize motion at the quick and expression at the most 
poignant; but he does this better than his fellows; his fore- 
shortenings of fallen horses and hurrying riders have immense force 
as well as vehemence ; there is one rider and his horse who fling up 
their faces and yell in the passion of pursuit, there is one who flees 
with his arms about his horse’s neck, that would be masterly figures 
in any composition. Last and weakest of these crowded battle- 
scenes is a defeat of Herod by his brother-in-law, with a long 
quotation from Josephus. Let us not dwell upon it, but turn to the 
second kind of subject that was being done upon the floor at this 
busy time. 

Among the countless personages of Christian and pagan my- 
thology that occupied the imagination of the Renaissance, none 
had for this age a greater attraction than the sibyls. Men lived 
under the Christian law and believed in the Christian revelation ; 
but also they reverenced antiquity and yearned towards the pagan 
past. Hence they loved to think of aught that seemed to establish a 
link between the old world and the new. And such were the sibyls 
—wise women of old, as they were conceived, who in the midst of 
paganism had known the true God, and in dark sayings foretold the 
coming of Christ. Inspired women uttering oracles or offering 
prophetic scrolls to kings, had been not unknown in the real 
mythology of later Greece or Rome. Greece knew of a Delphian 
and an Erythrean sibyl. Rome knew of the Tiburtine sibyl whose 
name was Albunea, and of that Cumzan sibyl into whose mouth 
Virgil has put the prophecy of a child about to be born and of a 
reign of peace to come. To the Roman world after its conversion, 
the prophecy recorded in Virgil seemed a manifest inspiration ; the 
child whose birth it foretold was manifestly Christ. In the first two 
or three Christian centuries, tales of other prophetesses and their 
prophecies took shape. Voices testifying to the oneness of God 
were declared to have spoken from of old in all the corners of the 
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earth—in the mystic East, in the African desert, in the isles of 
Greece, along the shores of Troy. The number of sibyls increased 
from four to ten. There came to be a Persian sibyl, a Cimmeriam 
sibyl, a Samian sibyl, a Phrygian sibyl, a Libyan sibyl, and a sibyh 
of the Hellespont. Greek writings purporting to be the books of the 
sibyls came into circulation. By the early church in general these 
writings were accepted, and pointed to as evidences for the new 
faith. But gradually these texts reputed sibylline disappeared ; and 
the Middle Age almost forgot the sibyls. So soon, however, as 
men’s thoughts turned again with yearning towards antiquity, they 
remembered, again, these antique prophetesses and loved to celebrate 
them. After the fourteenth century their lineaments occur again 
and again in art. We all know under what august varieties of 
type Michelangelo conceived them, expressing in his sibyls of the 
Sixtine chapel whatever of passionate foreboding and denunciation, 
whatever of loving and brooding wisdom, whatever of exalted con- 
templation, whatever of mystic dread and desire, can find their seat 
in the souls and upon the countenances of women. Well, in these 
years between 1480 and 1485, the Sienese besides their great battle- 
scenes laid down great figures of the Sibyls, five of them in the floor 
of each aisle, and beside each Sibyl a tablet carrying her name, and 
generally another upon which is written some fragment of Christian 
prophecy ; in all this making considerable display of a learning 
chiefly borrowed, so far as I can ascertain, from Lactantius. The 
figures are by different hands, some of them of great beauty and 
power, several unluckily altered by restoration. And in the same 
vein they wrought yet another subject, filling the first compartment 
of the nave as you come in with a figure of Mercurius Trismegistus. 
delivering his prophetic books to a disciple. Mercurius Trismegistus 
was supposed to have been a great sage of Egypt in the time of 
Moses, and to have been one with the Egyptian Thoth. He too is 
thought of as having been among those who in far-off antiquity 
knew and foretold the true God. In astrology and the occult 
sciences his personage assumes immense importance. He is here: 
represented as a bearded Oriental in a tall turban; the man who- 
reverently receives the book from him and a third figure standing by 
are likewise in Oriental attire. The compartment is somewhat 
grimly conceived and coarsely executed. And here, in 1488, ends 


the series of subjects done by native artists of Siena in the traditional 
manner of their school. 


Iil. 


The series, we have seen, had been begun towards the close of the 
fourteenth century, in 1370, and continued through nearly the 
whole of the fifteenth. Many of the designs had been furnished by 
masters whose profession was painting, others by professed inlayers. 
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Upon the whole the designs represent well the state of the Sienese 
school during this period. In the old great days of Siena, she had 
had a school of painting second to none in Italy. About 1300, and 
from then till the middle of the century, the glory of Giotto and his 
school at Florence had been fairly rivalled by the glory of Duccio, 
Simone Martini, Pietro and Ambrogio Lorenzetti at Siena. Mystical 
grace and passion, the characters of life and truth, sincerity and 
loftiness of conception, none of these had been wanting to the 
members of this group. They had gone a long way in the direction 
of complete technical mastery as well. Artists from Siena went out 
to other districts, and the city became the teacher of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting to half Italy. Then came the plague, and 
the time of depression and disaster. The anarchy that came on the 
top of the mortality was of this kind. For more than sixty years the 
city had been governed by that magistracy of nine, chosen exclusively 
from merchant families of a certain fortune and standing, who thus 
became a kind of ruling caste. In spite of much hot blood within 
the city and nearly constant feuds, chiefly between the great houses 
of the old Guelf and Ghibelline following, the authority of this 
merchant caste had not been shaken in town or territory. But a 
vast amount of hatred had accumulated against them on the part of 
those excluded from the government—the great houses on one side, 
the smaller traders and artisans on the other. Soon after the plague, 
this hatred exploded. The nine were dispossessed. Twelve magis- 
trates were chosen from families of another fortune and standing. 
These quickly became a caste too, and were as bitterly hated as 
the nine. A new order called Reformers got possession of power ; 
and successively other and yet other orders down to the lowest. 
Each of these hardened quickly into something like a hereditary 
clan or caste, with a deadly hereditary rancour against the rest. As 
one caste got power, the members of the others were banished and 
persecuted. The great families, excluded from the government, 
were always intriguing with the populace against the order 
momentarily in power. In one revolution, the most ruinous of all, 
four thousand artisans were driven out and emigrated for good to 
other cities. The enemies of the State were always encouraging the 
exiles to conspire. Add to this intestine anarchy an almost incessant 
drain from border warfare against neighbouring states, and the 
depredation of the territory, almost every summer, by armed hordes 
of mercenaries plundering either on their own hand or at the orders 
of some hostile neighbour. How could a community existing under 
such desperate conditions recover again from a great visitation? At 
Florence, indeed, for thirty years in the middle of this same fatal 
fourteenth century, things were almost as bad. But, after the great 
crisis of her popular insurrection in 1378-81, Florence did recover. 
Under fifty years of a firm and wise aristocratical government, and then 
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under sixty years more of a so-called popular government beneath the 
veiled despotism of the Medici, she experienced not only a recovery, 
but a great and prolonged political expansion, a vast increase in 
strength, wealth, territory, numbers, and genius. Siena knew no 
such change. Her troubles within and without went on from bad to 
worse. She was able, such was the prodigious inherent force with 
which these democracies set out from the Middle Age, such their in- 
domitable spirit and brilliant gifts—she was able despite the worst 
to hold her own among the states of Italy to the end; but no more. 
Corresponding to this difference in the political destinies of 
Florence and Siena, there is a difference in their artistic destinies. 
In the depressed latter half of the fourteenth century, Florentine 
art was but an echo of the art of Giotto; followers of his carried on 
his tradition without energy and without improvement. But about 
1400 came the immense revival, the immense and glorious expan- 
sion, of Florentine art in the hands of Donatello, Ghiberti, Brunel- 
leschi, Masaccio, Paolo Uccelli, and the rest. Sienese art under- 
goes the same depressiou, but does not share the samerevival. Siena 
has one great sculptor in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
Jacopo della Quercia; but her painting goes on as it was before. 
There is a prodigious activity ; the proportion of artists and skilled 
artificers to the rest of the population was probably at all times 
greater here than in any other community. But the inspiration, 
the science, the noble ardour of the time, scarcely communi- 
cates itself to them. Nay, for all their numbers, their activity 
and devotion, it seems as though some curse were upon them. The 
old mysticism gets to look weak and affected in the Sienese paintings 
of this age; the old intensity of character and passion to look 
strained and extravagant. And all this can be read, more clearly 
and in firmer lines than anywhere else, in the designs furnished by 
the school to be pieced and graven in solid marble on their cathedral 
floor. The earliest work, as we saw, the parables and allegories 
designed between 1370 and 1406, had in them much of the strong 
gravity and thoughtfulness and pure design of the great school that 
had lately flourished. The only advance afterwards was in mechanical 
ingenuity and richness of borders and ornaments. And, with that, 
came a choice of subjects and a mode of executing them in which it 
was impossible not to see some reflection of the evils of the time. These 
reiterated scenes of warfare and foray from the Old Testament, 
these vengeances and massacres, these fields covered with multitudes 
of angry spearmen and desperate fugitives—were not the madness and 
violence of living men disturbing with a like havoc all the corners of 
the fair city and territory? might not Valdichiana and Montignola 
and Maremma testify from every hamlet to the ruin of their 
husbandry ? was any heart free from hate and terror? any life not 
subject to the vengeance of a faction or the lawlessness of the lance ? 
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Nay, the sight that feasted the eyes of Herod himself—women 
grasping soldiers by the hair and snatching their babes from the 
sword’s point—babes dashed dead upon the floor and steps—need 
a painter of Italy in those days trust wholly to his imagination 
for such a thing? Volterra knew, and Cesena knew, and Sinigaglia 
knew, and a hundred towns and villages beside, what was meant by 
a massacre of the innocents. And if Sienese art thus shows itself 
haunted by horrors and violence, it shows also that something of de- 
pression or exhaustion has prevented it from acquiring all the power 
and science needful if you are really to represent horrors and 
violence with mastery. Hence that mixed character of grim and 
bitter sincerity, of intensity, together with something of a quaint and 
straining helplessness, which we have noticed in all these composi- 
tions, and for which in Matteo di Giovanni we have found no other 
words but fantastic and debased. Matteo di Giovanni, the most 
powerful artist of Siena, was the contemporary of the great Ghirlandaio 
and of Botticelli at Florence. Think of that, and you will realise the 
different strength and standing of the two schools at this hour. The 
one has gone on from strength to strength; the other has remained 
almost where it was. From the parable of the mote and the beam 
done in 1375 to the story of Hermes Trismegistus done in 1488, 
there has been within the Sienese school no serious advance in 
science or power, there has been a falling off in nobleness and 
serenity of conception. 

And now for a while the school seemed to show itself exhausted 
altogether. It was nearly twenty years before another compartment 
of the cathedral floor was wrought with figures, and then not by a 
Sienese hand. About the year 1500 art in the rest of the peninsula was 
approaching its last perfection, the perfection that immediately pre- 
ceded ruin. The school of Florence was the mighty and central 
school of all. But Venice, but Milan, and the Lombard cities 
between the two, and the cities of the Romagna, and the cities of 
the Umbrian Apennines, all these had schools whose work was near 
perfection. Only at Siena things remained where they had been a 
hundred years before. A Sienese amateur of this time, desirous to 
furnish his palace or adorn his chapel with paintings worthy of his 
taste, his piety, or his pride, had to send for artists from other parts 
of Italy. And about this year 1500, it happened that there were 
great amateurs at Siena. There was Pandolfo Petrucci, a patriotic 
and unscrupulous merchant who had won himself a political position 
almost like that of the Medici at Florence. There was the Cardinal 
Piccolomini, afterwards Pope Pius III., whose family, always one of 
the first in the state, had redoubled in power and splendour since one 
of its members had filled the papal chair forty years earlier. Men 
like these were bent on having the best artists of the day in their 
service. As it chanced, the artists they took into their service were 
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men from the new Umbrian school—Luca Signorelli from Cortona 
for one, Pinturicchio from Perugia for another. A hundred years 
ago, Siena had sent out artists to those very towns among the 
Umbrian Apennines, to paint for the people and teach them how to 
paint themselves. And the people of the Umbrian towns had learnt 
to surpass their teachers. A great school had sprung up there. 
Signorelli was one mighty master of the school, Perugino with his 
pupils, of whom Pinturicchio was one, formed its central group. 
And now these came to Siena, who had been standing still mean- 
while herself. She had cast her bread upon the waters, and found it 
again in this way aftermany days. The work done by Signorelli and 
Pinturicchio between 1500 and 1510 is among the most interesting 
that is to be found in the city and district of Siena. Signorelli, the 
potent delineator of physical life and strength and motion, made a 
cartoon for the pavement of the cathedral ; but it was never carried 
out, and we do not know what was its subject. Pinturicchio, on the 
other hand, whose frescoes make radiant the walls of a famous 
chamber, the library of the Piccolomini family, which opens out of 
the cathedral—Pinturicchio not only designed but saw executed a 
compartment of marble work for the floor. It is the fourth as you 
walk up the nave, and one of the most beautiful of all. The people 
call it the story of Fortune. It is rather an allegory of the excellence 
of Wisdom and the vanity of Pleasure. Beneath a sky which is pure 
black, a field of grey marble engraved with dark lines gives the 
effect of a desolate sea. In the middle of the sea rises a steep island ; 
on a flowery platform at the top of the island sits Wisdom or 
Sapience, crowned with flowers and bearing a palm-branch in her 
hand. On her left hand a philosopher, labelled with his name 
Crates, spills into the sea from a basket a collection of necklaces 
and other trinkets. On her right stands Socrates with a book. 
Lower down a company of pilgrims, men and women, climb towards 
the seat of Wisdom up a steep path set with stones and thistles and 
crawled upon by lizards and serpents. One struts complacently like 
a Pharisee. Another, having girded himself for the ascent, before 
he starts shakes his fist in reproach at the figure of Pleasure by whom 
he has been hitherto beguiled. Pleasure, a fair and naked woman, 
has one foot upon the rolling ball of fortune; with the other she 
steps into a boat, rudderless, dismasted, in which she is about to put 
forth upon that sea without a pilot. One young man bound on his 
upward pilgrimage turns to look at her regretfully. 

Meanwhile things were going fast. The Signorellis, the Peruginos 
and Pinturicchios were themselves being eclipsed by younger men. 
Italian art was hastening to its climax, at the moment when the 
independence, the genius, the whole civilisation of the Italian states 
were about to perish and be transformed. The young Raphael and 
the young Michelangelo wrought such things for Julius IT. at Rome 
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as astonished all beholders; the influence of their -work went out all 
over Italy ; the original characters of local schools were transformed 
in the endeavour to adopt and imitate their perfections. This influence 
of Raphael and Michelangelo, radiating from the focus of the new art 
at Rome, soon made itself felt at Siena too. She had had no artists 
who shared the progress of the fifteenth century, but during the forty 
years that preceded her surrender to the Spaniard, she had artists 
who shared these new and last perfections of the sixteenth. 

The three great artistic names of Siena in the first half of the 
sixteenth century are Baldassare Peruzzi, Giovann’ Antonio de’ 
Bazzi called il Sodoma, and Domenico Beccafumi called il Mecarino. 
Baldassare Peruzzi, the architect and painter of the Farnesina palace, 
worked chiefly at Rome and need not concern us here. Sodoma was 
originally of the school of Lionardo, and came from Vercelli in Lom- 
bardy. But he spent the best of his life at Siena, and there was 
something in his dissolute habits and capricious fantastic bearing 
that pleased the people and made him popular. He had, at his best, 
an extraordinary facility, an infinite grace and charm, if not of the 
most wholesome order. For some reason he is singularly obnoxious 
to Vasari, who is never tired of talking of his bad habits, and the 
money he used to squander on his menagerie of pets—badgers, 
squirrels, monkeys, marmozets, donkeys, barbs for the race-meetings, 
fancy poultry, turtle-doves, every kind of living curiosity he could 
lay his hands on. He, too, was employed to make for the cathedral 
pavement a design that was never carried out. But he had a rival 
who for thirty years, from 1417 to 1447, was constantly engaged 
upon this work ; and the rival was Domenico Beccafumi. Domenico 
had been a peasant boy; his surname Beccafumi is that of the master 
under whom he studied, and his nickname il Mecarino signifies the 
littleness of his stature. When the works of Michelangelo and 
Raphael at the Vatican were uncovered in 1510, he went to study 
them, and inflamed himself, like all the rest of Italy, with the desire 
of imitating the manner of those mighty masters. When he came 
back to Siena, he found Sodoma in the height of his reputation, and 
delighting all the people with his mad pranks. Beccafumi, on the 
other hand, was a retired and sober liver, says Vasari, always at 
work. He painted numberless pictures, besides his works at the 
cathedral. These consist, first, of a great series from the story of 
Ahab and Elijah on the floor of the transept under the dome, and 
next, a second great series, including the sacrifice of Abraham 
and the adventures of the Israelites in the Wilderness, in front and 
at the sides of the high altar. These are the compartments of the 
pavement which posterity treasures, and which are kept carefully 
covered except on great occasions and for the satisfaction of the 
curious. Beccafumi, like other artists of that age in which art rose 
to its perfection and fell, has learned the language of the highest art 
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perfectly, but has nothing particular to say in it. He is an excellent 
draughtsman and composer; he knows his anatomy, and groups his 
figures in beautiful attitudes with appropriate drapery; he has 
science and style: but he has no inspiration or intensity; he has 
lost the old way of going straight to the root of the matter, and 
expressing the spirit of his subject vigorously and directly, with 
whatever grimness and uncouthness. Thus in the scene where fire 
came not down in answer to the prayer of the prophets of Baal, and 
Elijah mocked them, and they cried aloud, and cut themselves after 
their manner with knives and lancets, till the blood gushed out upon 
them—in this scene, one handsome prophet stands in an attitude of 
perfect elegance while he pierces his arm with two inches of cold 
steel, and the blood spouts from the wound in an elegant arch ; 
another having wounded his arm holds his two hands over his head 
in a graceful agony which bespeaks the man of skill, but not the 
man of mind. And so on all through the work. 

Beccafumi was above all things an improver, or what the time 
considered an improver, in the technical process of marble work. 
In these scenes from the story of Ahab, green marble is let in for 
grass, yellow for earth, dark blue for negro slaves, parti-coloured 
fragments for jewellery and ornaments. I do not know that this is 
going too far; and the effect is certainly very beautiful in one, the 
best of the compositions, where Elijah meets Ahab on Mount Carmel, 
and challenges the prophets of Baal to the trial of the sacrifice with- 
out fire. But if the method here may be allowed, Beccafumi certainly 
goes beyond the resources of his material in the later scenes of the 
Sacrifice of Abraham and the Israelites in the Wilderness. In these 
he gives up colour altogether, and aims at imitating exactly the 
effect of a black and white cartoon. It is done with amazing skill— 
the half-shadows laid down in grey marble, the light in white, and 
the dark in black, the joints most artificially concealed, and the 
transitions from light to dark shaded with engraved lines exactly 
as you might shade in a drawing. Then, the landscapes are filled 
with incident, and highly finished. The severity, the decorative 
abstractness, which the old designers had maintained, and which 
seem dictated by the conditions of the material, are defied. The 
consequence is a surprising and entertaining performance, but scarcely 
a true work of art. It was, however, precisely a performance of the 
kind to delight Beccafumi’s contemporaries. Vasari is as petulantly 
partial to his Mecarino as he is hostile to Sodoma, loving to pit one 
against the other, and decide it in favour of Mecarino. 

I have found another testimony to the fame of these works which 
comes more nearly home to ourselves. A writer of patriotic bio- 
graphies at Siena in the seventeenth century winds up his account 
of Beccafumi thus— ' 
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“Tf he had done nothing else but that so famous pavement of the 
Duomo at Siena, begun long before by Duccio”’ [this, we have seen, 
is the old mistake of Vasari], “ that alone would be enough to make 
him live for ever in the memory of persons of taste. It is wrought 
of marble in chiaroscuro, and is so beautiful and so delightful that it 
has been published on paper by first-rate engravers, and whoever 
has a copy holds it right dear.” [These huge wood-engravings 
after Beccafumi’s compositions may be seen in the Print-room of 
the British Museum.| ‘“ But more fortunate still has been Pandolfo 
Spannocchi, a Sienese lawyer of family, for he has had the luck to 
come into possession of the cartoons, by Mecarino’s own hand, from 
which he executed that work. And he holds them so dear, that 
when there came to Siena certain English painters, sent by that 
Majesty to hunt all over the world for pictures and drawings by 
great men—to the offer of five thousand scudi which they made him 
for these drawings when they saw them, he returned them a refusal 
which did him honour, esteeming himself richer and better off with 
such a noble treasure in his own house than with the addition of 
those thousands of scudi to his fortune—to the shame of others who 
for even the paltriest prices have dispossessed themselves and their 
country of very noble paintings.” 

“That Majesty” is Charles I., whose agents, it seems, were 
anxious to buy for the Whitehall collection the original cartoons of 
Beccafumi’s work. Well, we have got no original cartoons of the 
Siena pavement in this country. But we have got this set of 
drawings which helps us to know what the pavement is like from 
entrance to altar-steps, and to enter into the spirit of the work both 
of the accomplished Beccafumi and of men of a grimmer mettle. 
I cannot say that this unique invention seems to me altogether a 
happy one, or that the floor under your feet is the best place for great 
pictorial compositions to be set out. And I cannot say that either 
in the simplicity of its beginning, or in the ingenuity of its decline, 
this engraved and inlaid marble imagery stands among quite the 
noblest work of the noblest schools, But it stands alone. It calls 
for the most careful study. For every strongly furrowed line and 
every subtly fitted figure of it all are characters in which is written 
the history of a people—the history of that city of the rosy walls 
and rosy towers, the beloved and ungovernable, with her glorious rise 
and promise, her passionate piety, her heroism, her vanity, her 
madness, her mortal diseases of anarchy and rancour, her fiery 
independence, her daring imagination, her love of beauty and colour 
and pomp, her cunning indefatigable craftsmanship, the brightness 
of her genius, and the long delay of her inevitable doom. 

Sipney Coivan. 
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“Le positivisme offre aux prolétaires les seuls dogmes et les seuls docteurs avec 
lesquels ils puissent profondément sympathiser.”—Comre. 


Ir being unfortunately impossible that the usual lecture should be 
delivered this morning, I have been requested to address you. I 
am glad of the opportunity of offering some explanations to those 
who meet here, whether they belong to our body or are only in 
general sympathy with its objects, upon certain proceedings in 
which some of us lately took part, and which have doubtless not 
escaped your notice. When the five cabinet makers were released 
from prison last week, Dr. Congreve and I went to the gate of the 
gaol to greet them, and subsequently, along with some other mem- 
bers of our body, we were present at the banquet given to the men, 
where, at the request of the committee, I took the chair. 

Our action on that occasion has not passed without remark. 
Indeed much nonsense has been written about it, one newspaper 
going so far as to suggest that we got up the whole affair. I need 
not tell any one here how far the English Positivists are from 
having the means of determining a demonstration which, if regard 
be had to its quality, was one of the most important that has ever 
been held in London; a demonstration which comprehended not 
only the flower of the London workmen, but deputations from 
distant parts of the country. But some people would resort to any 
explanation, however absurd, of united action on the part of working 
men rather than admit that it is spontaneous. None of us had 
anything to do with getting it up. In fact, every Positivist there who 
was not himself a workman went as an invited guest. 

It has occurred to me that even among our own body our action 
may be liable to misconstruction, and may seem to need explana- 
tion. There may be some who will fear that we have given 
encouragement to oppressive and overbearing treatment of workmen 
by one another, and that we have gone further than becomes law- 
abiding citizens in opposing constituted authority. There may be 
others who, either from their sympathy for the cause of labour, or 
because they are workmen themselves, might overlook the limitations 
with which we desire to guard any statement of our views on the 
delicate question of “coercion,” and who might imagine that we 
are ready to sanction doctrines and acts which, on the contrary, we 
should deprecate and condemn. ‘To clear up such misconceptions, 


(1) This paper contains the substance of an unwritten address recently delivered at 
the Positivist School. 
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on whichever side they may arise, allow me to state briefly, and only 
in so far as it concerns us Positivists, what the nature of the case 
was, and why we deemed it our duty to act as we did. In this 
place I can proceed on the basis of Positivist principles, which it 
would have been improper to assume in my speech to the unprepared 
audience at the banquet. That is what I desire to do now, and 
what I know you will require of me. 

The first thing to consider is the cause of the strike out of which 
the prosecution arose. It was not a dispute as to amount of wages. 
No one looking back upon the whole connection of Positivists with 
labour disputes in England, commencing, I believe, with Dr. Con- 
greve’s letter on the builders’ strike in 1859, can point to a single 
instance in which we have taken upon ourselves the responsibility of 
advising workmen to claim any particular rate of wages. We have 
always felt that as outsiders we could not have such a knowledge of 
the circumstances of trade as would entitle us to pronounce on that 
matter. But here it was a question not of the rate, but of the mode 
of payment. It has been repeatedly but erroneously said that 
Messrs. Jackson and Graham merely wished to introduce piece- 
work instead of time-work. Piece-work is not objected to. It has 
been recognised in the trade for more than sixty years, but at fixed 
prices. Messrs. Jackson and Graham wished to abolish these fixed 
prices, and to make a separate bargain for each separate piece of 
work on each separate occasion with each separate workman. It is 
evident that this system would destroy that steadiness of wages 
which Positivism declares to be essential to the right condition of 
the labouring class. The workmen would be compelled to be per- 
petually bidding against one another, and that without even the 
guarantee of publicity which exists in an ordinary auction-room. 
Wages would inevitably be depressed to a lower level. The 
difference between this level and the rate now earned Mr. Graham 
appears to look on as his rightful property. He declared at the 
trial that at present he was being “robbed” of it; wishing us, I 
suppose, to believe that he does not charge every farthing of it in 
the bill he sends in when he has been fitting up some West-end 
mansion, as I saw stated the other day in an advertisement, 
“regardless of expense.” This system, introducing as it did com- 
petition in a most odious and degrading form, the workmen deter- 
mined to resist. All Positivists will agree that they were right to 
do so in the measure of their ability, and that any individuals who, 
tempted by the employer’s offers in such an emergency, deserted 
their fellows, were acting unworthily. 

Now as to the means employed. To say that the picketing was 
carried out in a way which ought to be perfectly legal would not be 


to the purpose here. For there are many acts which we should 
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strenuously contend ought not to be made illegal, which yet we 
should blame, and for the doers of which we should certainly not go 
out of our way to show respect and sympathy. But even taking all 
that was stated by the prosecutors’ witnesses as true, I will say that 
these men appear to have done nothing which I should not myself 
have been prepared to do if I had been in their position. They 
used persuasion and remonstrance, and where necessary warned the 
offenders that members of the Union would not in future work in 
their company. No violence or threat of violence, no annoyance or 
rudeness of language was even alleged to have been employed. Yet 
Baron Cleasby decided that if this picketing had been successful in 
preventing Messrs. Jackson and Graham from getting workmen, 
there was “coercion of the will” within the meaning of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Here therefore was the law stepping in to aid a master in imposing 
unfavourable conditions on his workmen. It is all very well to 
protest that this is a mere matter of street police, and that what the 
law looks to is not the economic question involved, but solely the 
maintenance of public order and the protection of peaceable citizens 
from annoyance. These are pleas which deceive no one, least of all 
those who advance them; and it is the height of hypocrisy to put 
them forward. The history of the legislation of which these unjust 
laws are the scandalous remnant, is there to prove in what motives 
they originated ; and the objects for which they are worked to-day 
are precisely the same as were aimed at by the Statute of Labourers 
five hundred years ago. Now against every attempt of this sort to 
promote inequality of wealth by upper-class laws, Positivism protests 
just as firmly as it would protest against legislation with a view to 
promote equality of wealth such as we may yet live to see proposed 
in a parliament elected by the lower classes. Christianity, as every 
one can see, both implicitly and explicitly sanctions communism. 
The last word of its more earnest votaries may possibly be yet to 
say; and the time may come when the richer classes will be fain to 
cling for protection to a religion which, being based on human 
considerations, can frankly uphold so essential a condition of human 
society as the institution of private property. Positivists, I repeat, 
will in the future protest as warmly against communistic innovations 
as they do now against the mouldy maxims of lawyers lingering on 
from a time when the rich alone were free and the poor were bond- 
men. Social problems are to be solved by moral, not by political 
agencies. 

But there was yet another reason for our action. This case of the 
cabinet makers was the first in which it had been clearly decided by 
one of the superior courts that strictly moral pressure was illegal. 
Previous cases had been complicated by the allegation, sometimes 
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true, oftener false, that pickets had carried their solicitations and 
remonstrances to the length of annoyance, or had used language 
which might be interpreted as a menace of violence; or élse the 
trials had ended in a compromise which prevented the law from 
being clearly ascertained. Such obscurity was highly appreciated 
by employers, one of whom plainly said in examination before the 
Commission on the Labour Laws, “I am strongly of opinion that 
you ought not too strictly to define in words what will not constitute 
a breach of the law. At present the men do not know to what 
extent they may carry on picketing and threatening.” The 
decision in the cabinet makers’ case, for the first time since the 
passing of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, established that purely 
moral pressure was illegal. The law therefore, as thus laid down, 
appeared to us to be unjust and dangerous quite apart from its bear- 
ing on the industrial question. The Positivist priesthood, whenever 
it shall be in existence, will need for the due performance of its 
functions the fullest liberty not only to praise and persuade, but also 
to censure and denounce. It is on these means that it will depend 
for maintaining its discipline. It will solemnly renounce all material 
force, all assistance from the temporal power; and therefore any 
prejudice attaching to the name of priesthood from certain catholic 
associations is in its Positivist use unreasonable. But so much the 
more will it néed complete liberty of speech. The temporal power 
properly deals with crime, not with mere immorality. Where it 
cannot with propriety impose material penalties its domain ceases. 
The spiritual power deals with what is immoral as well as with what 
is criminal. This is no new partition of provinces. The distinction 
has been always recognised, and is upon the whole fairly established 
in this country, except in those particular cases in which class 
interests are involved. To these we may perhaps add some half 
obsolete relics of religious intolerance. These cases apart, the legis- . 
lature has shown great reluctance to allow the domain of law to 
encroach on that of morals, though as much cannot be always said 
for our judges. 

To bring public opinion to bear upon persons whose immoral 
conduct cannot be reached by law, will be the business of the priest- 
hood. 


‘In cases,” says Comte, ‘‘ where the rich neglect their duty, the Positive 
priesthood will resort in the first instance to every method of conviction and 
persuasion that can be suggested by the education which the rich have received 
in common with other classes. Should this course fail, there remains the 
resource of pronouncing formal condemnation of their conduct; and supposing 
this to be ratified by the working men of every city, and the women of every 
family, its effect will be difficult to withstand. In very heinous cases, it might 
be necessary to proceed to the extreme length of social excommunication, the 
efficacy of which, in cases where it deserved and received general assent, would 
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be even greater than in the Middle Ages; the organization of the spiritual 
power in those times being very imperfect. But even in this case the means 
used for repression are of a purely moral kind.” (General View of Positivism, 
chap. vi.) 


Of course when liberty of censure and denunciation is claimed for 
the priest, it is not for a moment meant that he should be protected 
from the operation of a proper law of slander and libel. If either in 
ill faith or in heat he misstates facts, he must answer for it to the 
tribunals like any other citizen; but where the facts are not in 
dispute he must be at liberty to pronounce on their character, and 
if necessary to hold up,a wrongdoer to public indignation and 
contempt. 

Now it is clear that we cannot claim for the priest any license of 
criticism, warning, or denunciation, which is not to be equally pos- 
sessed by every other member of the community. Were it possible 
for him to monopolize this potent instrument of discipline, it would 
be both unjust and undesirable. We are merely asserting a common 
right, or rather we are demanding liberty to perform a common duty. 
Accordingly we strongly protested against the decision in the Galway 
election case three years ago, when it was held that it is illegal for a 
Catholic priest to tell his flock from the altar that they are bound to vote 
for a certain candidate. The distinctive doctrines of the Catholic 
Church we know to be false, and the influence of its clergy in public 
matters is at the present day generally exerted for purposes which 
we consider mischievous. We should be glad to see the doctrines 
discredited, and the influence annihilated; but we condemn the 
employment of physical foree—for that is what the temporal power 
in the last analysis comes to—in order to prevent a pressure which 
is strictly moral, and is applied by the impalpable efficacy of opinion. 
Similarly we hold that the interference of the German Government 
with the clergy amounts to persecution. Again we regard with 
extreme jealousy the attempts which are being constantly made to 
narrow the limits within which newspapers may criticise the conduct 
of public functionaries and private individuals. There is much 
reason to complain of the carelessness of truth shown by journalists 
in matters which are not likely to come under the cognisance of 
tribunals ; and the law might very properly compel them to give 
that guarantee for their good faith which they themselves exact 
from their occasional correspondents—the signature of their names. 
Here again we speak with indisputable impartiality. We have little 
or no means of setting the press to work ourselves, and more than 
most men have we had to bear, oftenest in silence, its misrepresenta- 

tions and calumnies ; but none will resist more earnestly any attempt 
to muzzle it. We would rather put up with its license than abridge 
its liberty; for in proportion as the Positivist ideal of temporal 
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power is approached—as government becomes stronger and capital 
more concentrated, so shall we the more need every precedent 
and tradition of free comment and unrestricted criticism, requisite 
for the organization of the moral pressure which is to be its 
‘counterpoise. 

This, then, is the second point of view from which the decision in 
the case of the cabinet makers seemed to us to be dangerous. In 
the absence, at present, of any better agency for bringing moral 
‘pressure to bear on employers, we think it desirable that trades- 
unions should exist, and that they should endeavour to secure united 
action by persuasion, by remonstrance, and, when necessary, by such 
penalties as refusal to associate or work with men who, to climb the 
quicker out of their class, would trample on their fellows. It is 
precisely the penalty which is inflicted for similar offences in the 
medical and legal professions. No doubt it may be used to enforce 
tules which are unreasonable or mischievous. The “ etiquette” of 
lawyers and doctors is thought to be not always in harmony with the 
public interest. But, upon the whole, such supervision and discipline 
of the individual members of a trade or profession by the general 
body is productive of good. In any body of men, those who will 
regard the general interest even if they stand alone, and those who 
prefer to stand alone in order that they may consult only their own 
interest, are minorities. The large majority consists of men who 
are ready and anxious to respect the general interest provided others 
are not allowed to evade the’ obligation, but who will join in the 
scramble if discipline is not enforced on mutineers. Hence the 
necessity of that social pressure which Comte saw to be the indis- 
pensable complement of right teaching :— 


** Social feeling,” he says, ‘‘ though its influence is far greater than that of 
Reason, would not in general be sufficient for the right guidance of practical 
life, if Public Opinion were not constantly at hand to support the good inclina- 
tions of individuals. The arduous struggle of Social Feeling against Self-love 
vequires the constant assertion of true principles to remove uncertainty as to 
the proper course of action in each case. But it requires also something more. 
The strong reaction of all upon each is needed, whether to control selfishness or to 
stimulate sympathy.” (General View of Positivism, chap. iii.) 


Except to persons not familiar with our principles and conduct, it 
will be unnecessary to say that we have always strenuously con- 
demned the introduction of anything like coercion—in the ordinary 
dictionary sense of the word—into trade disputes. If unionists, 
however good their object, proceed to violence or threats of violence, 
they are resorting to a method of compulsion which the State and its 
functionaries are alone entitled to employ. For this they should be 
punished neither more nor less severely than if the offence was 
unconnected with any trade dispute. Similarly we would have any 
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riotous or disorderly manifestations of feeling checked by the police 
as it would be in any other case; nor would we encourage any soli- 
citation amounting to personal annoyance. 

There seems to be a growing disposition on the part of the tem- 
poral power, especially in its judicial department, to curtail the right 
of censure and other forms of moral pressure, and to arrogate them 
exclusively to itself. These pretensions are all the more dangerous 
because they are no longer balanced or checked by the claims of a 
strongly organized spiritual power. In Rome free speech and 
action are no longer compressed in the stifling grasp of the Pope- 
King. But in Germany we see something like a King-Pope, and 
under his searching tyranny it is not enough that you obey, you 
must obey in silence. Unless you are prepared to admit that “the 
law is holy and the commandment holy and just and good,” you had 
better refrain from speaking of it. Such indirect censure of the 
Falck laws as is implied in paying the fine of a priest convicted 
under them is itself punishable. Though we have not quite got to 
that here, still our legists, encouraged by the increasing impotence 
of their old rivals the clergy, aspire to be not merely administrators 
of the law but oracles of ‘‘ public policy” and arbiters of morals. 
But judges, after all, are only members of a class, the prejudices of 
which they too often reflect ; and that class is upon the whole the 
most narrow, the most selfish, and the most opposed to progress of 
any in the community. No wonder if they look with aversion on 
the rival jurisdiction of public opinion in a lower class, and the 
moral pressure which is to be its sanction. 

These, then, were the considerations which led us to take part in the 
recent demonstration. You will see that they are all finally reducible 
to that great principle of Positive polity which has so many and 
such various applications—the separation between the spiritual and 
temporal powers. If the object of the strike had been good, but 
the means employed reprehensible, we should have held aloof alto- 
gether. If the object had been unreasonable or mischievous, but the 
means such as we hold to be legitimate, we should have joined in the 
protest against an unjust punishment, but we should not have 
thought it a fitting case for expression of sympathy and respect. 
But as both the object aimed at and the means employed seemed to 
us legitimate, and as the men themselves had shown a spirit and 
constancy not too common in these days, we held it to be our duty 
not to shrink from a public expression of our sentiments. 

I am prepared, however, to hear some of our friends say, Granting 
all that you urge, does there not still remain the respect due from 
us as Positivists, and therefore pre-eminently friends of order, to the 
established law as a whole, even though this or that portion of it be 
unjust? Have you not been encouraging these men to think lightly 
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of that subordination of individual opinion to constituted authority 
which is the one condition of political society ? 

I hope I do not undervalue this important consideration. I was 
careful to appreciate it in the remarks I made at the banquet; but 
unfortunately the Times report terminated abruptly at the point 
where I proceeded to discuss the attitude which it behoved work- 
men to take towards the law of picketing in view of the recent 
trial. And I see that a weekly journal, misled no doubt by the 
omission, taunts me with having evaded that most important question. 
If I may judge by the special attention with which my remarks on 
that point were listened to, the audience would have been ill satisfied 
if I had evaded it. I will take advantage of the present occasion to 
repeat what I said then, with such additional considerations as are 
appropriate to this place. 

Positivism more than any other school repudiates violent solutions 
of social questions. It holds revolutionary methods very cheap, 
preferring to trust to moral and religious agencies. As a general 
rule we should obey bad laws even where we cannot respect them. 
But cases may occur, and not unfrequently in history have occurred, 
when to disobey the law has been a sacred duty. To lay down 
any rule which may serve as an absolute criterion for such cases is 
in the nature of things impossible, since an appeal is made from the 
public conscience to the conscience of the individual. Each decision 
must be arrived at pro re nata. Still if I might venture to suggest 
a test it would be this. In proportion as our action is altruistic it 
has the better chance of being right. If we can assure ourselves 
that in disobeying the law we are actuated by the desire of serving 
others and not ourselves, we may tread with bolder step in this 
doubtful path. Let us, however, descend to particular instances. 
I will pass over that fertile field of illustration afforded by the 
conflict between duty to the State and duty to God. A human 
religion has the advantage of simplifying ethical problems. Its 
precepts can never shock sentiment or contradict common sense. 
But let us take such a case as the American slave laws before the 
war of secession. It was illegal to assist a slave to escape. Yet 
no one here would doubt that it was not only excusable but laudable, 
nay, that it was the bounden duty of every good man to break the 
Fugitive Slave Law whenever he had an opportunity. For an 
example of another kind we may look to our own statute book. Our 
game laws are an infamy. But we do not say that it is right to 
break them. We do not treat a poacher as a martyr. It is not 
merely because we know him to be generally a not very respectable 
person, but because his breach of the law is prompted by purely 
egoistic motives. 

Yet one may imagine a case—highly imaginary, no doubt—in 
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which we should be constrained to applaud an offence against the 
game laws. If by some pentecostal inspiration it were suddenly 
borne in upon the Upper House of Convocation, that the spectacle of 
nine. or ten thousand game-law prosecutions every year ought to 
have more interest for Christian bishops than the Eastward Position 
or the cut of Mr. Maconochie’s petticoats; and if, as the speediest 
way of making the law impossible they all qualified themselves for 
imprisonment as poachers, we might think their conduct hasty and 
Quixotic, but we could not refuse to honour it as altruistic, and 
we should have to look on them in future as more formidable 
antagonists. 

The case of the cabinet makers seems to fall under neither of 
these categories. It is far enough removed from that of the 
poacher, Yet we should not think of placing the incidents of a 
strike on a level with resistance to the Fugitive Slave Law. Picket- 
ing when peaceful is, in my opinion, innocent. Under certain cir- 
cumstances it may be commendable. But it would be absurd to 
elevate it into a sacred duty. Our workmen might determine to 
defy the law, and to go to prison till they had filled all the gaols in 
England. Probably if they did, they would procure the repeal of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act. But this would bea prodigious 
waste of energy and devotion. A far less expenditure of effort more 
wisely directed would secure the same result without impairing the 
law-abiding habits of our people. Therefore I would counsel work- 
men to direct their energies to ‘coercing the wills” of their parlia- 
mentary representatives rather than to getting themselves locked 
up. At the same time if any man, after calmly weighing the now 
certain consequences to himself against the benefit which he thinks 
will result to his fellow workmen from his acting as a picket, should 
deliberately determine to disregard this unjust law, then, though 
I may question his wisdom, I shall not think the worse of his 
character.’ 

I hope what I have said may have served to justify, in the eyes of 
those here present, the course we took at the late demonstration. I 
wish my remarks could reach some critics who ask—perhaps in good 
faith—why Positivists who profess to make altruism the rule of con- 
duct should constantly espouse with such warmth the cause of work- 
men against their employers, seeing that with the first, no less than 
with the last, it is a mere struggle for money. 

I might answer in the first place—and it would be a sufficient 
answer if I said no more—that as long as we see the natural and 


(1) A legal friend tells me that the men would do well to disregard Baron Cleasby’s 
decision, because another judge would very likely give the next case in their favour. 
But one objection to this course is that the cabinet makers had to pay a lawyer's bill of 
nearly nine hundred pounds, besides other expenses. * 
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inevitable inferiority in strength of the workmen still further aggra- 
vated by scandalous class-legislation, we think it our duty to throw what 
little weight we have on their side until the struggle becomes some- 
what more equal. And, secondly, we should say most frankly, that 
so far as the action of the workmen is a mere struggle of individuals 
for money, though it may be just, it has no special nobleness in our 
eyes. But even so, we can see some difference between the poor 
man to whom a rise in wages means no more than the addition of 
some modest and legitimate comfort to the existence of himself and 
his family ; and the employer whose daily life, even when trade is 
at its worst, is surrounded not only with every comfort but too often 
with a degree of luxury altogether illegitimate and scandalous. 

The real answer, however, to this cavil lies in exposing the fallacy 
that lurks in it. The question between employer and employed may 
be one of money. But the motive of the former is purely personal, 
while that of the latter is largely social. In a strike or lock-out 
each employer promises himself some direct personal advantage as 
the result of the struggle. Probably the employer does not exist 
who would join in any combined action with his fellow employers, 
if he saw his way to making more money by holding aloof from it. 
The workman on the other hand in such ‘struggles, especially when 
they are severe and protracted, is actuated mainly by a feeling of 
loyalty to his class. Economists are fond of pointing out to him 
that even a successful issue toa long strike will seldom indemnify 
him for what he has lost by the temporary suspension of his earnings. 
Do they imagine he needs to be told that? Those thousands of 
poor men who have been holding out so steadfastly and under such 
dire hardships in South Wales, rather than submit to a reduction of 
wages which was not proved to them to be necessary, have they done 
it on a simple calculation of profit and loss? The young unmarried 
men might perhaps have reason to hope that in the long run they 
would be gainers even in money—to say nothing of dignity—by 
the resistance: But the rest, who knew well that they were going 
to consume their savings and burden themselves with debt, had 
nothing to support them in their sore trial but the conviction that 
they were fighting for another onward step in the slow emancipa- 
tion of their class. And if it be objected that all class interests are 
opposed to the interest of society, we reply in words of our master, 
which deserve to be laid to heart and pondered as going to the root 
of social difficulties, “‘ The proletariat class is not properly speaking a 
class at all but constitutes the body of society. From it proceed the 
various special classes which we may regard as organs necessary to that 
body.” 

I believe I have given very sufficient reasons why it is that 
Positivists generally range themselves on the workmen’s side in the 
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labour-struggles which are every year becoming more numerous and 
assuming vaster proportions. They are reasons which must be so 
obvious to every one who has even the most superficial acquaintance 
with the doctrines of Auguste Comte, that it is difficult to give any 
credit for candour to an anonymous journalist who last week accused 
us of pandering to the prejudices of workmen in order to decoy them 
into our church. Such arts have often been used by the zealous 
propagandists of Christian sects who held, as Macaulay says the 
Jesuits did, that “if a person was so unfortunate as to be a bravo, a 
libertine, or a gambler, that was no reason for making him a heretic 
too.”” But Positivism does not aim at saving souls, and therefore is 
not obliged to be in a hurry. Baptism by platoons is not in our 
manner. A convinced reason and a prepared heart are the only 
foundation on which Positive faith and practice can be built; and 
not to win over any individual or any class would we either keep in 
the background or thrust into misleading prominence any fragment 
of our many-sided system; far less would we basely lend ourselves to 
enthusiasms which we do not share. We know well enough that if 
we had chosen to dwell exclusively on what I may call the popular 
side of Positivism, its republicanism, its plans for the social eleva- 
tion of the poor, its stern lessons to the rich, we might easily by 
this time have gathered the working class round us in masses, like 
many 2 Socialist quackery which has lived and died in a generation. 
On the other hand, if we would keep half the political and social 
doctrines of Comte in a judicious shade, and affect to value him only 
for his true conservatism, his scorn of democratic nostrums, and the 
indestructible basis he has given to the institutions of the family and 
private property, Positivism would soon be looked on with much 
favour in respectable society. But the ignorant or calculating 
adhesion of either individuals or classes is worthless to us. Nor do 
we expect to gain any solid strength by thrusting our opinions in 
season and out of season upon unprepared impressionable people, 
who fall in love with a phrase and believe before they understand ; 
who would hamper us with their crotchets and discredit us by their 
backslidings. So far have we carried our caution, that persons who 
know more of our ways than this anonymous journalist are in the 
habit of expressing their surprise at our apparent inertness in propa- 
gating our faith. If there is any ground for this reproach, we must 
deplore it. But it ought at least to save us from the absurd charge 
that we go out into the highways and hedges for the barren satisfac- 
tion of filling our house. We wish to make openness and simplicity 
the rule of our conduct. All things to all men we can never be. 


Epwarp Spencer BEESLy. 
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Tis is by no means a question relating to the interests of any 
particular class. It is one of great national importance, and is now 
engaging a larger share of public attention than at any former 
period in the history of railways. The cost of carriage in a very 
great measure affects the price of every species of manufacture, 
either for better or worse. According to the fares which the 
trader has to pay, so he is influenced to a considerable extent as to 
what markets he shall attend. The tourist in arranging his summer 
holiday has also to count the cost of railway fares, and in a multi- 
tude of other ways the facilities afforded for cheap and expeditious 
transit of passengers and merchandise have to be taken into con- 
sideration. No other branch of commercial enterprise contributes in 
so large a degree to the carrying on of the vast trade of this country ; 
but avery general feeling prevails that the existing system of charges 
is in many respects unsatisfactory, and that the public do not derive 
from our great iron roads the amount of benefit which with their 
wast resources they are capable of affording. Indeed, it may safely 
be asserted that in no other department of the commercial world do 
there exist so many anomalies and inconsistencies. Experience has 
shown, moreover, that in connection with no other branch of trade is 
it so difficult to move the powers that be. 

It is satisfactory to observe that in some quarters there is growing 
up a tendency on the part of the Railway Executive to adopt a more 
liberal policy. In order, however, that this may become a rule 
rather than an exception it is necessary that there should be on the 
part of the public an unmistakable desire, unmistakably expressed, 
for reform in the conduct of our railways, and this in the interests 
of the shareholders as well as of the community generally. Railways 
are gigantic monopolies, and it is only natural perhaps that 
those who have their control should make the best use in their 
own interests of this position. The-public good is nevertheless of 
paramount importance, and it is eminently desirable that the question 
in all its issues should be well ventilated. The object of this paper 
is to point out as concisely and impartially as possible some of the 
anomalies which exist, and to make some suggestions relative to their 
removal. 

Experience has again and again proved that high: charges do not 
always pay the best, and yet to increase their receipts and dividends, 
Railway Companies advance their rates, and not unfrequently are 
disappointed with the result. An experiment of this kind was tried 
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in connection with the Metropolitan District Railway in May, 1873, 
the result of which was announced at a meeting of the directors in 
August last, by the chairman (Mr. Forbes) in the following terms :-— 
“he believed he was expressing the opinion of his colleagues at 
the Board when he said the experiment had failed, and that he 
thought they would have carefully to retrace their steps.” 

It is a remarkable fact that those Companies which charge the 
highest fares generally pay the smallest dividends. Take, for 
instance, the case of the Great Eastern Company, so celebrated for 
high fares and low dividends, or, more strictly speaking, no dividends ; 
not to mention slow trains and uncomfortable carriages. As a view 
of the other side of the question, take the case of the North 
Eastern, which “has the lowest fares and highest dividend of any 
large English railway ” (vide Report of Parliamentary Committee, 
1872, p. 27). 

The Companies are compelled by Act of Parliament, Vic. 7 and §, 
c. 85, to convey passengers at not more than one penny per mile, 
by at least one train per day in each direction, and this is the general 
average rate of the third-class fare ; but the Great Eastern, and some 
other Companies, term the penny per mile fare “ fourth-class,” and 
charge third-class passengers at the rate of about three halfpence 
per mile, and still adhere to extra fares by express trains. It will 
thus be seen that the Midland Company now carry first-class 
passengers at about the same fare (one penny halfpenny per mile) as 
the Great Eastern Company charge to third-class passengers. 

With regard to many departments of our national industry this 
country will perhaps compare favourably with the Continent, but 
not so in respect to cheap travelling. Take the case of Germany, 
where the carriages are elegant, the first-class being scarcely ever ° 
used, and the second fully equal to the best first-class carriages in 
England; the following figures give an idea of the scale of charges :— 


English Miles. Class. Fare. 


— 3 
Cologne to Minden ‘ 163 4 5 0 
ef Bingerbriick . 95 2 9 0 


On other Continental railways, notably in Belgium, the fares are 
much lower comparatively than in this country. 

Before the introduction of Sir Rowland Hill’s penny-postal 
system the average charge for the conveyance of a letter was about 
ninepence. If such a reduction could be made in the case of letters 
with such marvellous success, it does not seem extravagant to antici- 
pate that good results would follow a considerable reduction in 
passenger fares. It has been asserted on reliable authority that a 
passenger may be carried thirty miles at the cost of one penny. If 
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this statement may be accepted with any confidence, it seems strange 
that the lowest charge for the conveyance of a passenger this distance 
is 2s. 6d. Travelling is to a very large extent optional. As the 
trains are seldom filled, there is ample room for the Companies to 
offer inducements to the public to travel. Excursion trains fill well 
and pay well, and this fact shows that were lower fares charged by 
ordinary trains many passengers might be attracted. By means of 
reduced fares, buyers and sellers would be brought oftener together, 
and in larger numbers; and thus there would be an increased inter- 
change of commodities, the railway Companies sharing with the 
public in a twofold benefit. 

There is another consideration which has some bearing on this 
question, viz., the cost of the carriages and the number of passen- 
gers each carriage will convey. Upon this point the following 
extract from the evidence of Mr. Farrer, given before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, 1872, affords valuable information :—‘“ The 
original cost of a first-class carriage, with four bodies and four 
wheels, is from £380 to £400; of a second-class carriage, with five 
bodies, from £260 to £300; and of a third-class carriage, with five 
bodies, from £225 to £252. Then I have obtained the number of 
persons each carriage will convey, all the compartments being filled, 
and I find that a first-class carriage carries twenty-four persons, a 
second-class fifty persons, and a third-class fifty persons; and sup- 
posing all the carriages to be full, the receipts per mile of a first- 
class carriage are 4s. 3d., those of a second-class carriage 6s. 11d., and 
those of a third-class carriage 4s. 2d. ; so that the receipts per mile 
from a third-class carriage full are as large as those from a first-class 
carriage.” To make the fares equitable the third-class passenger is 
thus entitled to a considerable reduction in the charges. 

The increase which has resulted from the issuing of third-class 
tickets by all trains may fairly be taken as a general indication of 
what result may be anticipated from any movement in the same 
direction. Here was a great concession made to the public gene- 
rally, and the result was that the third-class passengers who travelled 
in England and Wales during 1873 exceeded the number in 1871 by 
80,674,803. Ina letter addressed to the chairman of the Metro- 
politan Railway in August last, Mr. Gladstone, who is one of the 
shareholders of the Company, said, ‘‘ With moderation of fares I join 
in my own mind another change, namely, the substitution of two 
classes of passengers for three.” At the time this was written the 
carrying out of such a proposal seemed to be very remote. It was 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that the bold resolution of the 
Midland should have created some alarm in the minds of share- 
holders and some surprise on the part of the public. In advocating 
this experiment, the Midland Company very naturally and fairly 
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alluded to the satisfactory result of booking third-class passengers 
by all trains. It has, however, been advanced that the great increase 
in the number of third-class passengers is mainly due to the increased 
wages of the working classes. Beyond the remote probability that 
the increase in the income of this section of the community during 
the past few years would, under any circumstances, have increased 
travelling by railway to any appreciable extent, it must be remem- 
bered that the prices of commodities of every kind have advanced 
very much in the same proportion that wages have. The fact is 
that a large proportion of the middle, and indeed the upper-middle, 
classes avail themselves of the lower fares—their primary object 
being to travel as speedily as possible. As, however, the scheme of 
the Midland provides a maximum of comfort for a difference in the 
charges so comparatively small, it was natural to expect, and this 
has been proved by experience, that large numbers, formerly third- 
class passengers, would when using the Midland travel first-class. 
It is a significant fact that during the first three months of the 
present year the income of the Midland from passengers, &e., had 
exceeded by about £20,000 the takings of the corresponding period 
of last year. What is of far more importance, the trains of this 
Company have been marked for increased punctuality. In the 
case of the Great Western, prominent opponents of the measure, 
and generally amongst those least disposed to join in any pro- 
gressive movement, the weekly returns have shown a considerable 
decrease. 

The Midland, under the able management of Mr. Allport, has 
now thoroughly established itself as the pioneer of railway reform— 
a movement yet in its infancy, but which it is hoped is destined to a 
rapid and substantial growth. It is a somewhat remarkable fact 
that the introduction of Pullman cars and the abolition of second- 
class carriages so soon followed a visit made by Mr. Allport to 
America. It would doubtless tend to the public advantage if some of 
the other managers would take a trip across the Atlantic, and come 
home with a leaf or two out of the railway-book of our American 
cousins. 

Undoubtedly the weak point in the new programme of the Mid- 
land Company is that relating to return tickets, for an advantage is 
given with one hand and taken away with the other. When the 
Midland announced that return tickets would be issued ‘at double the 
price of the single fare, many were disinclined to accept such a pro- 
position as the policy of the Company. Where is the advantage to be 
derived? It is true the passenger is saved the trouble of procuring 
a ticket on the return journey, but how many persons are there 
who would rather be relieved of the custody of half a ticket for, say, 
three weeks? The only benefit worth the having is received by the 
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Railway Company, who in issuing a return ticket secures the pas- 
senger for the return journey by getting the money for the fare in 
advance. Again, the new arrangement is scarcely fair to those who 
have hitherto purchased second-class return tickets: such passengers 
are now forced into the third-class, or are compelled to pay a consider- 
able increase on the former rate to travel first-class. A much wiser 
policy in the interests of shareholders and public alike would have 
been not only to retain the old plan of charging—a fare and a 
half for the double journey—in the case of first and second-class 
passengers, but to have extended the boon to third-class passengers, 
and introduced more elasticity into the whole system. It may fairly 
be calculated that had the Midland made this further concession, the 
success of their enterprise would thereby have been considerably 
enhanced. 

The bye-law which the Companies wish to enforce, as to tickets 
being non-transferable, is puerile in the extreme. When a passen- 
ger purchases a return ticket, the only thing in common sense which 
concerns the Railway Company is to take care that it is not used for 
more than one journey in the same direction. What can it matter 
whether Mr. White or Mr. Brown usés the second half of the ticket ? 
It is not as though passengers were charged at so much per ton. 

Suggestions have been made in favour of uniform fares, irrespec- 
tive of distance. For example, Mr. Raphael Brandon, in‘a cleverly 
written pamphlet advocating Government control, states “that 
fares for any distance of 1s. first-class, 6d. second, and 3d. third- 
class, above ten miles, or for any distance under ten miles 4d. first, 
2d. second, and ld. third, would be remunerative to the shareholders 
and beneficial to the public.” That the adoption of such a scale of 
fares would be beneficial to the public there is little doubt; but 
it is not so certain that the other predicted result would be so easy 
of attainment, and while under existing circumstances such a radical 
change in the system is, for obvious reasons, impracticable, the prin- 
ciple is a good one, and there seems no valid reason why it should 
not to some extent be adopted with advantage. In the most modi- 
fied form the scheme is considered by many as a visionary one; so 
was the introduction of the penny-postal system. It is some satis- 
faction that the railway van of progress is moving, though but 
slowly. For uniform fares we must wait. 

The selling of tickets at other than railway stations has already 
been inaugurated by some of the Companies in London. The plan 
requires to be largely extended, and the more it is extended the more 
it will be appreciated. That the want of punctuality in the running 
of trains has hitherto, to some extent, been attributable to the delay 
at booking-offices is a well-known fact. The introduction of any 
change which would tend to promote punctuality is most desirable 
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in the interests of the Companies and the public alike. To that end 
it is to be hoped that railway managers will see the necessity of 
rapidly developing this improvement to the fullest possible extent. 
The Companies have parcels-receiving and inquiry offices in most 
important towns, and such offices might well be utilised for the 
purpose of booking passengers. The public should be able to obtain 
at convenient places any number of tickets at any time, to be used 
irrespective of date. In America tickets may be purchased at 
many of the chief hotels. 

Hitherto the Companies have somewhat magnified the small 
amount of extra trouble and expense necessary to print the fares on 
the tickets. With only two classes there should no longer be any 
hesitation in making this desirable improvement. By such means 
much time would be saved, greater accuracy insured, and not only 
would protection be afforded to the public against overcharge, but 
the booking-clerks, who sometimes find themselves with a balance on 
the wrong side, would in some measure be protected also. 

In the matter of small parcels very much might be done to develop 
the traffic, and it is somewhat surprising that the Companies have 
not done more to encourage this branch of their business. The 
shareholders have been the losers no less than the public. The 
carriers, such as Sutton & Co., have taken up a position in the 
Railway Companies’ territory, and are doing themselves and the 
public good service. The Post Office, too, has to a considerable 
extent taken the place of railways in the carriage of book parcels. 
If sent through the Post Office the charge for the carriage of a 
book parcel weighing one pound, from Land’s End to John O’Groats, 
would be 4d.; butif sent a single mile by railway agency, the charge, 
according to the scale of the principal Companies, would be 6d. It 
is a remarkable fact that whilst a railway Company will carry a dog, 
which might be a blood-hound or a Newfoundland, ten miles for 3d., 
for the conveyance of a parcel weighing one pound 6d. is demanded. 
It is in the hands of the railway Companies to develop traffic in 
small parcels to almost any extent, but this can only be effected by 
inducements being offered such as will be sufficiently attractive. In 
the neighbourhood of large towns especially an enormous business 
might be done. If a dog can be conveyed ten miles for 3d., surely 
a parcel weighing two or three pounds should not be charged just 
double that sum. A rate of 3d. or 4d. for parcels under seven pounds 
for any distance under ten miles, and charges for longer distances. 
and greater weight in proportion, would in all probability pay the 
Companies far better eventually than do the present charges. In the 
case of newspapers some of the Companies carry single copies at a half- 
penny each, and newspaper parcels at very low rates ; for this purpose, 
stamps, or labels, varying in value from a halfpenny to tenpence each 
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are used. In order to save themselves and the public a vast amount 
of unnecessary trouble, the Companies would do well to introduce a 
general system of prepayment for the carriage of parcels by the use 
of stamps, to be obtained at any time. A system of numbering 
might be adopted, and by this means the Companies could account 
for the parcels carried, and at any time be able to trace their delivery. 
In the introduction of such a system some difficulties might arise, 
but not such as would be insurmountable. 

In connection with the forwarding of merchandise, the grievances 
of the public are more numerous and serious than in the case of 
passenger traffic. With regard to passengers, some information is 
afforded as to when, how, and at what charges they will be conveyed. 
In respect to merchandise, the case is very different; and if a some- 
what unusual inquiry be made as to the why and the wherefore of 
certain charges, the trader will in all probability receive an answer 
leaving him as much in the dark as before. It may be answered on 
the part of the railway interest—and railway managers are remark- 
able for an almost inexhaustible supply of satisfactory explanations 
—that this is an exaggerated statement of the case, but I need only 
appeal for support of my assertion to those traders who have had 
most experience in the matter. The fault, however, let it be said, is 
attributable to the system, and not to those who administer it. But 
it may be stated that the Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1873 
provides that “every railway Company and canal Company shall keep 
at each of their stations and wharves a book or books showing every 
rate for the time being charged for the carriage of traffic.” This is 
quite true, but the rate-book is only one half what is needed, and 
this I will explain subsequently. Moreover, the opportunity of getting 
a sight of this rate-book or books is not so easy a matter as might 
be imagined, judging from the words of the Act of Parliament. 
For instance, I had occasion a few months ago to visit some of the 
principal towns in England for the purpose of procuring certain 
information as to rates. The Act above referred to provides “ that 
every such book shall during all reasonable hours be open to the 
inspection of any person without the payment of any fee.” It was 
evident, however, that the officials had little knowledge as to the 
existence of such an enactment. The consequence was that, with 
some exceptions, my experience was somewhat as follows :—On 
application to Mr. A. of the rate-department, Mr. B. (some superior 
officer) was consulted, who after some little delay straightway com- 
menced a sort of cross-examination, as to why, and for whom, the 
rates were needed, with a hint that the information could only be 
furnished to an intending consignor of goods. In more than one 


case I found it necessary to produce a copy of the Act of Parliament 
VOL. XVIII. N.S. G 
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with which I had taken the precaution to arm myself. On this point 
the Railway Commissioners, in their first annual Report, remark as 
follows :—‘ Visits have been made under our directions to several 
stations on different railways, to see if they were supplied with books 
in proper form, and at very few stations visited was it found that 
what is required by the Act to be done had been duly attended to.” 
I have already hinted that something more than the rate-book is 
needed, so that the difficulties do not cease here. 

The classification of merchandise contained in the special Acts of 
the Companies is so incomplete and imperfect that it bears little or 
no relation to the actual rates charged. In order therefore to 
provide a well-defined mode of charging the numerous descriptions 
of merchandise, and to enable the Companies to divide among them- 
selves the gross rate charged to the public, a more comprehensive 
“classification” has been adopted by the Railway Clearing House. 
With the Clearing House all the principal Companies, and nearly all 
the smaller ones, are connected, and the management consists of a 
committee composed of one delegate from each Company. Under this 
authority a “general classification of goods by merchandise trains ” 
is issued ; it is subject to periodical revision, and is binding on all 
the Companies which are parties to the clearing system. This 
classification is an alphabetical list of almost every species of 
manufacture divided into one or other of various classes; it also 
contains numerous important regulations bearing upon the charges 
for the conveyance of produce generally. In the case of corn, timber, 
stone, some descriptions of iron, &c., special rates, not including 
cartage and delivery, are charged. These rates are for minimum 
loads of two tons, in some instances four tons per truck, and the 
figures such as circumstances necessitate. General goods are divided 
into five classes, the first class being the lowest, and the rates thus 
charged include cartage and delivery. For example, raw sugar 
comes under class 1 ; butter in casks, class 2; calicoes packed, 
class 3; and so on. This classification is thus the guide to the 
rate-book; but it is “ private, and not for publication: very 
seldom, therefore, is it submitted to the public gaze. Seeing that 
one is utterly useless in the absence of the other, the provisions of 
the Act of 1873 should be made applicable to the “classification ” 
as well as to the rate-books, and an amendment of the clause, or some 
decision of the Commissioners, is necessary and desirable to settle the 
question. 

As it could not be expected that railway managers should possess 
a perfect acquaintance with the nature of all the innumerable species 
of goods which are from time to time conveyed, it is not a matter 
for surprise that in the classification there exist some remarkable 
anomalies which the following will serve to illustrate :. — 
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The rates from Leeds to Southampton are, or were— 
lst class. 2nd class. 3rd class. 
s. ad. e -& ee & 
Perton 45 0 56 8 65 0 
The classification provides that the articles enumerated should be 
charged thus— 
Class 1. Class 2. Class 3. 
_ Weights for weighing Clock weights. Glass tumblers. 
under 56 lbs. Field-rollers. Tron ladles. 
Garden-rollers. Frying-pans. 


It is somewhat difficult to find any sufficient reason for a difference 
of 25 per cent. between the rates for clock-weights and the rates for 
weights for weighing, or why a garden-roller should be charged at 
a less rate than a field-roller, or why iron ladles should be classed 
with glass tumblers, and charged 20 per cent. more than frying-pans. 
Did space permit, the list might be considerably extended. Sufficient 
has however been said to show that in order to put the rates on 
a more equitable basis, notwithstanding the fact that the railway 
Companies consider it almost perfect, considerable revision of the 
existing classification is necessary. This classification, regulating 
as it does the railway charges on all the merchandise of the kingdom, 
is of such an important nature, that instead of being treated as a 
list of private regulations, it ought in the interests of the public 
generally to be as freely circulated as passenger-train time-tables, or 
the price lists of any manufacturing establishment; and, what is of 
more importance still, its provisions should be controlled to some 
extent by public opinion and public necessity. The Railway Com- 
missioners are thoroughly capable of exercising a fair and equitable 
control of this classification, and it should be subject to their 
approval in the same manner as the bye-laws of the Companies are 
confirmed by the Board of Trade. It should be revised annually, 
or at some other stated periods, and the Commissioners should be 
authorised to consider the recommendations of the public as well as 
any submitted by the railway Companies. 

The Companies claim perfect discretion in respect to rates and 
charges, so long as the maximum rates are not extended. This is a 
most convenient policy to adopt, for to quote the words given in 
the report of the Select Committee, 1872, p. 87, “the present 
loose and imperfect classification of rates in the various special 
Acts leave it in the power of the Companies arbitrarily to place in 
one class or another, or to remove from class to class, the many 
enumerated goods.” On the same subject Mr. S. Morley, M.P., in 
his evidence on behalf of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
received by the above-mentioned Committee, says, “The Legislature, 
in sanctioning the original lines, gave the Companies power to take 
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the lands and the houses of the public to enable them to make the 
lines ; but they gave the public the right to use the lines so to be made 
under certain conditions, and they imposed restrictions upon the 
Companies as to rates of freight and fares. The right of the public 
to use the lines was found to be impracticable and useless, and has 
never been of any practical benefit to the public, and the maximum 
rates and fares imposed were always so high that the railway Com- 
panies could charge the most exorbitant fares, and still be within 
the limits imposed.” These maximum rates were arranged when 
the notion prevailed that railways would be used like common roads, 
and it is only fair on the part of the public to ask that the parlia- 
mentary rates should be revised to suit existing circumstances, and 
some competent tribunal authorised to hear appeals as to such rates 
being exceeded. The phraseology of the existing Acts is, moreover, 
so perplexing and obscure, that one is almost forced to the conclusion 
that the chief study of the draughtsman was ambiguity. As regards 
any protection to the public, these enactments are scarcely worth 
the ink used in printing them. 

Apart from the classification of goods, there are numerous incon- 
sistencies in the existing system of rates. The following extract 
from a letter read at a meeting held in the eastern counties in 
December, 1873, to protest against high rates, &c., will illustrate the 
condition of things in that district. “‘The Company requires us to 
sign an agreement not to dispute their rates, or otherwise they inti- 
mate that we shall be put to all manner of inconveniences, and have 
our special rates cancelled.’’ It is only fair to state that this is by 
no means a general practice on the part of the Companies. On the 
other hand, there is a well-founded complaint as to general in- 
equalities in rates. Take, for instance, the following extracts from 
a table of rates for sugar submitted by Mr. Clarke to, and published 
in the Report of, the Select Committee already alluded to: — 


Miles. Trom To Rate. 
% "eh 
97 Liverpool Birmingham , . 16 8 per ton. 
77 rims (7 
248 Greencck Manchester. . . 15 
219 a GGG cs cla. a. 


If it pays to carry this traffic from Liverpool to Birmingham for 
16s. 8d. per ton, surely it might be conveyed to Leeds, distant 
twenty miles less, without handicapping that town to the extent of 
10d. per ton. As will be seen at a glance, this same town of Leeds, 
in trading with Greenock, is placed at a still greater disadvantage 
as compared with Manchester—the distance to the latter being 
twenty-nine miles more than to Leeds, and the rate 10s. per ton less. 
Is it possible to assign any sufficient reason for such an inconsis- 
tency ? The result of such a practice can only be, that in the case of 
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the higher rates an undue profit is realised, or that with regard to 
the lower rates the traffic is carried on at a loss. It may be said that 
the railway Companies ought to be left at perfect liberty to act at 
their pleasure in this matter; in other words, that there should be 
freedom of contract all-on one side. But the question arises, How, 
in the case I have cited, is the sugar-merchant of Leeds situated ? 
He is simply in the hands of the Companies, having no alternative 
but to accept their terms and make the best of them. Where there 
are two or more routes to a given point, some protection to the 
public might be expected. But this seeming advantage is for the 
most part made null and void by the compacts entered into between 
the various Companies to charge equal rates. For these and a host 
of similar inconsistencies, which might readily be cited, the Com- 
panies would, if appealed to, be no doubt prepared to give what they 
would term a satisfactory reason. Perhaps, for example, it might 
be stated that in the case of the lower rate the quantity of the traffic 
and a variety of other circumstances fully justified the difference. 
One might fairly reply, then, according to such an argument, 
“ Would it not be good policy to make the rates a little more equal, 
with a view to making the amount of traffic more equal too? Give 
some encouragement to your small customers, so as to make them 
larger ones.” If a trader applied to some of our principal manu- 
facturing establishments to be supplied with a large number of 
articles on special terms, he would be told, “ Our prices are the same 
whether you order one article or a thousand. We serve all alike, 
great and small.” Why should not a nearer approach to this prin- 
ciple be adopted on our railways ? 

In no other branch of commercial enterprise is there the same 
uncertainty as to charges, whereas it should be the very opposite. 
Revisions are continually being made, of which no notice is given, 
and of which the trader is only made cognisant when the bill is 
presented for payment. This remarkable tendency to conceal the 
details relating to the rates for the carriage of merchandise often 
places the trader in a position of considerable difficulty, and it is 
not easy to see what benefit the Companies derive from such a 
policy. The probability is, that they would gain much by giving 
more publicity to these matters, and by greater freedom of communica- 
tion with the public. 

Another part of the freight question—that relating to terminal 
charges—is one which affects the interests of traders to a consider- 
able extent. This is, however, another railway mystery. These 
charges are made for the services which the Companies render in the 
forwarding and receiving of goods in addition to the cost of car- 
riage. Such services include all the duties generally performed at 
the railway stations. The only limit to such charges is that they 
shall be “ reasonable ;” the provisions of the special Acts empower- 
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ing the Companies to demand “a reasonable sum for loading and 
unloading, delivery and collection, &c., where such services, or any 
of them are, or is, performed by the Company.” "Whenever the 
subject is brought before the Companies, they take refuge in the 
argument that “the trader has no concern or interest in the terminal 
question at all. The question of terminals properly is a question 
between Companies,” * because, they state, the gross rate charged to 
the public is not equal to their parliamentary powers. This is no 
doubt very ingenious, but it shows that the powers of the Companies 
are greater than they need be, and that they should be revised and 
made more suitable to existing circumstances. 

The following extract from the evidence given by Mr. Dawson, 
secretary of the Railway Clearing House, and therefore one of the 
highest authorities on the subject, will throw some light on the 
matter. Having been asked to describe the mode of distributing the 
charge for a ton of goods from Aberdeen to London, he said, “‘ We 
should get a return from Aberdeen showing the date, weight, and 
charges, and a corresponding return from the London station. We 
should credit the Aberdeen Company with 4s. if the goods were 
carted, and the London Company with 8s. 6d. per ton: the residue 
we should divide according to the mileage over which the goods 
were carried ” (Report of Committee, p. 546). The allowances men- 
tioned are made in accordance with the regulations of the Railway 
Clearing House, by which 4s. per ton is fixed as the amount for ter- 
minal charges on general merchandise in the country, and 8s. 6d. in 
London, this amount being credited to both the sending and receiving 
stations. There are, of course, numerous exceptions to this rule, 
simply because the rates would not admit of such deductions. The 
fact, however, remains that on a large proportion of traffic the Com- 
panies received the allowances named for terminal services, which 
include cartage and delivery, loading, unloading, covering, cranage, 
&c. The Companies put their own construction upon the provisions 
of their special Acts of Parliament as to maximum rates, which give 
them almost unbounded latitude, and when the subject of. terminals 
is raised it is “‘ shunted ” by some ingenious method into one of the 
numerous sidings to which have been consigned so many other ques- 
tions of equal public importance. The longest siding, and the one 
most in use, is “delay.” In this it will not be denied that railways 
have hitherto been pre-eminent. Returning, however, to “terminal 
charges,” the question is a public one whether the rates for carriage 
reach the maximum or not, and it is most important that the public 
should be informed relative thereto, not only that some judgment may 
be formed as to the reasonableness of such charges, but that it may be 
seen what proportion of the rates is actually for the conveyance. 
Moreover, it should be in the option of the trader, instead of paying 


(1) Evidence of Mr. Scott before Parliamentary Committee, Report, p. 530. 
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these terminals, to do the work, or a part of it, himself, under proper 
conditions, and of course receive a corresponding reduction in the 
rates. There is at length, however, some prospect of the public 
being protected as to terminals, for the Act of 1873 provides that 
“The Commissioners shall have power to hear and determine any 
question which may arise with respect to the terminal charges of any 
railway Company, when such charges have not been fixed by any 
Act of Parliament, and to decide what is a reasonable sum to be 
paid to any Company for loading and unloading, covering, collec- 
tion, and delivery, and other services of a like nature: any decision 
of the Commissioners under this section shall be binding in all 
courts and in all legal proceedings whatsoever.” 
Soon after the introduction of railways it was found necessary that 
the Legislature should attempt in some degree to control their work- 
ing. The question has ever since been almost continually before 
Parliament. Committees have been appointed to inquire into the 
subject, elaborate reports have been presented, numerous Acts of 
Parliament have been passed, and yet the question seems almost as 
unsettled as ever. The railway interest has always been fully, if not 
excessively represented in Parliament, and it is much to be feared that 
this has in some degree rendered futile some of the many attempts 
which have been made to introduce reform. While there is a wide- 
spread and well-founded feeling of complaint regarding the present 
system of rates, there is much apathy on the part of the public in the 
promotion of any movement to provide a remedy. The fact is that 
railway Companies have wielded their power so long with so little 
interruption, that a feeling seems to have been created, and that not 
without some cause, that the railway Companies are all powerful in 
their stronghold of monopoly, and the public powerless. This is 
for the most part quite true, seeing that hitherto even in extreme 
ceases the remedy has been worse than the disease. Since the appoint- 
ment of the Railway Commissioners the question of railway reform 
has excited more of public interest, and there is a movement especially 
among the trading community, in the direction of combination, so as 
to cope in some measure with the combination of railway Companies ; 
efforts are also being made to acquaint the public with the details of 
railway administration. It is most desirable that any such move- 
ment should be encouraged, so that a correct opinion may be formed 
and an impartial judgment passed in connection with all the various 
phases of the question. It is hardly less desirable that the policy of 
railways should be guided by public opinion, than that the legislation 
of the country should be subject to this influence. Up to the present 
time, however, there has been little or no organized and united move- 
ment on the part of the people to bring about railway reform. 
Letters have occasionally appeared in the newspapers; but these, 
like the complaints of many an individual trader, have not been 
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heeded. The railway Companies will tell you that the interests of 
the shareholders and the public are identical, but they would have 
you to understand that they alone must judge as to what will best 
promote these interests. Any challenge from an outsider as to 
control of any department of railway administration is looked upon 
as an unwarrantable interference. This disinclination on the part of 
the managers to learn from their customers what their necessities 
really are, preferring to act rather according to their own pre- 
conceived notions, is certainly somewhat surprising, for nothing 
would tend more to enhance the success of railways than a free 
intercourse between those who have the management and those who 
use them. But there is for ever standing in the way of this desirable 
state of things an apparent determination on the part of the managers 
to have no guide but their own ideas, which sometimes are not of the 
broadest description. To what extent would any manufacturing 
concern flourish were such a policy as this persisted in? Not 
possessed of a monopoly such as railways have, the adoption of such a 
course would be ruinous. Railways exist for the public, and the 
administration of their affairs should be conducted accordingly. 

To a considerable extent rates and fares have hitherto been influ- 
enced by competition and the many amalgamations which have been 
effected. It was thought in the early days of our iron roads that 
competition would be an element sufficiently strong to control their 
proper administration, but it was soon discovered that this could not 
be relied on, and that it would be difficult to make it of more ad- 
vantage by Act of Parliament. In point of accommodation it is. 
true that there is some competition, and it is still asserted by some: 
that in regard to charges competition exists. At any rate it cannot 
be denied that railway Companies go to as much expense in carrying 
on this so-called competition, as if the public derived the same amount 
of benefit therefrom as they do from that powerful regulator in most 
other commercial affairs. The fact is that railway Companies have 
formed themselves into a co-operative society, and thus manage 
competition. All the principal Companies—about a hundred—are 
members of the Railway Clearing House, established for the purpose 
of settling the accounts between the various Companies. Here 
delegates from the different railways assemble from time to time and 
decide all matters relating to charges to the public, all proceedings 
and records of the same being private, and the decisions come to 
are binding. It is, for instance, an understanding that no rate toa 
competitive point shall be quoted without the sanction of all the 
Companies who carry goods to such places. For example, a merchant. 
in London, having a special consignment of goods for Leeds, makes 
application to the London and North Western Company for a rate of 
carriage for his particular case. This cannot be arranged without 
consulting both the Midland and Great Northern Companies. It 
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was expected that competition would regulate railways, but instead 
of this the railways regulate competition. George Stephenson said, 
“Where combination is possible, competition is impossible.” The 
following extract from the Report of the Committee already mentioned 
will show how truly this has been exemplified in the case of rail- 
ways :—‘ Wherever different Companies run between the same places 
they arrange their prices. For instance, not only do the London 
and North Western, Midland, and Great Western make the same 
rates between Manchester and Southampton, but bind them- 
selves by agreement not to make lower rates; and if a new rail- 
way should ever be started with a promise of lower rates, it is sure 
after a short time to arrange with its original rivals a system of 
equal charges” (p. 25). 

The amalgamations which have been effected from time to time 
have in a large degree controlled the rates and fares generally 
speaking to the benefit of all concerned. For instance, the London 
and North Western Railway now comprises no less than sixty-one 
lines, each started as an independent Company. In like manner the 
other large railways are made up of numerous once-distinct concerns. 
The advantages derived from this central control must be manifest, 
while it is no less clear that had all the small concerns remained 
under separate management the result must have been something 
approaching to chaos, and the expense of supporting so many distinct 
undertakings such as to render the rates far in excess of what they 
are now. The principle of amalgamation of railways is doubtless a 
sound one, and it is somewhat surprising that any proposal which 
may be made to effect such combinations should create so much alarm. 
A vast amount of money is now expended in supporting the several 
systems, and in carrying on what is called competition. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this is not compensated for by anything like an 
adequate advantage either to the shareholders or the public. There 
are numerous cases where one Company’s route to a given point is 
twice the distance of that of another Company, and yet the same 
rates are charged. Moreover, in many instances, one railway could 
carry all the traffic without any appreciable addition to the rolling 
stock or increase in the working expenses. Suppose the Midland 
and London and North Western Companies, now competing lines, 
were to amalgamate, the saving which would be effected by the joint 
use of stations, rolling stock, staff of men, &c., would be immense. 
Amalgamation must prove of benefit to the shareholders, for as amal- 
gamation increases working expenditure must decrease. The great 
question to be solved is, How far will the interests of the public be 
considered? Any Act of Parliament authorising amalgamation 
should of course contain provisions for the protection of the public ; 
but in addition to this, the recent action of some of the Companies, 
particularly the Midland, would induce a hope that if a reduction of 
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rates did not immediately follow amalgamation, so much would be 
saved by joint management and working arrangements, that the 
Company would soon find itself able to offer some advantage to the 
public. In support of this view the case of the North Eastern 
Railway may be cited. The system is the most complete monopoly 
in the United Kingdom, but has the lowest fares and highest dividends 
of any large English railway. It is generally supposed that where 
there are points of competition the trader is most likely to be 
treated on the best terms; but this is by no means an invariable 
rule. It is no unusual thing for traders to be told in effect by 
the railway Companies, “‘ We cannot make the concessions you ask; 
we cannot quote the through rates you require, because of our arrange- 
ments with other Companies.” In dealing with their stations which 
are non-competitive the Companies are not so much hampered by 
compacts and agreements, and this freedom of contract is often used 
to the public advantage. 

In the management of railways it is only natural that self- 
interest, as in the case of other trading concerns, should be deemed 
of paramount importance. It was, however, for the advantage of 
the public that the Legislature conceded the special powers by 
which the Companies exist. It may therefore justly be said that 
railways partake of the nature of public institutions, and their 
administration should in some measure be conducted accordingly. 
There is some evidence to show that railway managers are now more 
than ever alive to the fact that they have responsibilities to the 
public as well as to shareholders. Any movement in connection with 
our great iron roads which will reduce the enormous working ex- 
penditure should be looked upon with favour. Nothing would be 
more calculated to promote this end than judicious amalgamation. 

There are those who urge a policy of non-interference with 
railways. A writer a few months ago advocated non-intervention 
very strongly, and endeavoured to show that the legislation of 
the past had failed. To some extent this is true—but why so? 
In the first place, a preponderance of railway influence has in 
some degree crippled the Acts of Parliament intended for the 
protection of the public. Secondly, the power to adjudicate has 
been delegated to courts of law, instead of to some tribunal pos- 
sessing a practical acquaintance with the subject. Upon this 
point the following is the view of Lord Campbell, expressed during 
a debate in the House of Lords on “The Canal and Railway 
Traffic Act, 1854:”—“They were to form a just judgment on 
all matters of complaint relating to railway management that 
might come before them, and they were to lay down a code of regu- 
lations for the government of railways. The judges, and himself 
among them, felt themselves incompetent to decide on these 
matters.” The question of resorting to law with a great and 
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powerful railway Company has been far too formidable a one to 
be taken in hand by any single individual, and as a result 
grievances have remained unredressed, and inconveniences and 
overcharges have been submitted to rather than fight a battle, with 
sides so unevenly balanced. The writer to whom I have referred, 
admitted the necessity of parliamentary control as regards safety of 
passengers. If railway Companies cannot be trusted to provide for 
this, the first desideratum, in the direction of rates and charges little 
may be expected. As a right view of the case we may safely take 
the following conclusions come to by the Select Parliamentary Com- 
mittee as stated in their Report, 1872 :— 


**8. The most urgent question now pressing for solution is, whether, under 
the present state of things, the interest of the public is adequately provided for 
and protected, and if not, whether any and what improvements can be made in 
railway legislation, consistently with the fair rights of the Companies, which 
would protect the public against certain evils incident to the present system. 
=*9. The self-interest of the Companies alone will not effect the object, since 
their interest is only to a limited extent the interest of the public; and it 
becomes, therefore, necessary to consider what can be done in the way of statu- 
tory obligation.” 

This Report was followed by the passing of the Act appointing three 
Railway Commissioners, and the valuable work which has already been 
done may be taken as an indication that this Act is more workable, 
and more calculated to settle differences between the railways and 
the public, and between the railway Companies themselves, than all 
previous legislation on the subject. In their very full Report the 
Commissioners have given in a comprehensive form an account of 
their proceedings during the first twelve months of their existence. 
In this Report it is stated clearly why litigants have been adjudged 
to be in the right, or in the wrong, and by this means not only have 
the complainants been satisfied, but the points pro and con. are so 
definitely stated that future litigation is diminished. It is a 
matter for regret that the powers of the Commissioners are some- 
what restricted. They should have authority to deal with questions 
of rates and fares in all their details, either as between the Com- 
panies or between the Companies and the public. Take the case of 
maximum rates. The number of Acts containing these may be said 
to be legion, and so perplexing in the variety and vagueness of their 
phraseology that supposing two cases of precisely the same merits were 
submitted, say to two separate tribunals such as the County Courts, 
it is not unlikely that decisions opposite to each other would be 
given. Such jurisdiction should be in the hands of the Com- 
missioners. 

In connection with railways much has been achieved, but much 
remains to be accomplished. In the hands of the managers of our 
great iron roads is placed an immense responsibility, and in the carry- 
ing on of their several undertakings great tact, unremitting attention, 
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and administrative ability are required. It is only just to say that 
as a rule these gentlemen are possessed of no ordinary capacity, and 
that in some quarters endeavours are being made to popularise the 
system. But railway administrators are to some extent the victims 
of circumstances, and any substantial reform can only be brought 
about from without. 

A good deal has been written and spoken with reference to the 
transfer of the control of railways to the State. While it would be 
difficult to over-estimate the magnitude of the undertaking, and 
while there would be some evils, such as patronage, to be carefully 
guarded against, it cannot be fairly, and we believe has not been, 
denied that the beneficial results in regard to rates and fares would 
be inestimable. Only those who have had practical experience in 
the details of the working of our railways under the present system 
can form an adequate idea of the vast amount of money which, if all 
the lines were amalgamated, would be saved in working expenses, 
and how much the public good would be enhanced by the removal of 
the hindrances to expeditious transit which now arise from the rival 
interests of the various Companies. There are not wanting alarmists 
who foretell the most disastrous consequences should the railways 
be managed by the State. So there were alarmists, when railways 
were first introduced, who prophesied that the results would be 
ruinous. The fear of political influence appears to be the chief 
weapon of the party of opposition. It is said that in America the 
railways in some cases manage the State. With the influence 
exerted by some two hundred railway directors in the Houses of 
Parliament, and the number being likely to increase rather than 
diminish, there is a possibility of our drifting into a somewhat 
similar state of things. The only alternative is that the State should 
manage the railways. 

JosEPH Parsoe. 
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Two different conceptions of political economy now divide economists 
throughout Europe; of which, looking to their origin, one may be 
called English, the other German, though neither meets with 
universal acceptance in either England or Germany. English 
writers in general have treated political economy as a body of 
universal truths or natural laws; or at least as a science whose 
fundamental principles are all fully ascertained and indisputable, 
and which has nearly reached perfection. The view, on the other 
hand, now almost unanimously received at the universities, and 
gaining ground among practical politicians, in Germany, is that it is 
a branch of philosophy which has received various forms in different 
times and places from antecedent and surrounding conditions of 
thought, and is still at a stage of very imperfect development. Each 
of these conceptions has its appropriate method ; the first proceeding 
by deduction from certain postulates or assumptions, the second by 
investigation of the actual course of history, or the historical method. 
In England it is usual to speak of induction as the method opposed 
to d priori deduction, but the inductive and historical methods are 
identical. Both aim at discovering the laws of succession and co- 
existence which have produced the present economic structure and 
condition of society. A subsidiary branch of historical investigation 
traces the progress of thought and philosophical theory, but this 
branch has the closest relation to the main body of economic history, 
since one of the chief conditions determining the subjects and forms 
of thought at each period has been the actual state of society; and 
ideas and theories, again, have powerfully influenced the actual 
phenomena and movement of the economic world. Dr. Wilhelm 
Roscher’s History of Political Economy in Germany (Geschichte 
Der National-Ockonomik in Deutschland) is by far the most con- 
siderable contribution that has yet been made to this subsidiary 
branch of enquiry. It would be impossible in a few pages to review 
a book which ranges over several centuries, and discusses -the 
doctrines of several hundred authors, besides drawing from numerous 
unnamed works.. What is sought here is to indicate some of the 
leading features in the history of this department of German thought, 
with some observations suggested by Roscher’s book, or by its 
subject. 

An English historian cited by Roscher, speaks as if the history of 
political economy had begun and almost ended with Adam Smith. 
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Roscher himself begins with the Middle Ages, and ends with the 
conflicting doctrines of different schools and parties in Germany at 
the present day. The structure and phenomena of medizval society 
in Germany as elsewhere were far from suggesting an economic 
theory based on individual interest and exchange. Common property 
in land, common rights over land held in severalty; scanty wealth 
of any kind, and no inconsiderable part of it in mortmain, or 
otherwise intransferable ; labour almost as immovable as the soil; 
production mainly for home consumption, not for the market; the 
division of labour in its infancy, and little circulation of money; the 
family, the commune, the corporation, the class, not individuals, the 
component units of society; such are some of the leading features 
of medieval economy. In the intellectual world, the division of 
labour was even less advanced than in material production ; 
philosophy was in the hands of an ecclesiastical order, antagonistic 
to both the individual liberty and the engrossing pursuit of wealth 
which modern political economy assumes. Roscher points to the 
Canon Law as embodying the earliest economic theory, and it is 
deeply tinctured with both communism and asceticism ; poverty is 
the state pleasing to God, superfluous wealth should be given to the 
church and the poor, interest on money is unlawful, to buy in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest market is a twofold wrong. Nor did 
the secular law harmonise better with modern economic assumptions. 
Every system of positive law, as Roscher observes, has a correspond- 
ing economic system as its background ; and the economic system at 
the back of the secular law was based on status, not on contract, on 
duty and loyalty, not on individual interest. Thus whether we look 
to the actual economy of medizeval Germany, to its moral philosophy, 
or to its positive law, we find a condition of things incompatible with 
the economic doctrines of modern times. 

A new era opened with the Reformation, and Roscher divides 
the history of modern political economy in Germany into three 
periods, the first of which he calls a theological and humanistic one 
(das theologisch-humanistische Zeitalter), on account of the influence of 
both the doctrines of the Reformers, and the literature of classical 
antiquity. But the economic movement of society itself tended to 
awaken new ideas. The Reformation not only created considerable 
economic changes of a material kind, but was in fact the result of 
general social progress, one aspect of the economic side of which 
shows itself in the discovery of the new world, and the consequent 
revolution in prices. In Germany too, though to a less extent than 
in England, something doubtless was visible of that change from 
status to contract, and from service for duty to service for personal 
gain, which struck the great English poet, who was himself among 
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the productions of the new age. We may take Erasmus and Luther 
as representatives of the economic influences of the new theology and 
classical literature in Germany. The saying of the mendicant friars 
with respect to theology is true also, Roscher observes, in the region 
of economics, that Erasmus laid the egg which Luther hatched. 
“ Erasmus, going back to the best age of ‘classical antiquity as well 
as to pure Christianity, proclaimed that labour was honourable.” 
Luther preached the same doctrine, and moreover anticipated Adam 
Smith’s proposition, that labour is the measure of value. Luther’s 
enthusiasm for the increase of population illustrates the connexion of 
the economic ideas of the age with both its theology and its material 
condition, since it sprang on the one hand from antagonism to 
monastic celibacy, and on the other hand from the rapid increase in 
the means of subsistence. The chief economic influences of classical 
antiquity are classed by Roscher under. five heads. Its literature, 
being that of a high state of civilisation, furthered the rise of Ger- 
many to a higher social stage. The states from which this literature 
emanated were cities, whose example fostered the development of 
town life and economy. They were also highly centralised states, 
with the liveliest national spirit; and their history and ideas could 
not but promote the development of the modern State and of national 
unity, as ‘opposed: to the medizval division of each nation into 
innumerable petty groups and governments. They were also either 
monarchical or democratic states, the study of which tended to 
accelerate the decline of the feudal aristocracy. Lastly, types of 
life_and thought so unlike those which the mediwval world had 
bequeathed, could not but nurture a critical and inquiring spirit, 
which made itself felt in the economic, as in other directions of the 
German mind. The only indications, however, of an independent 
economic literature in this period seem to have been the writings of 
Camerarius and Agricola on currency. Germany seems to have 
produced nothing so remarkable as the famous tract by W. 8., once 
attributed to Shakespeare, which the revolution in prices and the 
contemporary economic changes gave birth to in England.? The 
period closes with the Thirty Years’ War, in connexion with which 
Roscher adverts to the influence on Germany, both for good and for 
evil, of its geographical position; including among its beneficial 


(1) “O good old man! how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed! 
Thou art not for the fashion of these times 
When none will sweat but for promotion.” 
As You Like it, Act ii. Sc. 3. 


(2) See an article by the present writer on the Distribution of the Precious Metals in 
the Sixteenth and Nineteenth Centuries.—Macmillan’s Magazine, August, 1864. 
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effects a disposition to learn from all sides, which is visible in the 
subsequent history of its economic ideas and literature. 

The second period in the history of German political economy, 
which covers more than a century from the Thirty Years’ War to 
the period of Frederick the Great, is called by Roscher das polizeilich- 
cameralistische Zeitalter, as being one of State regulation and fiscal 
science. The term “ cameralistic,’’ which makes a great figure in 
early German economics, originated (as Roscher mentions in another 
work) in the office or chamber (cammer) which in each German state 
was charged with the supervision and administration of the Crown 
revenues. Hence the science called cameralistische wissenschaft, 
which is perhaps best explained by reference to one of the two 
objects which Adam Smith, at the beginning of his account of the 
Mercantile system, says political economy, “considered as a branch 
of the science of the statesman or legislator,” has in view. It pro- 
poses, he says, to provide a plentiful revenue both for the state and 
the people. Cameralistic science aimed at augmenting the revenue 
of the state or the sovereign, rather than the people. Roscher’s 
second period might, more intelligibly to English readers, be distin- 
guished as the Mercantile period, since one of its chief features was 
the Mercantile system, interwoven with the system of State regula- 
tion and finance. It is a modern error, which, as Roscher remarks, 
is not attributable to Adam Smith, to ascribe to the Mercantile 
school the notion that money is the only wealth. What that school 
really taught was that money, in Locke’s words, was the most solid 
and substantial part of the movable wealth of a country; that it had 
more extensive utility than any other kind of wealth, on account of 
its universal exchangeability abroad as well as at home; and that a 
considerable stock of the precious metals in the treasury of the State, 
or within its reach, was requisite as a provision for foreign wars. 
Money had really acquired great additional usefulness and import- 
ance by the change from the medieval to the modern economy, with 
the substitution of payments in coin for payments in kind, and the 
great increase in the division of labour, and in trade both internal 
and foreign. And as the Mercantile system was thus connected on 
the economic side with the actual movement of society, so on the 
political side it was connected with the growth of monarchical states, 
increased activity and interference on the part of the central govern- 
ments, and the maintenance of monarchical armies, and increased 
need for money in State finance. A circumstance not adverted to by 
Roscher, which doubtless contributed to the growth of the Mercantile 
system ,was the revolution in prices, and in international trade, conse- 
quent on the influx of American gold and silver, which really placed 
the countries with a small stock of money and a low range of prices 
at a disadvantage. They bought dear and sold cheap in the foreign 
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market. The system was thus not so irrational in its objects as many 
modern writers have supposed ; but its history is chiefly important, 
in the point of view with which we are concerned, as illustrative of 
the connection between economic theories and surrounding phe- 
nomena and conditions of thought. 

The first period in Roscher’s division, is, as already said, classed 
by him as theolegical and humanistic. In the second period German 
political economy in his view disengaged itself finally from both 
theology and jurisprudence, and became an independent science. It 
is, however, a fact of no small importance to a right understanding 
of economic history, and to a due appreciation of the authority of 
some of the economic doctrines of our own day, that economic 
philosophy was so far from emancipating itself in the seventeenth 
century completely and finally from theological and juridical 
theories, that the system not only of the French Physiocrats, but 
also of Adam Smith, whose Wealth of Nations had a prodigious 
influence over Germany, was in great part built on an ancient 
juridical theory in a modern theological form, and penetrated by a 
theological spirit. Roscher’s third period, which reaches down to 
the present day, begins with the introduction of the system of the 
Physiocrats into Germany, where he says it influenced only some 
individual minds, adding that in England it could gain almost no 
ground. But the influence of the Wealth of Nations both in 
Germany and elsewhere was so great that “the whole of political 
economy might be divided into two parts—before and since 
Adam Smith; the first part being a prelude, and the second a sequel 
(in the way either of continuation or opposition) to him.” The 
system of the Physiocrats had doubtless some peculiar features, 
traceable to its country and parentage, the study of which throws 
much light on the causes which have shaped economic ideas, and 
forms an instructive chapter in the general history of philosophy. 
Nevertheless its main foundation was essentially the same as that on 
which Adam Smith’s political economy rested. Roscher himself, 
along with other eminent German economists, has drawn attention 
to the connection between both systems and the idea of a Law of 
Nature, which eighteenth century philosophy had derived from 
Roman jurisprudence. What they seem to have overlooked is that 
both with the Physiocrats, and with Adam Smith, the Law of 
Nature distinctly assumed a theological form. The simple, harmo- 
nious, and beneficent order of nature which human laws should 
leave undisturbed and only protect, became of divine institution, and 
Nature in short became Providence. Dupont de Nemours, who 
invented the name Physiocratie, to signify the reign of natural law, 
says in the dedication of the system to the sovereigns of the world, 
“Vous y reconnaitrez la source de vos droits, la base et |’étendue 
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de votre autorité, qui n’a et ne peut avoir de borne que celle imposée 
par Dieu méme.” In Adam Smith’s lectures on moral philosophy, 
political economy formed one part of a course of which natural 
theology was another part, and the real ground of his confidence in 
the beneficial economy resulting from the undisturbed play of 
individual interest, is expressly stated in the Wealth of Nations, as 
well as in his Theory of Moral Sentiments, to be the guidance of 
Providence. ‘Every individual necessarily labours to render the 
annual revenue of the society as great as he can. He generally, 
indeed, neither intends to promote the public interest, nor knows 
how much he is promoting it. He intends only his own gain, and 
he is in this as in many other cases led by an invisible hand to 
promote an end which was no part of his intention.” The process 
of specialisation which has differentiated one branch of secular 
knowledge after another from theology had not reached political 
economy in Adam Smith’s age, nor with many of his successors. 
Scientifically regarded, the theory of Malthus was fatal to the 
assumption of a beneficent tendency of the natural desires of man- 
kind, but it did not prevent Archbishop Whately from finding in 
political economy the strongest evidences of natural theology ; and 
the harmony of a beneficent economy of nature with the theism 
of modern times unquestionably contributed, though often by an 
unperceived connection, to the success which the political economy 
of Adam Smith, and the system of Jaisser faire, met with in Germany 
as well as England. The principal merit of Adam Smith’s economic 
philosophy has been generally overlooked. He combines the histori- 
cal method of Montesquieu with the theory of Natural Law, and 
although that theory together with his theological system gave a bias 
to his inductive study of the real order of social progress, he has a 
true title to be regarded as the founder of the historical method in 
political economy, in the sense at least of having been the first to 
apply it. In Germany, it is true, this method has been of indige- 
nous and more recent growth, having been transferred from other 
branches of German historical science, especially in relation to law. 
And as Adam Smith’s system has been generally associated only with 
that portion of it which is based on natural law, the historical 
school of German economists have for the most part assumed .an 
attitude of antagonism to what they call “Smithianismus.”’ 

The last chapter of Roscher’s history describes the tenets and 
methods of the different schools and parties which the economic and 
political condition of Germany on the one hand, and the progress of 
science on the other, have evolved during the last thirty years. 
Dr. Roscher does not exclude even socialism from a place in his 


(1) “ Wealth of Nations,” book iv. chap. ii. See an essay by the writer on The Poli- 
tical Economy of Adam Smith.—Fortnightly Review, November, 1870.) 
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history, his object being to portray all the principal phases of 
German thought on the subject of the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth. Two conditions concurred to stimulate economic 
inquiry and discussion in Germany in recent years: the material 
progress of the country in population, production, trade, and 
means of communication, presenting new economic phenomena and 
raising new problems, especially in relation to the working classes ; 
and the great contemporary progress of the sciences of observation, 
especially history. Political causes, too, have had a share in pro- 
ducing a diversity of economical creed. Roscher distinguishes five 
different groups, designated as free traders, socialists, reactionary 
conservative economists, officials, and the historical or “realistic” 
school. Of these five groups, two, however (the “reactionary” and 
the “ official” economists), may be left out of consideration here— 
the former as insignificant in number, and the latter as distinguish- 
able only in reference to the subjects on which they write, and the 
special knowledge they bring to bear on them. We need.concern 
ourselves only with the free-trade school—sometimes called, by 
way of reproach, the Manchester party,—the socialists, or socialist- 
democrats (socialdemokraten), and the realistic or historical school. 
The free traders, under the leadership of Prince Smith, Michaelis, 
and Julius Faucher, formed some years ago an association called the 
German Economic Congress ( Volkswirthschaftlicher Congress), and all 
German economists are agreed that they rendered great service to 
Germany by their strenuous exertions for industrial and commercial 
liberty. Roscher, too, refuses to stigmatise them with the name, 
“Manchester party,” on account of their patriotism; but he objects 
to their economic theory, which was that of Bastiat and the old 
English Jaisser-faire school, as too abstract, too optimist, and too 
regardless of history and reality. But many of the younger 
members are broader in their creed, and by no means opposed to 
the historical or realistic method of economic inquiry. . The socialists 
or social-democrats, of whom Karl Marx and the late Ferdinand 
Lassalle may be taken as the exponents, aim both at political revo- 
lution and at the abolition of private property in land and capital ; 
and Roscher points out that they are even more unhistorical in their 
method, and more given to misleading abstractions—for example, 
the argument that capital is accumulated labour, and labour there- 
fore should have all its produce—than the extremest of the elder 
free traders. Signor Pozzoni signally errs in classing, in a recent 
article in this Review, the realistic German school with the socialists. 
The realistic school, which has its chief strength in the universities, 
is no other than the historical school, which Signor Pozzoni classes 
apart; and the Association for Social Politics (Verein fiir Social- 
politik) which its members have formed, and which, by a play on 
H 2 
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words, led to the nickname of Catheder-Socialisten, now includes 
some of the Economic Congress, or free-trade party, along with 
Government officials, merchants, and manufacturers, as well as 
professors and working men. ‘The true meaning of the term 
“ realistic”? is sufficiently explained by Roscher’s words :—‘ The 
direction of the political economy now prevailing at our universities 
is with reason called realistic. It aims at taking men as they really 
are, influenced by various and withal other than economic motives, 
and belonging to a particular nation, State, and period of history.” 
Man, in the eyes of the historical or realistic school, is not merely 
“an exchanging animal,” as Archbishop Whately defined him, with 
a single unvarying interest, removed from all the real conditions of 
time and place,—a personification of an abstraction ; he is the actual 
human being such as history and surrounding circumstances have 
made him, with all his wants, passions, and infirmities. The econo- 
mists of this school investigate the actual economy of society and 
its causes, and are not content to infer the distribution of wealth 
from the possible tendencies of undisturbed pecuniary interest. 
Such a practical investigation cannot be without practical fruit, 
but its chief aim is light. And it is needless to say what a 
boundless field of instruction the study of the economic progress 
and condition of society on this method opens up. Among the 
works which it has recently produced in Germany may be mentioned 
Roscher’s Nationalokonomik des Ackerbaues, Schmoller’s Geschichte 
der deutschen Kleingewerbe, Brentano’s <Arbeitergilden der Gegen- 
wart, and Nasse’s well-known Essay on the Agricultural Community 
of the Middle Ages in England. Nor has the historical method 
been unproductive even in England. <A great part of the Wealth of 
Nations belongs to it ; and to it we owe Malthus’s treatise on Popu- 
lation, Tooke’s History of Prices, and Thorold Rogers’s History of 
Agriculture and Prices. Sir Henry Maine’s works on Ancient Law, 
Village Communities in the East and West, and the Early History 
of Institutions, not only afford models of the historical method, but 
actually belong as much to economic as to legal history, and 
exemplify the nature and extent of the region of investigation 
which those English economists who are not content with barren 
abstraction have before them. 

Nothing can be more unfounded than the imputation of socialist 
or destructive tendencies which the nickname of Catheder Socialisten 
has linked with the historical school of German economists. Historical 
philosophy has assuredly no revolutionary tendencies; it has been 
with more justice accused of tending to make its disciples distrustful 
of reforms which do not seem to be evolved by historical sequence, 
and the spontaneous births of time. But, as a matter of fact, a 
great diversity of opinion is to be found among the economists of 
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this school in Germany; some being Conservative, and others 
Liberal in their politics, but no revolutionary or socialist schemes 
have emanated from its most advanced Liberal rank. Their principal 
practical aims would excite little terror in England. Some legisla- 
tion after the model of the English Factory Laws, some system of 
arbitration for the adjustment of disputes about wages, and the 
legalization of trade-unions under certain conditions, are the main 
points in their practical programme; and they are supported by 
some of the warmest friends of the German throne and aristocracy. 
It is impossible to praise too highly the extraordinary erudi- 
tion, the immense industry, and the manysidedness of intellectual 
sympathy which distinguish Roscher’s history of German political 
economy ; but we venture to suggest to him a revision of the brief 
notice which it includes of the history of English political economy 
in the last thirty years. Generous in the extreme in his estimate of 
the earlier economic literature of this country, he is less than just in 
his criticism of it in recent years—an injustice of which the present 
writer may speak without prejudice, being excepted along with 
Thornton and Thorold Rogers from Dr. Roscher’s unfavourable 
judgment; one for which no other reasons are assigned than some 
defects in Mr. Mill’s system, on the one hand, which are really 
attributable to Mr. Mill’s predecessors, and the doctrines of a writer," 
on the other hand, who represents no English school, and has no 


supporter among authors of economic works or professors of political 
economy in this country. In this single instance Dr. Roscher has 
deviated from the impartiality which is one of the great merits of 
his History.” 


T. E. Cure Lestie. 


(1) Mr. H. D. Macleod. 

(2) Readers interested in the historical study of politic:l economy, will find an excel- 
lent companion to Dr. Roscher’s History in Dr. Karl Knies’s philosophical treatise, 
Die Politische Oekonomie vom Standpunkte der Geschichtlichen Methode. 












A NOTE ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. Lestie STErHEn’s article in the last number of this Review, 
addresses itself, as I understand, to the critics who meet attacks on 
parliamentary government with the reply,—‘If you know of any 
remedy to amend the evils of Parliamentary Government, tell us 
what it is.’ It at the same time appears to approve and defend the 
position taken by the school of the Positivists, which is especially 
offended by the theory “expounded by the believers in Mr. Hare’s 
scheme of representation, who,” Mr. Stephen says, “claim equally to 
be the discoverers of the new road to Utopia.” (P. 823.) Mr. 
Stephen, admitting that, if the meaning of the principle that 
Parliament should reflect public opinion be, that it should consist 
of the leaders in whom men trust, it is rational enough, yet seems 
to doubt the possibility of such a result, as well as the efficacy and 
value of the means suggested for producing it. 

The great value, Mr. Stephen says, imputed to such schemes by 
most of their advocates is, that they are a panacea against the 
tyranny of majorities, and this he thinks manifests a confusion of 
thought. ‘It is not desirable,” he says, “that the policy adopted 
should be a kind of mathematical resultant of all the different opinions 
of the-country. Ten men are lost in a desert. Five want to go 
north, and five to go east; is it plain that they ought to go north- 
east, or that they should pursue a course pointing in varying direc- 
tions, as the opinions of the majority shifted? Is it not possible 
they would do much better by taking either opinion and follow- 
ing it consistently.” (P. 826.) Itis, however, in fact, the tyranny of 
minorities distributed throughout the constituencies, and not that 
of the majority that is to be overcome. There are minorities among 
whom the prevailing motives are the product of ignorance, prejudice, 
selfishness, narrow and mistaken views of class interests, and a com- 
pound of elements discreditable both to social and political life. 
Mr. Stephen says that in a parliament which accurately reflected 
public opinion Dr. Kenealy would head a formidable party. Dr. 
Kenealy is the nominee of an excited minority, proud of the oppor- 
tunity of triumphing over those around them who claim a higher 
social rank. Of the electors of Stoke-upon-Trent it may be roughly 
stated that one-third voted for Dr. Kenealy, one-third for the rival 
candidates, and the remaining third not at all. Why did they 
abstain? Impute it to indifference or what we will, it must be 
admitted that they did not think the benefit of their country, their 
town, or themselves would be promoted by sending either candidate 
to Parliament. If they had thought otherwise, they would have 
voted. With such an opinion their abstinence was right. The 
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question was, who is to be trusted with power? ‘Shall we affect a 
confidence we do not feel, merely to exclude Dr. Kenealy? The 
result of his election will be negative at the worst, and it might 
awaken a public feeling of the inexpediency of continuing a system 
under which the common sense of a great community for all national 
and political ends is extinguished by its ignorance.” Look around 
at the aspect of things at a general election. Here I suppose 
Mr. Stephen and others who seek a better representative system 
agree. All alike say, “let us recognise the truth about our 
actual system.” All lament the habit in popular addresses of 
“telling lies, putting forward exploded theories,” (p. 828) and 
appealing to any motives and principles, however mean, by which 
the electors may be led. Few things seem more humiliating at 
present, and more discouraging for the future than to behold even 
the leaders of the great parties in the state striving in their public 
addresses to win the support of Mr. Attenborough and the anti- 
income tax agitators, by holding out hopes of its abolition. If 
taxes are to be imposed, that tax must be the most wise and just 
which, while it is flexible in satisfying the national exigencies, 
adapts itself to all the changes in fortune of those who pay it, by 
being measured and collected according to what they have, and when 
they have it.1_ Take another instance of our downward progress 
from the last general election. If there be one principle more than 
another to which thoughtful men have looked forward as the basis 
of a permanent reconciliation between capital and labour, it is co- 
operation ; yet the supposed antagonistic interests of a comparatively 
few tradesmen, have excluded from Parliament every prominent 
friend of co-operative industry. Marylebone is a prominent example. 
Some persons employed in the public service in the metropolis lately 
followed the example of the well-known Rochdale pioneers and 
established a co-operative store to obtain household supplies at a 
smaller cost. This roused the wrath of some London tradesmen, and 
candidates for the borough of Marylebone were warned that they 
must repudiate the baneful system of co-operation. It was con- 
sidered hopeless to put forward any candidate favourable to it, and - 
the candidate who most emphatically denounced the economical 
effort of the civil servants was accordingly found at the head of 
the poll. No one who considers the vast population, and the various 
classes of rich and poor inhabiting the borough, will for a moment 
believe that more than a comparatively small portion of the electors 
took any active part in this outcry or agitation. It is thus that 
sections of a constituency, shopkeepers, publicans, bodies in posses- 
sion of the means of exercising a certain local influence, clutching at 


(1) Amendments in the operation of the tax are possible. It was somewhat reassuring 
to observe the question of the Minister to one of the last deputations,—“ What would 
you substitute ?”” 
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profit or patronage, though comparatively insignificant in number, 
are able to exclude any candidate who will.not submit to their dicta- 
tion. Beneath the lowest deep of this subjection there is still a lower. 
Mr. Bright, a week or two ago, told us the state of Norwich. ‘ The 
city on both sides in politics is held in thrall by some six or eight 
hundred persons who will not vote without money or beer, and who 
will vote for anyone who liberally provides them with those articles.” 
In what condition is the political power of its 15,000 electors ? 

The evil which “ puts it in the power of any little knot of persons 
who take an interest in some one trumpery matter that just fits the 
calibre of their minds to turn the political balance,” was urged in an 
able article on Parliamentary Government by Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen. And Mr. Gladstone has within the last few days pointed 
out the increasing danger of lessening the efficiency of such govern- 
ment “by local or individual pressure, and by small or sectional 
interests.”’ It is to be feared that the “ peasant boroughs” which he 
has shadowed forth, as an institution of the future, will not avert 
this ill consequence, while they are likely to aggravate the class 
differences that are at the root of our social and political dangers. 

I have spoken only of causes which defeat the representative 
purpose by setting up its counterfeit, or falsification. There are 
other consequences, not less prejudicial, flowing from an electoral 
system which enables the moiety of a fractional part of the popula- 
tion by its veto to exclude from Parliament public men of national 
fame. Thousands of voters throughout the country desired that 
Mr. Mill should be in a position to contribute to the expression of 
profound thought in the House of Commons, amidst its superficial 
and frivolous talk. Half the voters in Westminster were able to 
prevent it. Mr. Gladstone who, by anything like a plebiscite, might 
have had a million of supporters, is driven from the University of 
Oxford to South Lancashire; from South Lancashire to Greenwich ; 
and may have to fall back upon Stoke-upon-Trent ! 

Is there, then, nothing that can now be done which may help to 
extricate our parliamentary system from this Slough of Despond ; and 
must we be content to wait until absolute power shall be in the 
hierarchy to be formed by some process which M. Comte left the 
world without revealing to his disciples? The Prince Consort 
regarded with a penetrating eye, for which scanty credit has been 
given him, the perils that might await his adopted country, and he 
addressed himself practically to the improvement of the squalid 
dwellings, and to the education and culture of the people. Repre- 
sentative government, he told us, was on its trial. The task of its 
reformation is still to be undertaken, and the need is greater than 
ever. We must not be deterred from the attempt by any fear of 
satire. As has been said of all worthy effort, “If the thing is impos- 
sible, you need not trouble yourself about it; if possible, try for it. 
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The Utopianism is not our business; the work is.” We ask first, 
that every elector in Marylebone, in Norwich, in Stoke-upon-Trent, 
and in every other constituency, may be freed from a degrading 
subjection ; that the conduct of others, whatever it be, may in no 
respect interfere with the free exercise of his own political functions, 
and that he may be enabled to select the candidate in whom he has 
the most confidence, without regard to the sinister or other influences 
by which any portion of the constituency may be actuated. We 
ask, next, that in order to awaken and extend interest and stimulate 
effort throughout the constituencies, a wider choice of candidates 
should, by the removal of all the impediments, pecuniary or other- 
wise, which exclude or diminish competition, be everywhere offered. 
And as a corollary of, and indeed a necessary supplement to, the 
method of effecting these two objects, that the elector may be enabled 
to give his vote preferentially, so that it shall be transferred from 
the candidate of his first to his subsequent choice, if it be not needed 
by, or be useless to, the former. How all this can be accomplished has 
been distinctly pointed out; it has been experimentally tried,’ and 
no one has ever questioned its practicability. 

There is surely nothing chimerical or extravagant in such a 
scheme. Judging of human conduct by the light of experience, we 
find that where there is some well-grounded hope of effecting the 
object men have in view, activity is more likely to be promoted than 
where its accomplishment is improbable or doubtful, or where the 
chances are that, whether they give themselves any concern in the 
matter or not, the result will be the same. A distinct appeal is made 
to every one who possesses the smallest spark of public spirit, to be 
equal to the occasion. 

Why does this change of electoral machinery appear to Mr. Lealie 
Stephen to be visionary in its promise? He observes that, whatever 
may be its intellectual genealogy, it is defended by its best advocates 
on utilitarian grounds. All its advocates, he says, “agree at any 
rate in regarding as the ideal Parliament, one on which all the 
opinions current throughout the nation shall be reflected in propor- 
tion to their numerical strength. Parliament would be a photograph 
on a small scale of the whole nation. If there were six hundred and 
fifty-eight different sects of equal strength, each of them should have 
a single representative, and a scheme which insured this result 
would give the ideal state of things.” ‘ Unless,” he contends, “the 
theory be more or less explained away, it involves a palpable 
absurdity. We all want to get the best statesmen in Parliament. 
The most plausible recommendation of Mr. Hare’s scheme is pre- 
cisely that it would secure that end.” But here Mr. Stephen detects 
the fallacy. ‘ Parliament,” he says, “cannot at once be an accurate 
mirror of public opinion and a collection of the wisest men” (p. 824); 


(1) Troatise on the “ Election of Representatives,” &c., 4th ed., pp. 351—359. 
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“ unless,” he adds (which I confess does not appear to me to remove 
his difficulty), ‘unless indeed we think that, like Sodom, an assembly 
of a hundred fools would be saved by the presence of five wise men.” 
I have elsewhere endeavoured to bring together various estimates 
and considerations of the manner in which public opinion has been 
supposed to be formed or sought to be elicited." The better conclu- 
sion after all will probably be found to be that public opinion is the 
ignis fatuus of modern politics. It is a species of phantasm, im- 
possible to grasp, and illusive whether as a guide to follow or a 
rock to avoid. It may be much easier to ascertain what it is not 
than what it is. If, Mr. Stephen says, the ‘“ mostly fools sentiment 
be somewhat harsh, it is at least an undeniable fact that ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred are utterly incompetent to form an opinion 
worth having upon most political problems.” And he expresses a 
very reasonable doubt whether the independent public opinion on the 
ecclesiastical policy of Prussia, or on the Judicature Act, or a sinking 
fund, or the real question at issue in the American war, or even on the 
merits of the controversy between Professor Lightfoot and the author 
of Supernatural Religion, would be of any considerable significance. 
It is not necessary seriously to consider the capacity of the ordi- 
nary voter to deal with recondite matters of opinion. Admitting the 
incompetency of the masses to form: any sound conclusion on 
political problems, may not the greater number, after all, when 
freed, as far as may be, from purely disturbing or malevolent 
influences, still form a tolerably adequate judgment of those among 
their contemporaries who are the most worthy to be trusted with 
power? Opinions of the worth of individuals are formed on many 
grounds, and in an infinite variety of ways. They may be due to 
personal acquaintance, to neighbourhood, to reputation, social or 
public, to character founded on a previous career of more or less 
duration, to known works or opinions. The actions of men of any 
eminence brought at all before the public eye, are subjected freely 
to praise or to blame. The nation is one of old traditions. People 
are ready to place themselves under the banner of those who are 
generally regarded with reverence and respect, and to be associated 
with others who appreciate such a title to regard. The ten men in 
the desert whom Mr. Stephen supposes to differ whether they should 
go north or east, instead of hastily taking a middle course which could 
not in either view be right, might be induced to deliberate a little 
longer until the weight of the argument in favour of one or the 
other road should appear to preponderate. They might act more 
like the policeman introduced in the recent simile of Lord Salisbury 
to illustrate political progress without violence,—use quiet expostu- 
lation, facilitate movement, and arrive at the best conclusion as to 
the right way. The operation of a necessary deference to others 
becomes more and more habitual and works out that compromise 


(1) Treatise on the “ Election of Representatives,” &c., 4th ed., pp. 289—253. 
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which enters into all the transactions of business and of life. The 
selection of candidates because of their extreme or eccentric opinions 
or as the special protectors of class interests would be exceptional. 
It would withdraw from such influences the means they now possess 
of deteriorating the general representation, and reduce them to their 
just weight and value. If any such sections became especially 
obstructive and troublesome, the general sense of the nation at large 
would at the next election be able effectually to suppress them as a 
disturbing power. 

The issue on the question of representative government is however 
distinctly raised, and Mr. Stephen has probably done good service by 
recalling or inviting public attention to it. If it be that upon which 
public security and happiness depend, its amendment deserves the 
careful study of politicians. Ifthese are right, who assert that govern- 
ment by the suffrage, is inherently vicious, then the study should be 
how it may be got rid of. Directly opposed to this was the view of 
one who has lately passed from among us,—John Stuart Mill, whe 
adopted the proportional and preferential system as the solution of 
the difficulty of popular representation, and as full of promise for the 
future of civilisation. It was at a. time when philosophical politi- 
cians looked with hope on Mr. Gladstone as a leader in the path of 
constitutional progress, and they imagined that the intellectual 
power thus set free, and brought to the work of representative con- 
struction, would be in his sight a political object of incalculable 
value. In this.they were mistaken. It was perhaps too much to 
expect that a statesman, responsible to his party, could, even if he 
approved it, adopt a principle which must displace so many of his 
supporters from their seats, and therefore call forth the emphatic 
condemnation of the party whip. But the probability is that 
Mr. Gladstone regards with no less aversion than more than 
one of his ministry is known to have done, any proposal to interfere 
with the pure and rigid geographical partition of electoral power, 
and still more to substitute for it a mental distribution. It would 
not be without interest in a psychological study of the progress of 
political theories, if we could know the effect produced on the 
opinion of a member who had a strong dislike to what are called the 
three-cornered constituencies, by the event of a subsequent election 
when he came to owe his seat to the operation of that very imperfect 
application of the proportional principle. 

Yet whatever may be the policy of party, it is not too much to say 
that if representative government is to endure, it must depend for its 
value and excellence upon giving effect as far, at least as is possible, 
to all the best thought and judgment of mankind, and not, as at 
present, be made up of a confused gathering of voices, which excludes 
or drowns most of those whom it is desirable that the nations should 
hear in their public councils. Tuomas Hare. 








THE MILITARY POSITION OF ENGLAND. 


Ler no Englishman flatter himself that our minister’s words had 
the smallest effect on the decision in the late European crisis. 
It may suit party purposes to assume some revival of old national 
traditions of power, or to talk as though there had been a joint 
weight exercised, as there was a real community of wish between 
Russia and England in the interests of peace. Unfortunately 
those with whom our Cabinet had to deal were well accustomed 
to weigh the material effect of intervention, carried to its 
uttermost. The knowledge of the fact we have sought to make 
clear in these pages, that had war been chosen by Germany, 
England could have done nothing for France or Belgium, has long 
been far more familiar in Berlin than London. They know, who 
advise and lead the new empire, that we have ships far in excess of 
any other fleet, and credit far beyond that of any other people. 
And they give due weight to these facts; but then they give no 
more. No Prussian writer or thinker miscalculates so much as to sup- 
pose that the contingent we confess to be our utmost means for assist- 
ing an ally on shore could possibly turn the scale in any struggle likely 
to occur just now. Loose talk of lending an English commander-in- 
chief, as though Wellingtons were ready born at each demand, or 
of an English corps or two to tip our ally’s lance, does not impose 
on any one except cureless newspaper readers at home. Had the 
resolve been once made to cross the Rhine in arms unless humiliating 
conditions of disarmament were instantly submitted to, it would have 
been carried out unhesitatingly whatever our views ; for it was fully 
ascertained beforehand that all we could do, could have no real 
influence whatever on the theatre of war. There is advantage no 
doubt in freedom and diversity of discussion where the truth is 
uncertain ; but no amount of discussion can alter plain facts. And 
the simple truth in this matter is that England’s present forces are 
not such as to qualify her to speak with any weight at all on questions 
of internal European policy. 

Far different is it with Russia, the successful mediator in the 
crisis just passed through. It is true that Germans have no 
reason whatever to dread her single handed. Her army reforms 
are as yet on paper. Her pecuniary means are limited. Her 
soldiers are ignorant and comparatively ill taught. Her officers 
have all the vices of true militarism without any of the real virtues 
of education, intelligence, and high personal feeling which distinguish 
their caste in Prussia. Yet Russia has great latent strength for 
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war ; vast powers certainly for defence, and very formidable though 
slow means of attack. She has some sixty millions of hardy peasants, 
one in faith, and one in unquestioning obedience to their sovereign. 
Fired by religious passions and the instinct of war, history proves 
them formidable adversaries: and none know it better than German 
students of history. Above all, this vast power is ruled by a single 
strong will, capable of making itself felt throughout every atom of 
the living mass, and bringing up with a word to each peasant-soldier 
those traditions of growth and conquest which the meanest Russian 
associates with the heritage of Peter the Great. The ruler too, as 
becomes the head of his family, is a master of the great political 
truths of sovereignty; and while understanding and feeling as a 
greater Alexander of Russia did before him, the full evils of war, 
understands also that war is not a mere blind accident, nor an 
army an aggregation of ill-paid police, but the one the manner, 
and the other the means of working out the greatest problems of 
national policy. Russia has a very large army, and has it in a 
certain sense ready for use. Hence her intervention a month since 
was not only offered but effectual. We have not any army fit to 
support a policy of intervention;. therefore our words, though 
listened to with diplomatic courtesy, were not allowed to influence 
for one moment the great question of peace or war. 

Here we must take special occasion to point out that, if we 
advocate a change in this respect, we advocate it distinctly in the 
interests of peace. It seems an obvious truth in civil life that if the 
police force of a town be increased for a time, the measure is not taken 
with the view of provoking disturbances. But what Englishmen are 
ready enough both to admit and act upon as regards domestic 
troubles, they are slow to acknowledge the force and the necessity of 
when it concerns the domain of foreign politics. We are not 
idly blaming our countrymen for this. We are but stating a broad 
fact, which very slight observation will verify. And the result is a 
painful one to the calm political thinker, for it leads directly to the 
curious inconsistency with which our neighbours justly taunt us, of 
pretending to an influence which we not only have not, but at heart 
feel ourselves to be destitute of. In this matter of foreign policy we 
refuse to recognise the simple truth that the means must correspond 
with the end in view ; and that a vigorous policy, even in the cause of 
peace, cannot exist at all except when based on something real, 
which something at present we do not possess. 

To be clear on this head: it is not a mere theory used to give point to 
an essay, that an army, wherever it exists, is but an instrument bad or 
good for working out the national policy. On the contrary, the pre- 
sent state of Europe offers the most varied illustrations that this home 
truth has seized on the mind of different nations with very different 
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results. Italy, to take perhaps the most patent example of all, 
demands of her rulers a large and well-disciplined force, not merely 
to insure her new-won independence, but because in a great and 
mobile regular army she recognises the readiest means of breaking 
down the walls of provincial narrowness and superstition. Or look 
at Austria and her military reforms, producing a large single army, 
supported by two distinct masses of reserves of very different training 
and character ; and double springs of policy are found to actuate her. 
She hopes to maintain her imperial position in the world’s eyes, so 
sadly imperilled by defeat and internal discord, and at the same time 
to preserve the integrity of the dual compact on which the newly- 
born harmony of her two governing races depends. Of the German 
army, and the Empire founded and supported by it, it is surely 
needless to speak. France, it need hardly be: said, though perhaps 
stimulated by a dim hope of revenge or of the recovery of lost pro- 
vinces, isin reality building up her army afresh for better reasons. 
She desires above all things to acquire and hold what her people all 
look on as their natural right, her position as a first-class power, and 
for this a first-rate army is in modern Europe a political necessity. 
Russia is more slowly and heavily, yet not the less earnestly, striving 
not merely to produce a force which shall make her independent of 
German aggression, but shall give her that military primacy which 
superior numbers of population have taught her to reckon as her legiti- 
mate position in Europe. Nor less important as a lesson, rather the 
more so for our immediate purpose, are the efforts made by lesser 
powers for the preservation of their own integrity. It is needless to 
run through the list of these. Switzerland may serve as the readiest 
and best example. There we see a Federal republic, governed by the 
freest constitution our old world has left possible, deliberately recast- 
ing its whole military institutions into a severer and more polished 
mould for political purposes dependent entirely on external policy. 
Switzerland has no domestic object whatever to serve by such 
sacrifice; no purpose of conquest or aggression; not even any 
coalition against her peace to dread. But she lies bordered by four 
great military powers, and cannot tell at what particular moment 
any two of them may be suddenly carrying on war close to her 
frontiers. What her citizens are asking of the State is, that it should 
be strong enough in such a case to be able to say with firm voice, 
“Your strategy must spare this sacred soil.’’ And being dissatisfied 
with the means used for this. object in the late war, and feeling 
plainly that the cause of freedom and the sanctity of republican terri- 
tory were then barely saved from rude violation by a hairbreadth, 
her legislators have now set themselves with dogged resolution to the 
task of so reforming and strengthening their national militia, that at 
the next European crisis it shall be fully equal to the height of the 
task that the nation expects it to fulfil. 
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These all know their own minds. They have their definite 
national object. Each pursues it by definite means. And the 
intention with each is, at all events, that the national force shall 
be what only can justify the existence of any army at all, the true 
means of making the national will felt in the direction resolved 
on. With us there is no such certainty of thought, no proper corre- 
spondence between the will and the deed. We assume the right 
to give lectures in the face of Europe, to thrust in our views by 
word and dispatch in continental politics, to give our opinion now 
as freely on the external relations of great states one to another, 
as we were wont to do a generation since on the internal affairs of the 
lesser countries of the world, which stood in just awe of our fleet. 
And all the while we are but uttering the emptiest of sounds. If the 
necessity came for action to support them with; if at the late crisis 
Russia had designedly held aloof, and war counsels triumphed at the 
Berlin Court, we should have remonstrated indeed, but remonstrated 
only to find that our words were treated with no more regard by our 
neighbours than street brawlers bestow on the wish of the enthusiast 
for human peace, who turns aside from the quarrel when the first 
blow is struck. Happy in such case should we be, if the national 
discovery of the part England had been used to play, did not urge 
the Ministry of the hour to redeem our honour by some act of hasty 
folly. 

Here we may be asked, with fair show of reason, ‘why arm now 
any more than in the days of the Second Empire? Was not the 
Third Napoleon’s policy as much a source of anxiety then as Prince 
Bismarck’s now? Did not he affect, after his Solferino success 
especially, to hold something at least of that predominance in the 
European world which was the traditional heritage of his family ? 
Was not his Empire restless and aggressive throughout its existence 
in its foreign policy? More than this, did not its supporters at one time 
deliberately revive those threats of invasion of England which the 
Prince de Joinville had dared to utter against us in the days of 
Orleans rule? The reply is plain, and may be given in a few words. 
The German Empire is far more dangerous to the neighbouring 
states, if.war once break out, than the Second Empire ever was. 
And this for two reasons which we shall shortly state. 

In the first place its military power is much greater, as its military 
spirit is far higher. Not only has the mantle of Frederick and of 
Scharnhorst fallen on successors of hardly less genius; but the birth 
of the national spirit, being identified with a brilliant career of 
national victories, has stamped on its people at large a degree of mili- 
tary ardour such as the world has never witnessed before since Rome 
by arms became its mistress. The interests of commerce and trade 
struggle against this no doubt. The instinct of democracy, quick 
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to discern how its staunchest adversary, the spirit of Junkerdom, 
profits by this new sentiment, chafes here and there bitterly against 
it; but the feelings of the mass are at present wholly on the side of 
Bismarck and Moltke, glory and Fatherland. 

But there is a second cause that makes Germany more formidable 
than France was seven, or even seventy years since: her geo- 
graphical position. The French are so placed that to attack Russia 
with any hope of success, they must, as Napoleon practically proved, 
first subjugate, in some form or other, the whole of Middle Europe 
up to the Polish border. Russia must carry the same process from 
that border before she could invade Western Europe. But Germany 
has the immense military advantage of a central position; as truly 
now as when it enabled Frederick, a century since, to carry on to 
successful end an apparently hopeless struggle against a coalition of 
three great powers. The new empire separates France and Russia 
absolutely, and makes their possible combination far less formidable 
than it otherwise would be. Geographically viewed, Austria is more 
dangerous to Germany, and her alliance with another great power 
would seem more threatening; but this contingency is felt and 
met at Berlin by the dexterity with which the German element 
in Austro-Hungary is played off against the unity of the Hapsburg 
dominions. A steady stream of professors and journalists coming 
from the north permeates Viennese society, fills the lecture- 
rooms of Prague, and occupies the most important posts in the 
press everywhere. The lessons they teach are two, pressed with 
sickening iteration. All that Austria can hope of good in the 
future must come from her eight millions of German blood; 
and the loyalty of these eight millions is to depend on the sub- 
serviency shown at Vienna to the dictates of Berlin. Ardent 
Magyars may chafe at the intrigues which stir up every petty 
nationality in Hungary to divide the State: Czecks, Croats, and 
Poles look askance at the friends who watch with such singular 
care over the interests of inferior races, when outside Germany. The 
long Hapsburg visage itself may seem longer, as the Kaiser becomes 
moody over the intestine difficulties that clog his policy at home, 
and the secondary position he fills abroad. But there is a rough, 
coarse truth in the warnings dinned into their ears. The attractive 
power which Arndt, in his fierce lyric, claimed long since for the 
German tongue on men of German blood, is asserting itself to 
the full in our day. It may too probably end in tearing asunder 
the Austro-Hungarian empire, to round the German frontier in the 
Danubian valley. But this process of aggregation by the spoiler 
of the north need not be hurried. Those eight millions of German- 
speaking Austrians serve Prince Bismarck’s purpose better where 
they are than if added prematurely to the empire. They give 
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to Germany a direct hold over one of her great neighbours, such as 
France, in her palmiest days of military sovereignty, never pos- 
sessed. Men may like or dislike this modern doctrine of nationality 
as they please. It needs but little consideration to show how com- 
pletely it has shaped the whole course of modern politics. It should 
surprise us the less, therefore, to find how the skilful use of it, from 
her central position, and her ardent military spirit welded in a 
strong military organization, combine to give to Germany a force 
corresponding to her greatest pretensions—a power which would 
enable her to dictate to Europe with greater security than Napoleon 
ever did, from the slippery throne which obscure conspirators 
such as Mallet could shake, when his watch over Paris was with- 
drawn for a few months. 

We are not visionaries in writing thus, but simply stating political 
facts, clear to those not wilfully blind to what the times are setting 
before them. Nor are we alone in uttering these truths to our country- 
men. France says the same, when she stoops to acknowledge her 
weakness to her deadly foe, and declare her‘ innocence of warlike 
views. Russia means nothing else by the startlingly sudden declara- 
tions we have lately heard of her benevolent designs as to Asia, and 
her entire readiness to meet our views as to the security of India. 
Of Austria and her sentiments enough has already been said. As 
to the lesser states, the timid policy of the Belgian Catholic 
Ministry ; the nervous anxiety of Holland in deferring fortifications 
and army reform, to avoid even the appearance of arming against the 
only neighbour she dreads; the protest of Swiss patriotism that its 
present efforts are directed to meet French aggression only, and 
have no thought of Germany behind: all these point signally to 
the same motive power, the fear of the new arbiter of Europe. It 
is true we are not so situated as they. England alone can feel her- 
self secure at home, thanks to the sea that flows between her. and 
German soil. And it is for her to choose whether or not her voice 
is to be really listened to when that peace of Europe, in which her 
statesmen profess so much interest, is again menaced 

It has been shown in these pages by proofs nowhere seriously 
controverted, that our existing striking power is unequal to inter- 
vention on the continent. On the other hand it is hardly less clear 
that the nation last month desired, and would desire again, to speak 
with effect in the interests of peace. It cannot be said that the 
words used by our Foreign Office were out of season. They did no 
harm certainly to those whom we desired to help ; but for such effect 
as they had we know they were indebted solely to the accident that 
Russia’s wishes at the crisis chimed in with our own; and that 
Russia had reason to be listened to. Had she approved, had she 
even held her peace, that event we most dreaded, a great war, begun 
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without a pretext, or on a pretence so slight as to shock the world’s 
common sense, would assuredly have come to pass under our eyes. 
And our interference, if attempted at all, would have but covered us 
with self-humiliation. 

To undertake the first part of the task we have set before us, the 
initial step must be to define clearly and precisely what is needed for 
the accomplishment of such a national purpose. Before this prelimi- 
nary condition is laid down, it is of no use to look closely into the ways 
and means of the question. Indeed if, as we last month showed, 
such a body of troops as we could at present’ spare for continental 
use be wholly insufficient to affect the course of a great war, even on 
its outskirts as it were; then it follows that as regards such a sudden 
crisis as Europe lately passed through, we might practically as well 
be without any army at all. It is of course not pleasant to acknow- 
ledge this; but surely it is wholesome to recognise what the truth 
is. Nor is there any hope of vital reform in the matter until the 
object of the reform, in its broader outlines, is put clearly before the 
national view. We may be answered no doubt that our armed force 
is not kept up for the purpose spoken of; that it is maintained for 
home defence, for police use at need, for the supply of colonial 
and Indian garrisons. But this is really no answer at all. These 
uses of the army are beside the question. For we are proceeding on 
the express assumption that the nation as a whole may deliberately 
desire to possess the means of making its voice felt in Europe againstany 
overbold and unjust aggression. And those who talk loosely of home 
defence against invasion as the proper purpose of our regular forces are 
little aware, as it seems to us, how ready an argument they offer to 
economists who desire their reduction. If Switzerland is solving the 
problem of raising a defensive force of militia fit to take the field on 
emergency, or at least to stand behind entrenchments, why should 
not we ? If the rude Swedish Indelta, relic of medizeval peasant levies, 
van be trusted to guard sufficiently well to win respect from even 
Russia the eastern frontier of Scandinavia, why should we, girt with 
the seas swept by our unmatched fleet, want more than they? And 
if we do require something more than a reinforced and better trained 
county militia, to be exercised annually under a central staff of 
educated soldiers; have we not already found it in the force which 
brings willingly under arms the very flower of our civic youth and 
our better artisans; the force which those who best know it declare 
needs but the training and discipline our present system denies, to 
face victoriously the very best battalion that conscription ever 
dragged together? Such is the line of argument that would 
assuredly be suggested to thoughtful men, if once it were admitted 
asa truth that our standing army is kept solely for home defence. 
Some who reason thus—surprising that it should be so—are soldiers 
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by profession. Let them beware lest the question they raise be 
pressed home. 

We are taking no account, it may here be said, of the necessity of 
keeping up our standing army as a means of carrying out the 
imperial obligation of garrisoning India and the colonies. Our 
answer might here fairly be that to pass over this alleged necessity 
is but part of the very purpose with which we write. We are deal- 
ing with a separate and special matter, the possible intervention of 
our country in arms upon the continent, and in this are not bound to 
enter on side issues which cannot seriously affect it. 

But lest our readers be embarrassed by the habit of confusing the 
special needs referred to, with our need of an army apart from these 
as an instrument of policy, we take leave to say that, uninten- 
tionally or not, it is but. a mere conventional trick that connects them. 
India, though owing allegiance to the same sovereign as the United 
Kingdom, is financially a separate empire. Wisely or not, we in 
England insist on perpetuating the severance, lest the security of 
our own revered consols be affected. If we could but leave Indian 
military estimates as much alone as we deliberately do Indian loans, 
the Secretary of State and the Supreme Government, who between 
them administer that empire, are quite capable of raising all the men 
it needs for themselves, on the simple principle that never failed the 
old Court of Directors, of simply paying the market price for what 
they want. It may be very convenient for our War Office to meddle 
with the business, and to swell with 60,000 men, who are neither paid 
by England nor of any direct use to her for offence or defence, the 
paper rolls that are flourished annually before parliament and the 
press. But this sort of muster is as unreal as the pasteboard figures 
in a Chinese fort. It deceives no one whose interest is to know the 
truth, least of all the German General Staff. The Dutch, under 
parallel circumstances, keep such accounts better and more honestly 
than we: and their East Indian army is professedly as well as 
actually raised, paid, and employed as an East Indian business 
altogether, the mother country being simply the natural recruiting 
ground for its white contingent. If the House of Commons, in 
some fit of caprice, were to refuse our War Minister his estimates to- 
morrow, that need not, indeed would not, affect the maintenance of 
our white garrison of India, which, depdéts and all included, is paid 
for independently of his bureau, and has in itself nothing whatever 
to do with the expense of or the necessity for a standing army at 
home. 

Nor is the matter very different at bottom as regards our colonies. 
Mr. Gladstone in his eagerness to present the Greek Kingdom that 
governs itself so well with additional territory, and Lord Cardwell in 
his desire to let colonists feel themselves as separate from the cares 
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and interests of the empire as possible, have between them reduced 
our foreign garrisons nearly to those which are strictly military posts, 
and so greatly simplified this question. Four army divisions of 
very moderate peace strength: two for the pair of great Mediter- 
ranean fortresses, one for Halifax and the islands on the American 
side of the Atlantic, one for the Cape and any points to be held 
beyond it; these are all we pretend, in a less systematic manner, 
to keep up at present. Suppose their elements simply transmuted, 
and left as colonial regiments; the officers and men bribed by 
increase of pay and quicker pension to accept the new conditions ; a 
few home depots established for the supply of recruits, and the recep- 
tion of invalids. The problem is here solved just as readily as it 
may be with the garrison of India; the sole difference being that in 
this last case the Calcutta budget has to bear the expense, in the 
former it is charged on the imperial exchequer. Neither for the 
one service nor the other, viewed apart, is any government justified 
in proposing to maintain a standing army at home. The tradition 
that this standing army is to be regarded as something common 
both to these external objects and to use in Europe, is a mere con- 
crete growth of accident, due in the beginning to historical causes 
no doubt, but not bearing any calm examination as a logically 
necessary system. Our real want of any such regular forces at 
home, therefore, does not arise from any care for India, nor from 
the possession of a widespread colonial dominion ; and on such bases 
the necessity for its maintenance cannot rest. 

And as it cannot be fairly charged on these, nor is essential, as 
already shown, to a purely defensive attitude ; so, as an armed police 
force, the last resort against tumult, its existence is not justified. 
From the very nature of its constitution and traditions the British 
army is less efficient, or at least less ready for immediate action, than 
the Home Guards of New York or the Pennsylvanian militia, as we 
know by repeated recent instances. The Irishmen, for example, 
whom it cannot control at Belfast or Derry, are frightened enough 
when they see the State uniform in the streets of a Transatlantic 
city ; for they know well that the wearers have not before their eyes 
that ever-pressing fear of the civil courts which, in the Bristol 
riots, reduced a brave officer to moral imbecility and_ suicide. 
Englishmen can indeed know little of the history of this kingdom 
of ours, if they are not aware that in such forces as the yeomanry 
and volunteers, a mob bent on riot and plunder would find foes 
more fierce and unsparing than in Guards or Line. 

If there be any force in these considerations—and we invite for 
them the coolest and most critical examination—it follows that on 
the day when England once finally decides to withdraw absolutely 
and under all circumstances from continental fields, she should begin 
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her preparations for dispensing with a regular force at home, beyond, 
perhaps, a few technical troops maintained to garrison her fortresses 
and watch her magazines. Staff-officers she would want as much as 
ever, or even more ; men gifted with brains and the power of organiza- 
tion: but showy squadrons and stiff-drilled battalions may disap- 
pear, except where maintained at the recruiting depot, as patterns 
on which the troops for foreign service are to be framed. Would 
she, however, still desire her just position before Europe; would 
she still be able not merely to speak pacific words, but to act for 
the public peace; England must not only maintain an army, but 
must adapt its strength and organization to the crises which may 
come as we lately saw at afew days’ notice, when the political 
horizon seemed clear, and the world had no cause for just quarrel 
anywhere. 

We come now to the practical question we have set ourselves to 
answer: the amount of force that Great Britain should maintain 
at her disposal for use on the continent whilst the latter is in its 
present unhappy condition. We do not say that we should have to 
use it. On the contrary, it is our firm belief that the knowledge 
that we possessed, and were prepared unhesitatingly to employ such 
a force on the side of any state unjustly attacked, would go very far 
indeed to spare us the necessity. No amount of increase of wealth, no 
free use of moral maxims, can any more avail to stop a war than to 
save a city from siege. But an inexpugnable line of works will in 
the latter case cause the idea to be laid aside; and an army free to 
move from behind these works has, as every strategist acknowledges, 
an infinite advantage over those who have no such rallying-point 
secured them. Now the position such a fortress occupies in an imagined 
theatre of war is just what Great Britain has, happily, by nature the 
means of filling when Europe is disturbed. But the mere security 
of our insular home is plainly but the first great step towards it. 
The next must be the power to launch to any point required such a 
contingent as would seriously modify the aggressor’s military schemes. 
A month since our task was to prove that all we now profess to have 
of .an army to spare is hopelessly insufficient for such an end. Keep- 
ing the latter clearly in view, it is hardly less clear that the require- 
ments of the occasion could not be met by the power to disembark 
less than 100,000 men. 

We are prepared, of course, for every sort of objection to a pro- 
posal that will startle many readers as extravagant, even when they 
know the truth of the reasoning from which it flows. But it is our 
object to remove such difficulties as are altogether unreal from the 
path of national honour ; and we may get rid of, as a preliminary, 
the notion that in the event of a continental war in which we shared, 
our army would be needed for home defence. The fact is just the 
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contrary. Any contest of the international kind we have had in 
view would tax the resources even of Germany so heavily, that no 
attempt could be made that need alarm any but the merest panic- 
monger to realise the Battle of Dorking. That action can never be 
fought until each great power on the continent is either leagued 
against us or prepared to look coldly on at the invasion. And we 
have supposed, in the causes of our intervention, and in its readiness 
too (a most important condition for our own safety and its utility to 
others), that this state of things is not at all what we should have to 
deal with. Probably enough, by way of diverting us from our 
enterprise, the threat would be held out. But any expedition 
really attempted would be but such a transparent ruse as the landing 
of a party of French convicts at Fishguard in the days of our grand- 
fathers. Apart from the regulars, we should have within the 
kingdom at least 100,000 militia and 150,000 volunteers; and if 
these did not amply suffice, with the fleet in their front, to guard 
our shores, it would be the fault of the Government, and not their 
own. And the Government, be it remembered, would then have 
that power to strengthen and to discipline into complete efficiency 
the auxiliary forces, which it is hopeless to expect unless national 
passion is aroused by the threat that armed the Great Britain of 
seventy years since against Napoleon. 

Another obstacle that would beset any nation but our own would 
be completely spared to us. We mean the difficulty of transport. 
Thanks to the vast steam mercantile marine at the national’ com- 
mand, and the means our navy gives of convoying it, it would be 
little harder to carry over the necessary 100,000 troops with their 
stores, than to transport the 20,000 we were asked to send the French 
in 1871 by those who were ignorant of the military bearings of the 
question. This facility, at least, will be admitted by most readers, 
even those who most strenuously deny, on conventional grounds, 
the possibility of our finding the 100,000 men to send. 

It is quite true that it is impossible to find these men under our 
present war administration. It may be equally impossible, as we 
will admit for argument’s sake, to persuade the House of Commons 
to add largely to the estimates, even for the purpose of insuring 
‘peace. But we are writing here above all to demonstrate that it is 
simply the want of system, and not the want of means, that deprives 
us of our rightful position. And we must trouble our readers with 
a very few details, before leading them up to the solution of the 
problem, which will be found as simple as that of Columbus’s egg 
by those who will consent to lay preconccived ideas on the subject 
of the army altogether aside. 

A field army of 100,000 men supposes nearly 10,000 hospital, train, 
and other non-combatants, leaving about 90,000 combatants: and the 
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latter again may be roughly divided for ordinary European service 
into :—(1), 10,000 cavalry, with the necessary horse artillery that 
accompanies that arm; (2), 20,000 other artillery, with a proportion 
of engineers; and (3), 60,000 infantry. Such a partition may not be 
perfect, but experts will admit that, if all parts be complete, it 
would make a sufficiently formidable foree—one such as neither 
Marlborough nor Wellington ever led. Now the main components 
of such an army have very various duties and training; and the 
system known commonly to the world as Scharnhorst’s, but said to 
have been by him borrowed from some older teacher, of maintain- 
ing mere cadres in peace, and filling the ranks for war very largely 
with trained men who are retained in civil life until called on for 
State service, cannot be applied equally to each of these different 
elements. 

It is peculiarly inapplicable to cavalry, the men and horses of which 
both alike need constant practice. The Germans have found this 
out by the severe test of two great wars, and their peace cavalry 
is now little less strong than when mobilised. It would be unsafe 
to strike off even a fourth of our 10,000 horse to be kept on the peace 
establishment in reserve. Less than this would hardly affect our 
estimates ; and we leave the cavalry and light artillery therefore at 
their full strength. 

With the ordinary artillery the matter is very different. Our 
batteries are now, for peace use, inordinately strong according to — 
continental view. With a proper supply of trained reserve men 
ready at need, some useless expenditure in this direction might very 
well be spared at once. Much the same might be said of the 
engineers. And as soon as 5,000 such men were discharged and 
ready to be brought back, 15,000 effective soldiers present with the 
batteries and sapper companies would fully represent all that it 
would be necessary to maintain of these arms for our purpose. 

But in the infantry would of course lie the great opportunity for 
reduction. There is not space here, nor is the task a necessary one 
as regards the unprejudiced, or a hopeful one as it concerns people 
who desire no change, to pause for argument with those who talk 
ignorantly of ‘attenuated battalions” as weakening an army. 
They do nothing of the sort; that is, if an army be an instrument for 
war, and not, as House-of-Commons colonels seem to hold it, a thing 
to keep only for show and peace. In these attenuated battalions 
lies the very key of the whole system which has given Germany her 
easy victory over two rivals, each of which, and the third great military 
empire which has as yet escaped her blows, are hastening to copy the 
discovery. To us, so naturally secure from sudden attack, it is not 
merely peculiarly suited, but may be with perfect safety—this point 
cannot be too strongly pressed—carried much farther than the 
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reduction of the war battalion by half its numbers, which has 
become the European practice in time of peace. As in Germany and 
the other countries that follow the German organization, each man 
constantly with the colours represents two soldiers for active service ; 
so with us each infantry soldier paid to appear daily on the peace 
parade of his battalion should have behind him not one but two 
reserve men, well trained beforehand, brought under arms for 
practice at least every second year, and ready to fall into their 
places in the hour of need. The 60,000 infantry of an expeditionary 
army can be maintained with a bare 20,000 of effectives on the esti- 
mates, if this principle be once boldly grasped and fairly applied. Of 
our 10,000 non-combatants at least one-half might be similarly in 
reserve. And thus the total peace effective of the supposed force 
would stand at exactly 50,000 soldiers with the colours. Add 20,000 
for the colonial garrisons, an outside estimate according to the present 
standard ; add the liberal allowance of 20,000 more for depdt duty ; 
and a standing army of 90,000 men would be found to supply every 
national want efficiently : while our present estimates bear 123,000 
for the same ends, and yet meet them so inefficiently that we hardly 
feel sure of defending ourselves, and are utterly helpless to aid our 
neighbours. 
Of course all has not been said that is implied in sketching a 
change of system so thorough as should turn our present costly and 
complicated military pageantry into a genuine national armament. 
The reduction proposed of one-fourth of the number of men on the 
present rolls would not be too much to meet certain new expenses 
attendant on turning a sham army into an effective one. For a 
necessary complement of true military reform would be the complete 
abandonment of the present delusive method of recruiting. It needs 
no argument to thoughtful men to prove that when branding and 
flogging were once abolished, the system that rested on them must 
sooner or later follow. Terror as a means of keeping men in the 
service having been deliberately abandoned, soldiers must in future 
be procured, just as other workmen are, by offering such advantages 
as will both bring and retain them. The form in which this may be 
done would matter little if the spirit of such a new principle were 
adopted, with its natural result of the disuse of courts-martial and 
military prisons, premature discharge becoming a punishment rather 
than a boon. Reserve men must not only be got, but retained at 
. call by liberal fees. No very extraordinary expense need be incurred 
in the first. process of hurriedly creating them, since the reductions 
suggested would give, if properly managed, a large part of the 
required reserve out of the present lists; and out of the existing 
militia reserve the rest might be readily formed with a short 
training. Indeed, the total expenditure needed to provide forth- 
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with our mobilisation force of 100,000 men would be but a fraction 
of what the country is now paying to rear numerous Localisation 
Depots which critics have shown not to localise anything but their 
staff, and which are in truth nothing more than recruiting centres 
formed to catch the men who would come in to the regiments and 
enrol themselves readily enough, if the terms were sufficient to attract 
them. 

The officering of the cadres of our army needs reforming, though 
less than the system of filling them. Here, too, we may take a 
useful lesson from the Germans; the rather that what they have 
arrived at in this matter is the result of experience chiefly : for the 
system of Reserve officers, unlike that of Reserve men, has 
grown into its present form spontaneously by the demand, and 
almost in spite of theory. Of 22,000 officers on the North German 
rolls who would have obeyed the call to mobilise last month, had 
Russia not intervened, 10,000 cost absolutely nothing to the State, 
save when summoned for service in time of war. It is true that our 
supposed army being raised, like that unserviceable body which the 
country is now saddled with, by free enlistment; the so-called “ one- 
year volunteer” of Prussia, the educated lad who volunteers solely 
to escape enforced service, but may win a Reserve commission in the 
year, can have no place with us. On the other hand, our militia and 
volunteer officers happen at present to be drawn from precisely the 
same landed and commercial classes. Let the present schools for them 
{one of the few real reforms the Cardwell administration gave us) 
be more liberally cared for, and the test for qualification a little 
raised: and then let special certificates of honour gained in them 
entitle the winner, after a short term of duty with a line regiment, 
to a Reserve Commission in that regiment, available for active 
service: and the number of subalterns the country is now charged 
with might be augmented in a few months without appreciable cost 
by the addition of some hundreds of naturally martial-spirited 
young men, proud of the step they had won, and ready to main- 
tain its worth in the field should the country summon them to 
their places. The splendid fighting quality of our infantrymen, 
which would make the 60,000 sent worth far more to our allies 
than the mere number, depends so greatly on their being well led, 
that a liberal supply of officers is a necessity. And we should 
have in war no educated one-year volunteers called out with the Re- 
serve, as the Germans have, ready to take vacant subalterns’ places. 

This change would necessarily be found to involve some alteration 
in the letter of those Auxiliary Force commissions which are now 
sown broadcast over the country with a prodigality worthy of the 
newly elected governor of some Western American State. They 
would be allotted, in fact, publicly only for what they are, home de- 
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fence or peace service merely ; and not as now made a mockery of the 
commission of the regular officer, thus cheapening his truest reward 
as a soldier, and so teaching him the lesson of discontent and greed. 
But the sham thus to be got rid of is only one of many that must 
disappear if our military system is to be really reformed. It should 
go to the limbo of condemned obsolete absurdities, with the greater 
part of our fictitious Army List ; with the field-marshals created 
because they have reached the limit when bodily and mental 
faculties descend to second childhood ; the long lists of generals, the 
greater part of whom are ignorant how a brigade is mancuvred ; 
the field officers who have gained their rank by presiding over 
police courts in India, or by retiring after proving themselves for 
many years indifferent captains ; last, but not least, with the shoals of 
War Office clerks, whose one notion of an army is that it is a vile 
body formed solely to write experimental minutes on. Centuries of 
jobbery, prejudice, and conventionality could alone have produced 
a work so discreditable to the administration of a great people: and 
the reformation of the Army List, with its accompaniments, would 
no doubt be one of the first tasks of the army reformer, as its 
present state is but too typical of the need for his handiwork. 

Whether such a one is to arise in our day is what we 
will not venture to prophesy. Indeed, there remains now but a 
single question to be both put and answered before our task 
is done. What is the hindrance which baffles all attempts at 
reform, making our military discussions fruitless, debates in Parlia- 
ment idle disputes on details, making measures of improvement un- 
real, and our whole position in the question intolerable to those 
who see the truth behind the mists of idle controversy? We 
have the men. We have the means. Why have we not such an 
army as the nation intends to pay for—one ready to place that 
nation in its lawful position and enabling our diplomatists to speak as 
those who must be heard? The answer is this. Party spirit in this 
matter has been allowed to thrust patriotism wholly aside. The 
army question, instead of being kept apart from politics, has been 
used as a ready engine for political strife. Whilst the leader on one 
side stings his adversaries with a sneer at their “bloated arma- 
ments,” and the leader on the other retaliates on him, now in office, 
by appealing to the country against ‘“ increased estimates ;” and both 
forget that the justification of an army is not its paper numbers, nor 
its cheapness, nor even its likeness or unlikeness to that of any other 
people, but simply its efficiency as an instrument of the policy the 
nation would seek, the peace and well-being of the world: so long 
will army reform linger in the stage of speeches and pamphlets, and 
England be as far as ever from holding her right military position in 
Europe. | 














BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
Cuaprer XXXV. 


THE RIDE IN THE WRONG DIRECTION. 


THAT pure opaque of the line of downs ran luminously edged against 
the pearly morning sky, with its dark landward face crepusculine 
yet clear in every combe, every dotting copse and furze-bush, every 
wavy fall, and the ripple, crease, and rill-like descent of the turf. 
Beauty of darkness was there, as well as beauty of light above. 

Beauchamp and Cecilia rode forth before the sun was over the 
line, while the west and north-west sides of the rolling downs were 
stamped with such firmness of dusky feature as you see on the 
indentations of a shield of tarnished silver. The mounting of the 
sun behind threw an obscurer gloom, and gradually a black mask 
overcame them, until the rays shot among their folds and windings, 
and shadows rich as the black pansy, steady as on a dial-plate, 
rounded with the hour. 

Mr. Everard Romfrey embraced this view from Steynham win- 
dows, and loved it. The lengths of gigantic ‘greyhound backs’ 
coursing along the south, were his vision of delight; no image of 
repose for him, but of the life in swiftness. He had known them 
when the great bird of the downs was not a mere tradition, and 
though he owned conscientiously to never having beheld the bird, a 
certain mystery of holiness hung about the region where the bird 
had been in histime. There, too, with a timely word he had gained 
a wealthy and good wife. He had now sent Nevil to do the 
same. 

This astute gentleman had caught at the idea of a ride of the 
young couple to the downs with his customary alacrity of perception 
as being the very best arrangement for hurrying them to the point. 
At Steynham Nevil was sure to be howling all day over his tumbled 
joss Shrapnel. Once away in the heart of the downs, and Cecilia 
beside him, it was a matter of calculation that two or three hours 
of the sharpening air would screw his human nature to the pitch. 
In fact, unless each of them was reluctant, they could hardly return 
unbetrothed. Cecilia’s consent was foreshadowed by her submission 
in going: Mr. Romfrey had noticed her fright at the suggestive for- 
malities he cast round the expedition, and felt sure of her. Taking 
Nevil for a man who could smell the perfume of a ripe affirmative on 
the sweetest of lips, he was pretty well sure of him likewise. And 
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then a truce to all that Radical raging and hot-pokering of the 
country! and lie in peace, old Shrapnel! and get on your legs when 
you can, and offend no more; especially be mindful not to let fly 
one word against a woman! With Cecilia for wife, and a year of 
marriage devoted to a son and heir, Nevil might be expected to 
esume his duties as a naval officer, and win an honourable name for 
che inheritance of the young one he kissed. 

There was benevolence in these previsions of Mr. Romfrey, 
proving how good it is for us to bow to despotic authority, if only 
we will bring ourselves unquestioningly to accept the previous deeds 
of the directing hand. 

Colonel Halkett gave up his daughter for lost when she did not 
appear at the breakfast-table: for yet more decidedly lost when the 
luncheon saw her empty place: and as time drew on toward the 
dinner-hour, he began to think her lost beyond hope, embarked for 
good and all with the madbrain. Some little hope of a dissension 
between the pair, arising from the natural antagonism of her strong 
sense to Nevil’s extravagance, had buoyed him until it was evident 
that they must have alighted at an inn to eat, which signified that 
they had overleaped the world and its hurdles, and were as dreamy 
a leash of lovers as ever made a dreamland of hard earth. The 
downs looked like dreamland through the long afternoon. They 
shone as in a veil of silk—softly fair, softly dark. No spot of harsh- 
ness was on them save where a quarry south-westward gaped at the 
evening sun. 

Red light struck into that round chalk maw, and the green slopes 
and channels and half-circle hollows were brought a mile-stride 
nigher Steynham by the level beams. 

The poor old colonel fell to a more frequent repetition of the 
“Well!” with which he had been unconsciously expressing his per- 
plexed mind in the kennels and through the covers during the day. 
None of the gentlemen went to dress. Mr. Culbrett was indoors 
conversing with Rosamund Culling. 

“‘ What’s come to them?” the colonel asked of Mr. Romfrey, who 
said shrugging: ‘‘ something wrong with one of the horses.” It 
had happened to him on one occasion to set foot in the hole of a 
baked hedgehog that had furnished a repast, not without succulence, 
to some shepherd of the downs. Such a case might have recurred ; 
it was more likely to cause an upset at a walk than at a gallop; or 
perhaps a shoe had been cast ; and young people break no bones at 
a walking fall; ten to one if they do at their top speed. Horses 
manage to kill their seniors for them: the young are exempt from 
accident. 

Colonel Halkett nodded and sighed: “I dare say they’re safe. 
It’s that man Shrapnel’s letter—that letter, Romfrey! A private 
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letter, I know; but I’ve not heard Nevil disown the opinions 
expressed in it. I submit. It’s no use resisting. I treat my 
daughter as a woman capable of judging for herself. I repeat, I 
submit. I haven’t a word against Nevil except on the score of his 
politics. I like him. All I have to say is, I don’t approve of a 
republican and a sceptic for my son-in-law. I yield to you, and my 
daughter, if she 

“T think she does, colonel. Marriage ’Il cure the fellow. * Nevil 
will slough his craze. Off! old coat. Cissy will drive} him in 
strings. ‘My wife!’ I hear him.” Mr. Romfrey laughed {quietly. 
“Tt’s all ‘my country,’ now. The dog ’ll be uxorious. He wants 
fixing ; nothing worse.” 

“ How he goes on about Shrapnel ! ” 

“T shouldn’t think much of him if he didn’t.” 

“You're one in a thousand, Romfrey. I object to seeing a man 
worshipped.” 

“It’s Nevil’s green-sickness, and Shrapnel’s the god of it.” 

“T trust to heaven you're right. It seems to me young fellows 
ought to be out of it earlier.” 

“They generally are.’ Mr. Romfrey named some of the pro- 
cesses by which they are relieved of brain-flightiness, adding philo- 
sophically, “ This way or that.” 

His quick ear caught a sound of hoofs cantering down the avenue 
on the northern front of the house. . 

He consulted his watch. ‘Ten minutes to eight. Say a quarter 
past for dinner. They’re here, colonel.” 

Mr. Romfrey met Nevil returning from the stables. Cecilia had 
disappeared. 

“Had a good day ?”’ said Mr. Romfrey. 

Beauchamp replied : “ I’ll tell you of it after dinner,” and passed 
by him. 

Mr. Romfrey edged round to Colonel Halkett, conjecturing in his 
mind: They have not hit it; as he remarked: “ Breakfast and 
luncheon have been omitted in this day’s fare,’’ which appeared to 
the colonel a confirmation of his worst fears, or rather the extinction 
of his last spark of hope. 

He knocked at his daughter’s door in going upstairs to dress. 

Cecilia presented herself and kissed him. 

“Well ?” said he. 

“ By-and-by, papa, 


9? 


she answered. “I have a headache. Beg 
Mr. Romfrey to excuse me.” 

“No news for me? ” 

She had no news. 

Mrs. Culling was with her. The colonel stepped on mystified to 
his room. 
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When the door had closed Cecilia turned to Rosamund and burst 
into tears. Rosamund felt that it must be something grave indeed 
for the proud young lady so to betray a troubled spirit. 

“ He is ill—Dr. Shrapnel is very ill,” Cecilia responded to one or 
two subdued inquiries in as clear a voice as she could command. 

“Where have you heard of him?” Rosamund asked. 

‘“‘ We have been there.” 

“‘Bevisham ? to Bevisham?” Rosamund was considering the 
opinion Mr. Romfrey would form of the matter from the point of 
view of his horses. 

“‘Tt was Nevil’s wish,” said Cecilia. 

“Yes? and you went with him,’ Rosamund encouraged her to 
proceed, gladdened at hearing her speak of Nevil by that name; 
‘you have not been on the downs at all ?”’ 

Cecilia mentioned a junction railway station they had ridden to ; and 
thence, boxing the horses, by train to Bevisham. Rosamund under- 
stood that some haunting anxiety had fretted Nevil during the night ; 
in the morning he could not withstand it, and he begged Cecilia to 
change their destination, apparently with a vehemence of entreaty 
that had been irresistible, or else it was utter affection for him had 
reduced her to undertake the distasteful journey. She admitted that 
she was not the most sympathetic companion Nevil could have had 
on the way, either going or coming. She had not entered Dr. 
Shrapnel’s cottage. Remaining on horseback she had seen the 
poor man reclining in his garden chair. Mr. Lydiard was with him, 
and his ward Miss Denham, who had been summoned by telegraph 
by one of the servants from Switzerland. And Cecilia had heard 
Nevil speak of his uncle to her, and too humbly, she hinted. Nor 
had the expression of Miss Denham’s countenance in listening to 
him pleased her: but it was true that a heavily burdened heart 
cannot be expected to look pleasing. On the way home Cecilia had 
been compelled in some degree to defend Mr. Romfrey. Blushing 
through her tears at the remembrance of a past emotion that had 
been mixed with foresight, she confessed to Rosamund she thought 
it now too late to prevent a rupture between Nevil and his uncle. 
Had some one whom Nevil trusted and cared for taken counsel with 
him and advised him before uncle and nephew met to discuss this 
most unhappy matter, then there might have been hope. As it was, 
the fate of Dr. Shrapnel had gained entire possession of Nevil. 
Every retort of his uncle’s in reference to it rose up in him: he used 
language of contempt neighbouring abhorrence: he stipulated for 
one sole thing to win back his esteem for his uncle; and that was, 
the apology to Dr. Shrapnel.” 

“ And to-night,” Cecilia concluded, ‘he will request Mr. Romfrey 
to accompany him to Bevisham to-morrow morning, to make the 
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apology in person. He will not accept the slightest evasion. He 
thinks Dr. Shrapnel may. die, and the honour of the family—what 
is it he says of it?” Cecilia raised her eyes to the ceiling, while 
Rosamund blinked in impatience and grief, just apprehending the 
alien state of the young lady’s mind in her absence of recollection, 
as well as her bondage in the effort to recollect accurately. 

“Have you not eaten any food to-day, Miss Halkett ?” she said ; 
for it might be the want of food which had broken her and changed 
her manner. 

Cecilia replied that she had ridden for an hour to Mount Laurels. 

“Alone? Mr. Romfrey must not hear of that,” said Rosamund. 

Cecilia consented to lie down on her bed. She declined the 
dainties Rosamund pressed on her. She was feverish with a deep 
and unconcealed affliction, and behaved as if her pride had gone. 
But if her pride had gone she would have eased her heart by 
sobbing outright. A similar division harassed her as when her 
friend Nevil was the candidate for Bevisham. She condemned his 
extreme wrath with his uncle, yet was attracted and enchained by 
the fire of passionate attachment which aroused it: and she was 
conscious that she had but shown obedience to his wishes throughout 
the day, not sympathy with his feelings. Under cover of a patient 
desire to please she had nursed irritation and jealousy; the degra- 
dation of the sense of jealousy increasing the irritation. Having 
consented to the ride to Dr. Shrapnel, should she not, to be consistent, 
have dismounted there? O half heart! A whole one, though it be 
an erring, like that of the French lady, does at least live, and has a 
history, and makes music: but the faint and uncertain is jarred in 
action, jarred in memory, ever behind the day and in the shadow of 
it! Cecilia reviewed herself: jealous, disappointed, vexed, ashamed, 
she had been all day a graceless companion, a bad actress: and at 
the day’s close she was loving Nevil the better for what had dissatis- 
fied, distressed, and wounded her. She was loving him in emulation 
of his devotedness to another person: and that other was a revolu- 
tionary common people’s doctor! an infidel, a traitor to his country’s 
dearest interests! But Nevil loved him, and it had become impos- 
sible for her not to covet the love, or to think of the old offender 
without the halo cast by Nevil’s attachment being upon him. So 
intensely was she moved by her intertwisting reflections that in an 
access of bodily fever she stood up and moved before the glass, to 
behold the image of the woman who could be the victim of these 
childish emotions: and no wonderful contrast struck her eyes; she 
appeared to herself as poor and small as they. How could she 
aspire to a man like Nevil Beauchamp? If he had made her happy 
by wooing her she would not have adored him as she did now. He 
likes my hair, she said, smoothing it out, and then pressing her 
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temples, like one insane. Two minutes afterward she was telling 
Rosamund her head ached less 

“ This terrible Dr. Shrapnel !’’ Rosamund exclaimed, but reported 
that no loud voices were raised in the dining-room. 

Colonel Halkett came to see his daughter, full of anxiety and 
curiosity. Affairs had been peaceful below, for he was ignorant of 
the expedition to Bevisham. On hearing of it he frowned, ques- 
tioned Cecilia as to whether she had set foot on that man’s grounds, 
then said: “ Ah! well, we leave to-morrow: I must go, I have 
business at home; I can’t delay it. I sanctioned no calling there, 
nothing of the kind. From Steynham to Bevisham? Goodness! 
it’s rank madness. I’m not astonished you’re sick and ill.” 

He waited till he was assured Cecilia had no special matter to 
relate, and recommending her to drink the tea Mrs. Culling had 
made for her, and then go to bed and sleep, he went down to the 
drawing-room, charged with the worst form of hostility toward 
Nevil, the partly diplomatic. 

Cecilia smiled at her father’s mention of sleep. She was in the 
contest of the two men, however inanimately she might be lying 
overhead, and the assurance in her mind that neither of them would 
give ground, so similar were they in their tenacity of will, dissimilar 
in all else, dragged her this way and that till she swayed lifeless 
between them. One may be as a weed of the sea while one’s fate is 
being decided. To love is to be on the sea, out of sight of land: to 
love a man like Nevil Beauchamp is to be on the sea in tempest. Still 
to persist in loving would be noble, and but for this humiliation of 
utter helplessness an enviable power. Her thoughts ran thus in shame 
and yearning and regret, dimly discerning where her heart failed in 
the strength which was Nevil’s, though it was a full heart, faithful 
and not void of courage. But he never brooded, he never blushed 
from insufficiency—the faintness of a desire, the callow passion that 
cannot fly and feed itself: he never tottered; he walked straight to 
his mark. She set up his image and Renée’s, and cowered under the 
heroical shapes till she felt almost extinct. With her weak limbs 
and head worthlessly paining, the little infantile I within her ceased 
to wail, dwindled beyond sensation. Rosamund, waiting on her in 
the place of her maid, saw two big drops come through her closed 
eyelids, and thought that if it could be granted to Nevil to look for a 
moment on this fair and proud young lady’s loveliness in abandon- 
ment, it would tame, melt, and save him. The gods presiding over 
custom do not permit such renovating sights to men. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
PURSUIT OF THE APOLOGY OF MR. ROMFREY TO DR. SHRAPNEL. 


Tue contest, which was an alternation of hard hitting and close 
wrestling, had recommenced when Colonel Halkett stepped into the 
drawing-room. 


“Colonel, I find they’ve been galloping to Bevisham and back,” 
said Mr. Romfrey. 

“T’ve heard of it,” the colonel replied. Not perceiving a sign of 
dissatisfaction on his friend’s face, he continued: “To that man 
Shrapnel.” 

“ Cecilia did not dismount,” said Beauchamp. 

“You took her to that man’s gate. It was not with my sanction. 
You know my ideas of the man.” 

“If you were to see him now, colonel, I don’t think you would 
speak harshly of him.” 

“We're not obliged to go and look on men who have had their 
measure dealt them.” , 

“ Barbarously,” said Beauchamp. 

Mr. Romfrey in the most placid manner took a chair. ‘ Windy 
talk, that!” he said. 

Colonel Halkett seated himself. Stukely Culbrett turned a sheet 
of manuscript he was reading. 

Beauchamp began a caged lion’s walk on the rug under the 
mantelpiece. 

“T shall not spare you from hearing what I think of it, sir.” 

“‘ We've had what you think of it twice over,” said Mr. Romfrey. 
“T suppose it was the first time for information, the second time 
for emphasis, and the rest counts to keep it alive in your recol- 
lection.” 

“This is what you have to take to heart, sir; that Dr. Shrapnel is 
now seriously ill.” 

“T’m sorry for it, and I’ll pay the doctor’s bill.” 

“ You make it hard for me to treat you with respect.” 

“Fire away. Those Radical friends of yours have to learn a 
lesson, and it’s worth a purse to teach them that a lady, however 
feeble she may seem to them, is exactly of the strength of the best 
man of her acquaintance.” 

“‘That’s well said!” came from Colonel Halkett. 

Beauchamp stared at him, amazed by the commendation of empty 
language. 

“You acted in error; barbarously, but in error,” he addressed his 
uncle, 
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“And you have got a fine topic for mouthing,” Mr. Romfrey 
rejoined. 

“You mean to sit still under Dr. Shrapnel’s forgiveness ?” 

“‘ He’s taken to copy the Christian religion, has he ?” 

“You know you were deluded when you struck him.” 

“ Not a whit.” 

“Yes, you know it now: Mrs. Culling——” 

“ Drag in no women! Nevil Beauchamp.” 

‘She has confessed to you that Dr. Shrapnel neither insulted her 
nor meant to ruffle her.” 

‘‘ She has done no such nonsense.” 

“Tf she has not !—but I trust her to have done it.”’ 

‘You play the trumpeter, you terrorize her.” 

“Into opening her lips wider ; nothing else. I'll have the truth 
from her, and no mincing: and from Cecil Baskelett and Palmet.” 

“Give Cecil a second licking, if you can, and have him off to 
Shrapnel.” 

“You!” cried Beauchamp. 

At this juncture Stukely Culbrett closed the manuscript in his 
hands, and holding it out to Beauchamp, said: “ Here’s your letter, 
Nevil. It’s tolerably hard to decipher. It’s mild enough; it’s 
middling good pulpit. I like it.” 

“ What have you got there?” Colonel Halkett asked him. 

“A letter of his friend Dr. Shrapnel on the Country. Read a bit, 
colonel.” 

“TP? That letter! Mild, do you call it?” The colonel started 
back his chair in declining to touch the letter. 

“Try it,” said Stukely. ‘It’s the letter they have been making 
the noise about. It ought to be printed. There’s a hit or two at 
the middle-class that I should like to see in print. It’s really not bad 
pulpit; and I suspect that what you object to, colonel, is only the 
dust of a well-thumped cushion. Shrapnel thumps with his fist. 
He doesn’t say much that’s new. Ifthe parsons were men they’d be 
saying it every Sunday. If they did, colonel, I should hear you 
saying amen.” 

“ Wait till they do say it.” 

“'That’s a long stretch. They’re turncocks of one Water-com- 
pany—to wash the greasy citizens!” 

“You're keeping Nevil on the gape,” said Mr. Romfrey, with a 
whimsical shrewd cast of the eye at Beauchamp, who stood alert not 
to be foiled, arrow-like in look and readiness to repeat his home-shot. 
Mr. Romfrey wanted to hear more of that unintelligible “You!” of 
Beauchamp’s. But Stukely Culbrett intended that the latter should 
be foiled, and he continued his diversion from the angry subject. 

“We'll drop the sacerdotals,” he said. ‘‘They’re behind a veil 
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for us, and so are we for them. I’m with you, colonel; I wouldn’t 
have them persecuted ; they sting fearfully when whipped. No one 
listens to them now except the class that goes to sleep under them, 
to ‘set an example’ to the class that can’t understand them. 
Shrapnel is like the breeze shaking the turf-grass outside the church 
doors; a trifle fresher. He knocks nothing down.” 

“ He can’t!” ejaculated the colonel. 

‘** He sermonizes to shake, that’s all. I know the kind of man.” 

“Thank heaven, it’s not a common species in England !” 

“ Common enough to be classed.” 

Beauchamp struck through the conversation of the pair: ‘Can I 
see you alone to-night, sir, or to-morrow morning ? ” 

“You may catch me where you can,” was Mr. Romfrey’s answer. 

“Where’s that? It’s for your sake and mine, not for Dr. 
Shrapnel’s. I have to speak to you, and must. You have done 
your worst with him; you can’t undo it. You have to think of 
your honour as a gentleman. I intend to treat you with respect, 
but wolf is the title now, whether I say it or not.” 

“‘Shrapnel’s a rather long-legged sheep ? ” 

“ He asks for nothing from you.”. 

“‘He would have got nothing, at a cry of peccavi! ” 

“He was innocent, perfectly blameless; he would not lie to save 
himself. You mistook that for—but you were an engine shot along 
a line of rails. He does you the justice to say you acted in 
error.” 

“ And you’re his parrot.” 

“ He pardons you.” 

“Ha! t’other cheek ! ” 

“ You went on that brute’s errand in ignorance. Will you keep 
to the character now you know the truth? Hesitation about it 
doubles the infamy. An old man! the best of men! the kindest 
and truest ! the most unselfish ! ” 

“‘ He tops me by half a head, and he’s my junior.” 

Beauchamp suffered himself to give out a groan of sick derision: 
“ Ah ! ”? 

“ And it was no joke holding him tight,” said Mr. Romfrey, “TI’d 
as lief snap an ash. The fellow (he leaned round to Colonel Halkett) 
must be a fellow of a fine constitution. And he took his punish- 
ment like a man. I’ve known worse: and far worse: gentlemen by 
birth. There’sthe choice of taking it upright or fighting like a rabbit 
with a weasel in his hole. Leave him to think it over, he’ll come 
right. I think no harm of him, I’ve no animus. A man must have 
his lesson at some time of life. I did what I had to do.” 

“Look here, Nevil,” Stukely Culbrett. checked Beauchamp in 
season: “I beg to inquire what Dr. Shrapnel means by ‘the people.’ 

K 2 
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We have in our country the nobles and the squires, and after them, 
as I understand it, the people: that’s to say, the middle-class and 
the working-class—fat and lean. I’m quite with Shrapnel when he 
lashes the fleshpots. They want it, and they don’t get it from ‘their 
organ,’ the Press. I fancy you and I agree about their organ ; the 
dismallest organ that ever ground a hackneyed set of songs and 
hymns to madden the thoroughfares.” 

“The Press of our country!” interjected Colonel Halkett in 
moaning parenthesis. 

“It’s the week-day Parson of the middle-class, colonel. They 
have their thinking done for them as the Chinese have their 
dancing. But, Nevil, your Dr. Shrapnel seems to treat the traders 
as identical with the aristocracy in opposition to his ‘people.’ The 
traders are the cursed middlemen, bad friends of the ‘ people,’ 
and infernally treacherous to the nobles till money hoists them. 
It’s they who pull down the country. They hold up the nobles to 
the hatred of the democracy, and the democracy to scare the nobles. 
One’s when they want to swallow a privilege, and the other’s when 
they want to ring-fence their gains. How is it Shrapnel doesn’t 
expose the trick? He must see through it. I like that letter of 
his. People is one of your Radical big words that burst at a query. 
He can’t mean Quince, and Bottom, and Starveling, Christopher Sly, 
Jack Cade, Caliban, and poor old Hodge? No, no, Nevil. Our 
clowns are the stupidest in Europe. They can’t cook their meals. 
They can’t spell; they can scarcely speak. They haven’t a jig in 
their legs. And I believe they’re losing their grin! They’re nasty 
when their blood’s up. Shakespeare’s Cade tells you what he thought 
of Radicalizing the people. ‘And as for your mother, I'll make her 
a duke ;’ that’s one of their songs. The word people, in England, 
is a dyspeptic agitator’s dream when he falls nodding over the red 
-ehapter of French history. Who won the great liberties for England? 
My book says, the nobles. And who made the great stand later — 
the squires. What have the middlemen done but bid for the people 
they despise and fear, dishonour us abroad and make a hash of us 
at home? Shrapnel sees that. Only he has got the word people 
in his mouth. The people of England, my dear fellow, want heading. 
Since the traders obtained power we have been a country on all fours. 
Of course Shrapnel sees it: I say so. But talk to him and teach 
him where to look for the rescue.” 

Colonel Halkett said to Stukely : “If you have had a clear idea 
in what you have just spoken, my head’s no place for it!” 

Stukely’s unusually lengthy observations had somewhat heated 
him, and he protested with earnestness: “It was pure Tory, my 
dear colonel.” 


But the habitually and professedly cynical should not deliver 
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themselves at length: for as soon as they miss their customary 
incision of speech they are apt to aim to recover it in loquacity, 
and thus it may be that the survey of their ideas becomes disordered. 

Mr. Culbrett endangered his reputation for epigram in a good 
cause, it shall be said. 

These interruptions were torture to Beauchamp. Nevertheless 
the end was gained. He sank into a chair silent. 

Mr. Romfrey wished to have it out with his nephew, of whose 
comic appearance as a man full of thunder, and occasionally rattling, 
yet all the while trying to be decorous and politic, he was getting 
tired. He foresaw that a tussle between them in private would 
possibly be too hot for his temper, admirably under control though 
it was. 

“Why not drag Cecil to Shrapnel ? ” he said, for a provocation. 

Beauchamp would not be goaded. 

Colonel Halkett remarked that he would have to leave Steynham 
the next day. His host remonstrated with him. The colonel said : 
“ Early,” He had very particular business at home. He was 
positive, and declined every inducement to stay. Mr. Romfrey 
glanced at Nevil, thinking, You poor fool! And then he deter- 
mined to let the fellow have five minutes alone with him. 

This occurred at midnight, in that half-armoury, half-library, 
which was his private room. 

Rosamund heard their voices below. She cried out to herself that 
it was her doing, and blamed her beloved, and her master and Dr. 
Shrapnel, in the breath of her self-recrimination. The demagogue, 
the over-punctilious gentleman, the faint lover, surely it must be 
reason wanting in the three for each of them in turn to lead the 
other, by an excess of some sort of the quality constituting their men’s 
natures, to wreck a calm life and stand in contention! Had Shrapnel 
been commonly reasonable he would have apologized to Mr. Romfrey, 
or had Mr. Romfrey, he would not have resorted to force to punish 
the supposed offender, or had Nevil, he would have held his peace 
until he had gained his bride. As it was, the folly of the three 
knocked at her heart, uniting to bring the heavy accusation against 
one poor woman, quite in the old way: the Who is she? of the 
mocking Spaniard at mention of a social catastrophe. Rosamund 
had a great deal of the pride of her sex, and she resented any slur 
on it. She felt almost superciliously toward Mr. Romfrey and 
Nevil for their not taking hands to denounce the plotter, Cecil 
Baskelett. They seemed a pair of victims to him, nearly as much 
so as the wretched man Shrapnel. It was their senselessness which 
made her guilty! And simply because she had uttered two or 
three exclamations of dislike of a revolutionary and infidel she was 
compelled to groan under her present oppression! Is there any- 
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thing to be hoped of men? Rosamund thought bitterly of Nevil’s 
idea of their progress. Heaven help them! But the unhappy 
creatures have ceased. to look to a heaven for help. 

We see the consequence of it in this Shrapnel complication ! 

Three men: and one struck down; the other defeated in his 
benevolent intentions ; the third sacrificing fortune and happiness : 
all three owing their mischance to one or other of the vague ideas 
disturbing men’s heads! Where shall we look for mother wit ?—or 
say, common suckling’s instinct ? Not to men, thought Rosamund. 

She was listening to the voices of Mr. Romfrey and Beauchamp 
in a fever. Ordinarily the lord of Steynham was not out of his 
bed later than twelve o’clock at night. His door opened at half- 
past one. Nota syllable was exchanged by the couple in the hall. 
They had fought it out. Mr. Romfrey came upstairs alone, and on 
the closing of his chamber-door she slipped down to Beauchamp and 
had a dreadful hour with him that subdued her disposition to sit in 
judgment upon men. The unavailing attempt to move his uncle 
had wrought him to the state in which passionate thoughts pass into 
speech like heat to flame. Rosamund strained her mental sight 
to gain a conception of his prodigious horror of the treatment of 
Dr. Shrapnel, that she might think him sane: and to retain a vestige 
of comfort in her bosom she tried to moderate and make light of as 
much as she could conceive. Between the two efforts she had no 
sense but that of helplessness. Once more she was reduced to 
promise that she would speak the whole truth to Mr. Romfrey, even 
to the fact that she had experienced a common woman’s jealousy of 
Dr. Shrapnel’s influence, and had alluded to him jealously, spite- 
fully, and falsely. There was no mercy in Beauchamp. . He was for 
action at any cost, with all the forces he could gather, and without 
delays. He talked of Cecilia as his uncle’s bribe to him. Rosamund 
could hardly trust her ears when he informed her he had told his 
uncle of his determination to compel him to accomplish the act of 
penitence. ‘Was it prudent to say it, Nevil?” she asked. But, as 
in his politics, he disdained prudence. A monstrous crime had been 
committed, involving the honour of the family :—no subtlety of 
insinuation, no suggestion, could wean him from the fixed idea 
that the apology to Dr. Shrapnel must be spoken by his uncle in 
person. 

“Tf one could only imagine Mr. Romfrey doing it!’ Rosamund 
groaned. 

“He shall: and you will help him,” said Beauchamp. 

“Tf you loved a woman half as much as you do that man! ” 

“Tf I knew a woman as good, as wise, as noble as he! ” 

“You are losing her.” 

“ You expect me to go through ceremonies of courtship at a time 
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like this! Ifshe cares for me she will feel with me. Simple com- 
passion—but let Miss Halkett be. I’m afraid I overtasked her in 
taking her to Bevisham. She remained outside the garden. Ma’am, 
she is unsullied by contact with a single shrub of Dr. Shrapnel’s 
territory.” 

“Do not be so bitterly ironical, Nevil. You have not seen her 
as I have.” 

Rosamund essayed a tender sketch of the fair young lady, and 
fancied that she drew forth a sigh; she would have coloured the 
sketch, but he commanded her to hurry off to bed, and think of her 
morning’s work. 

A commission of which we feel we can accurately forecast the 
unsuccessful end is not likely to be undertaken with an ardour that 
might perhaps astound the presaging mind with unexpected issues. 
Rosamund fulfilled hers in the style of one who has learnt a lesson, 
and, exactly as she had anticipated, Mr. Romfrey accused her of 
coming to him from a conversation with that fellow Nevil overnight. 
He shrugged and left the house for his morning’s walk across the 
fields. 

Colonel Halkett and Cecilia beheld him from the breakfast-room 
returning with Beauchamp, who had waylaid him and was hammer- 
ing his part in the now-endless altercation. It could be descried at 
any distance; and how fine was Mr. Romfrey’s bearing !—truly 
noble by contrast, as of a grave big dog worried by a small barking 
dog. There is to an unsympathetic observer an intense vexatiousness 
in the exhibition of such pertinacity. To a soldier accustomed at a 
glance to estimate powers of attack and defence, this repeated puny 
assailing of a fortress that required years of siege was in addition 
ridiculous. Mr. Romfrey appeared impregnable, and Beauchamp 
mad. ‘“ He’s foaming again!” said the colonel, and was only ultra- 
pictorial. ‘Before breakfast!” was a further slur on Beauchamp. 

Mr. Romfrey was elevated by the extraordinary comicality of the 
notion of the proposed apology to heights of humour beyond 
laughter, whence we see the unbounded capacity of the general 
man for folly, and rather commiserate than deride him. He was 
quite untroubled. It demanded a steady view of the other side of 
the case to suppose of one whose control of his temper was perfect, 
that he could be in the wrong. He at least did not think so, and 
Colonel Halkett relied on his common sense. Beauchamp’s brows 
were smouldering heavily, except when he had to talk. He looked 
palish and worn, and said he had been up early. Cecilia guessed 
that he had not been to bed. 

It was dexterously contrived by her host, in spite of the colonel’s 
manifest anxiety to keep them asunder, that she should have some 
minutes with Beauchamp out in the gardens. Mr. Romfrey led 
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them out, and then led the colonel away to offer him a choice of 
pups of rare breed. 

“ Nevil,” said Cecilia, “you will not think it presumption in me 
to give you advice ?”’ 

Her counsel to him was, that he should leave Steynham imme- 
diately, and trust to time for his uncle to reconsider his conduct. 

Beauchamp urged the counter-argument of the stain on the family 
honour. 

She hinted at expediency ; he frankly repudiated it. 

The downs faced them, where the heavenly vast ‘might have 
been’ of yesterday wandered thinner than a shadow of to-day; 
weaving a story without beginning, crisis, or conclusion, flowerless 
and fruitless, but with something of infinite in it sweeter to brood 
on than the future of her life to Cecilia. 

“ If meanwhile Dr. Shrapnel should die, and repentance comes too 
late!” said Beauchamp. 

She had no clear answer to that, save the hope of its being an 
unfounded apprehension. “ As far as it is in my power, Nevil, I 
will avoid injustice to him in my thoughts.” 

He gazed at her thankfully. “Well,” said he, “that’s like 
sighting the cliffs. But I don’t feel home round me while the 
colonel is so strangely prepossessed. For a high-spirited gentleman 
like your father to approve, or at least accept, an act so barbarous 
is incomprehensible. Speak to him, Cecilia, will you? Let him 
know your ideas.” 

She assented. He said instantly, ‘‘ Persuade him to speak to my 
uncle Everard.” 

She was tempted to smile. 

“T must do only what I think wise, if I am to be of service, 
Nevil.” 

“True, but paint that scene to him. An old man, utterly defence- 
less, making no defence! a cruel error! The colonel can’t, or he 
doesn’t, clearly get it inside him, otherwise I’m certain it would 
revolt him: just as I’m certain my uncle Everard is at this moment 
a stone-blind man. If he has done a thing, he can’t question it, 
won’t examine it. The thing becomes a part of him, as much as 
his hand or his head. He’s a man of the twelfth century. Your 
father might be helped to understand him first.” 

“ Yes,” she said, not very warmly, though sadly. 

“Tell the colonel how it must have been brought about. For 
Cecil Baskelett called on Dr. Shrapnel two days before Mr. Romfrey 
stood at his gate.” 

The name of Cecil caused her to draw in her shoulders in a half- 


shudder. “It may indeed be Captain Baskelett who set this cruel 
thing in motion! ” 
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“Then point that out to your father,” said he, perceiving a chance 
of winning her to his views through a concrete object of her dislike, 
and cooling toward the woman who betrayed a vulgar characteristic 
of her sex; who was merely woman, unable sternly to recognise 
the doing of a foul wrong because of her antipathy, until another 
antipathy enlightened her. 

He wanted in fact a ready-made heroine, and did not give her 
credit for the absence of fire in her blood, as well as for the 
unexercised imagination which excludes young women from the 
power to realise unwonted circumstances. We men walking about 
the world have perhaps no more imagination of matters not domestic 
than they; but what we have is quick with experience: we see the 
thing we hear of: women come to it how they can. 

Cecilia was recommended to weave a narrative for her father, and 
ultimately induce him, if she could, to give a gentleman’s opinion 
of the case to Mr. Romfrey. 

Her sensitive ear caught a change of tone in the directions she 
received. ‘Your father will say so and so: answer him with this 
and that.” Beauchamp supplied her with phrases. She was to 
renew and renew the attack; hammer as he did. Yesterday she had 
followed him: to-day she was to march beside him—hardly as an 
equal. Patience! was the word she would have uttered in her 
detection of the one frailty in his nature which this hurrying of her 
off her feet opened her eyes to with unusual perspicacity. Still she 
leaned to him sufficiently to admit that he had grounds for a deep 
disturbance of his feelings. 

He said: “I go to Dr. Shrapnel’s cottage, and don’t know how to 
hold up my head before Miss Denham. She confided him to me 
when she left for Switzerland ! ” 

There was that to be thought of, certainly. 

Colonel Halkett came round a box-bush and discovered them 
pacing together in a fashion to satisfy his paternal scrutiny. 

“T’ve been calling you several times, my dear,” he complained. 
“ W> start in seven minutes. Bustle and bonnet at once. Nevil, 
I’m sorry for this business. Good-bye. Bea good boy, Nevil,” he 
murmured kind-heartedly, and shook Beauchamp’s hand with the 
cordiality of an extreme relief in leaving him behind. 

The colonel and Mr. Romfrey and Beauchamp were standing on 
the hall-steps when Rosamund beckoned the latter and whispered a 
request for that letter of Dr. Shrapnel’s. ‘It is for Miss Halkett, 
Nevil.” 

He plucked the famous epistle from his bulging pocket-book, and 
added a couple of others in the same handwriting. 

“Tell her, a first reading—it’s difficult to read at first,” he said, 
and burned to read it to Cecilia himself: to read it to her with his 
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comments and explanations appeared inperative. It struck him in 
a flash that Cecilia’s counsel to him to quit Steynham for awhile was 
good. And if he went to Bevisham he would be assured of Dr. 
Shrapnel’s condition: notes and telegrams from the cottage were too 
much tempered to console and deceive him. 

“Send my portmanteau and bag after me to Bevisham,” he said 
to Rosamund, and announced to the wofully astonished colonel that 
he would have the pleasure of journeying in his company as far as 
the town. 

“ Are you ready? No packing ?”’ said the colonel. 

“Tt’s better to have your impediments in the rear of you, and 
march!” said Mr. Romfrey. 

Colonel Halkett declined to wait for anybody. He shouted for 
his daughter. The lady’s maid appeared, and then Cecilia with 
Rosamund. 

“We can’t entertain you, Nevil; we’re away to the island: I’m 
sorry,” said the colonel ; and observing Cecilia’s face in full crimson, 
he looked at her as if he had lost a battle by the turn of events at 
the final moment. 

Mr. Romfrey handed Cecilia into the carriage. He exchanged a 
friendly squeeze with the colonel, and offered his hand to his 
nephew. Beauchamp passed him with a nod and “ Good-bye, sir.” 

“Have ready at Holdesbury for the middle of the month,” said 
Mr. Romfrey, unruffled, and bowed to Cecilia. 

“Tf you think of bringing my cousin Baskelett, give me warning, 
sir,” cried Beauchamp. 

‘Give me warning, if you want the house for Shrapnel,” replied 
his uncle, and remarked to Rosamund, as the carriage wheeled 
round the mounded laurels to the avenue, “He mayn’t be quite 
cracked. The fellow seems to have a turn for catching his oppor- 
tunity by the tail. He’d better hold fast, for it’s his last! ” 


CuarTerR XXXVII. 
CECILIA CONQUERED. 


Tue carriage rolled out of the avenue and through the park, for 
some time parallel with the wavy downs. Once away from Steyn- 
ham Colonel Halkett breathed freely, as if he had dropped a load : 
he was free of his bond to Mr. Romfrey, and so great was the sense 
of relief in him that he resolved to do battle against his daughter, 
supposing her still lively blush to be the sign of the enemy’s 
flag run up on a surrendered citadel. His authority was now 
to be thought of: his paternal sanction was in his own keeping. 
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Beautiful as she looked, it was hardly credible that a fellow in 
possession of his reason could have let slip his chance of such a 
prize; but whether he had or had not, the colonel felt that he oceu- 
pied a position enabling him either to outmaneuvre, or, if need 
were, interpose forcibly and punish him for his half-heartedness. 

Cecilia looked the loveliest of women to Beauchamp’s eyes, with 
her blush, and the letters of Dr. Shrapnel in her custody, at her 
express desire. Certain terms in the letters here and there, unsweet 
to ladies, began to trouble his mind. 

“By the way, colonel,” he said, “you had a letter of Dr. 
Shrapnel’s read to you by Captain Baskelett.” 

“ Tniquitous rubbish!” 

“ With his comments on it, I dare say you thought it so. I won’t 
speak of his right to make it public. He wanted to produce his 
impressions of it and me, and that is a matter between him and me. 
Dr. Shrapnel makes use of strong words now and then, but I under- 
take to produce a totally different impression on you by reading the 
letter myselfi—sparing you” (he turned to Cecilia) “a word or two, 
common enough to men who write in black earnest and have 
humour.” He cited his old favourite, the black and bright lecturer 
on Heroes. ‘You have read him, I know, Cecilia. Well, Dr. 
Shrapnel is another, who writes in his own style, not the leading- 
article style or modern pulpit stuff. He writes to rouse.” 

“ He does that to my temper,”’ said the colonel. 

“Perhaps here and there he might offend Cecilia’s taste,” Beau- 
champ pursued for her behoof. ‘Everything depends on the 
mouthpiece. I should not like the letter to be read without my 
being by ;—except by men: any just-minded man may read it: 
Seymour Austin, for example. Every line is a text to the mind of 
the writer. Let me call on you to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow?” Colonel Halkett put on a thoughtful air. ‘To- 
morrow we’re off to the island for a couple of days; and there’s Lord 
Croyston’s garden party, and the Yacht Ball. Come this evening 
—dine with us. No reading of letters, please. I can’t stand it, 
Nevil.” 

The invitation was necessarily declined by a gentleman who could 
not expect to be followed by supplies of clothes and linen for evening 
wear that day. 

« Ah, we shall see you some day or other,” said the colonel. 

Cecilia was less alive to Beauchamp’s endeavour to prepare her 
for the harsh words in the letter than to her father’s insincerity. 
She would have asked her friend to come in the morning next day, 
but for the dread of deepening her blush. 

“Do you intend to start so early in the morning, papa?” she 
ventured to say ; and he replied, “ As early as possible.” 
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“T don’t know what news I shall have in Bevisham, or I would 
engage to run over to the island,” said Beauchamp, with a flattering 
persistency or singular obtuseness. 

‘You will dance,” he subsequently observed to Cecilia, out of the 
heart of some reverie. He had been her admiring partner on the 
night before the drive from Itchincope into Bevisham, and perhaps 
thought of her graceful dancing at the Yacht Ball, and the contrast 
it would present to his watch beside a sick man, struck down by one 
of his own family. 

She could have answered, “ Not if you wish me not to;” while 
smiling at the quaint sorrowfulness of his tone. 

“Dance!” quoth Colonel Halkett, whose present temper discerned 
a healthy antagonism to misanthropic Radicals in the performance, 
“all young people dance. Have you given over dancing ? ” 

“ Not entirely, colonel.” 

Cecilia danced with Mr. Tuckham at the Yacht Ball, and was vividly 
mindful of every slight incident leading to and succeeding her lover’s 
abrupt, “ You will dance:’’ which had all passed by her dream- 
like up to that hour: his attempt to forewarn her of the phrases 
she would deem objectionable in Dr. Shrapnel’s letter; his mild 
acceptation of her father’s hostility; his adieu to her, and his 
melancholy departure on foot from the station, as she drove away to 
Mount Laurels and gaiety. Why do I dance? she asked herself. 
It was not in the spirit of happiness. Her heart was not with Dr. 
Shrapnel, but very near him, and heavy as a chamber of the sick. 
She was afraid of her father’s favourite, imagining, from the colonel’s 
unconcealed opposition to Beauchamp, that he had designs in the 
interests of Mr. Tuckham. But the hearty gentleman scattered her 
secret terrors by his bluffness and openness. He asked her to 
remember that she had recommended him to listen to Seymour 
Austin, and he had done so, he said. Undoubtedly he was much 
improved, much less overbearing. He won her confidence by 
praising and loving her father, and when she alluded to the 
wonderful services he had rendered on the Welsh estate, he said 
simply that her father’s thanks repaid him. He recalled his former 
downrightness only in speaking of the case of Dr. Shrapnel, upon 
which, both with the colonel and with her, he was unreservedly 
condemnatory of Mr. Romfrey. Colonel Halkett’s defence of the 
true knight and guardian of the reputation of ladies, fell to pieces 
in the presence of Mr. Tuckham. He had seen Dr. Shrapnel, on a 
visit to Mr. Lydiard, whom he described as hanging about Bevisham, 
philandering as a married man should not, though in truth he might 
soon expect to be released by the death of his crazy wife. The 
doctor, he said, had been severely shaken by the monstrous assault 
made on him, and had been most unrighteously handled. The 
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doctor was an inoffensive man in his private life, detestable and 
dangerous though his teachings were. Outside politics Mr. Tuckham 
went altogether with Beauchamp. He promised also that old Mrs. 
Beauchamp should be accurately informed of the state of matters 
between Captain Beauchamp and Mr. Romfrey. He left Mount 
Laurels to go back in attendance on the venerable lady, without 
once afflicting Cecilia with a shiver of well-founded apprehension, 
and she was grateful to him almost to friendly affection in the 
vanishing of her unjust suspicion, until her father hinted that there 
was the man of his heart. Then she closed all avenues to her own. 

A period of maidenly distress not previously unknown to her 
ensued. Proposals of marriage were addressed to her by two untitled 
gentlemen, and by the Earl of Lockrace: three within a fortnight. 
The recognition of the young heiress’s beauty at the Yacht Ball was 
accountable for the bursting out of these fires. Her father would 
not have deplored her acceptance of the title of Countess of Lock- 
race. In the matter of rejections, however, her will was paramount, 
and he was on her side against relatives when the subject was debated 
among them. He called her attention to the fact impressively, 
telling her that she should not hear a syllable from him to persuade 
her to marry: the emphasis of which struck the unspoken warning 
on her intelligence: Bring no man to me of whom I do not approve! 

“‘Worthier of you, as I hope to become,’ Beauchamp had said. 
Cecilia lit on that part of Dr. Shrapnel’s letter where, “ Fight this 
out within you,” distinctly alluded to the unholy love. Could she 
think ill of the man who thus advised him? She shared Beauchamp’s 
painful feeling for him in a sudden tremour of her frame ; as it were 
through his touch. To the rest of the letter her judgment stood 
opposed, save when a sentence here and there reminded her of 
Captain Baskelett’s insolent sing-song declamation of it: and that 
would have turned sacred writing to absurdity. 

Beauchamp had mentioned Seymour Austin as one to whom he 
would willingly grant a perusal of the letter. Mr. Austin came to 
Mount Laurels about the close of the yachting season, shortly after 
Colonel Halkett had spent his customary days of September shooting 
at Steynham. Beauchamp’s folly was the colonel’s theme, for the 
fellow had dragged Lord Palmet there, and driven his uncle out of 
patience. Mr. Romfrey’s monumental patience had been exhausted 
by him. The colonel boiled over with accounts of Beauchamp’s 
behaviour toward his uncle, and Palmet, and Baskelett, and Mrs. 
Culling : how he flew at and worried everybody who seemed to him 
to have had a hand in the proper chastisement of that man Shrapnel. 
That pestiferous letter of Shrapnel’s was animadverted on, of course ; 
and, “I should like you to have heard it, Austin,” the colonel said, 
“just for you to have a notion of the kind of universal blow-up those 
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men are scheming, and would hoist us with, if they could get a little 
more blasting powder than they mill in their lunatic heads.” 

Now Cecilia wished for Mr. Austin’s opinion of Dr. Shrapnel; and 
as the delicate state of her inclination$ made her conscious that to 
give him the letter covertly would be to betray them to him, who 
had once, not knowing it, moved her to think of a possible great 
change in her life, she mustered courage to say: “Captain Beau- 
champ at my request lent me the letter to read; I have it, and 
others written by Dr. Shrapnel.” 

Her father hummed to himself, and immediately begged Seymour 
Austin not to waste his time on the stuff, though he had no idea that 
a perusal of it could awaken other than the gravest reprehension in 
so sensible a Tory gentlemen, 

Mr. Austin read the letter through. He asked to see the other 
letters mentioned by Cecilia, and read them calmly, without a frown 
or an interjection. She sat sketching, her father devouring news- 
paper columns. 

“It’s the writing of a man who means well,” Mr. Austin delivered 
his opinion. 

“Why, the man’s an infidel !”” Colonel Halkett exclaimed. 

‘There are numbers.” 

“‘ They have the grace not to confess it, then.” 

“It’s as well to know what the world’s made of, colonel. The 
clergy shut their eyes. There’s no treating a disease without reading 
it; and if we are to acknowledge a ‘vice,’ as Dr. Shrapnel would 
say of the so-called middle-class, it is the smirking over what they 
think, or their not caring to think at all. Too many time-servers rot 
the State. I can understand the effect of such writing on a mind like 
Captain Beauchamp’s. It would do no harm to our young men to 
have those letters read publicly and lectured on—by competent 
persons. Half the thinking world may think pretty much the same 
on some points as Dr. Shrapnel; they are too wise or too indolent to 
say it: and of the other half, about a dozen members would be com- 
petent to reply to him. He is the earnest man, and flies at politics 
as uneasy young brains fly to literature, fancying they can write 
because they can write with a pen. He perceives a bad adjustment 
of things: which is correct. He is honest, and takes his honesty 
for a virtue: and that entitles him to believe in himself: and that 
belief causes him to see in all opposition to him the wrong he has 
perceived in existing circumstances: and so in a dream of power he 
invokes the people: and as they do not stir, he takes to prophecy. 
This is the round of the politics of impatience. The study of politics 
should be guided by some light of statesmanship, otherwise it comes 
to this wild preaching. These men are theory-tailors, not politicians. 
They are the men who make the ‘strait-waistcoat for humanity.’ 
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They would fix us to first principles like tethered sheep or hobbled 
horses. I should enjoy replying to him, if I had time. The whole 
letter is composed of variations upon one idea. Still I must say the 
man interests me; I should like to talk to him.”’ 

Mr. Austin paid no heed to the colonel’s “Dear me! dear me!” of 
amazement. He said of the style of the letters, that it was the puffing 
of a giant: a strong wind rather than speech: and begged Cecilia to 
note that men who labour to force their dreams on mankind and 
turn vapour into fact, usually adopt such a style. Hearing that this 
private letter had been deliberately read through by Mr. Romfrey, 
and handed by him to Captain Baskelett, who had read it out in 
various places, Mr. Austin said: ‘‘ A strange couple!” He appeared 
perplexed by his old friend’s approval of them. “There we decidedly 
differ,” said he, when the case of Dr. Shrapnel was related by the 
colonel, with a refusal to condemn Mr. Romfrey. He pronounced 
Mr. Romfrey’s charges against Dr. Shrapnel, taken in conjunction 
with his conduct, to be baseless, childish, and wanton. The colonel 
would not see the case in that light: but Cecilia did. It was a justi- 
fication of Beauchamp ; and how could she ever have been blind to 
it ?—scarcely blind, she remembered,. but sensitively blinking her 
eyelids to distract her sight in contemplating it, and preserve her 
repose. As to Beauchamp’s demand of the apology, Mr. Austin 
considered that it might be an instance of his want of knowledge of 
men, yet could not be called silly, and to call it insane was the 
rhetoric of an adversary. 

“T do call it insane,” said the colonel. 

He separated himself from his daughter by a sharp division. 

Had Beauchamp appeared at Mount Laurels, Cecilia would have 
been ready to support and encourage him, boldly. Backed by Mr. 
Austin, she saw some good in Dr. Shrapnel’s writing, much in 
Beauchamp’s deyotedness. He shone clear to her reason at last: 
partly because her father in his opposition to him did not, but was 
on the contrary unreasonable, cased in mail, mentally clouded. She 
sat with Mr. Austin and her father, trying repeatedly, in obedience 
to Beauchamp’s commands, to bring the latter to a just contem- 
plation of the unhappy case; behaviour on her part which rendered 
the colonel inveterate. 

Beauchamp at this moment was occupied in doing secretary’s work 
for Dr. Shrapnel. So Cecilia learnt from Mr. Lydiard, who came to 
pay his respects to Mrs. Wardour-Devereux at Mount Laurels. The 
pursuit of the apology was continued in letters to his uncle and 
occasional interviews with him, which were by no means instigated 
by the doctor, Mr. Lydiard informed the ladies. He described 
Beauchamp as acting in the spirit of a man who has sworn an oath 
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to abandon every pleasure in life that he may, as far as it lies in his 
power, indemnify his friend for the wrong done to him. 

‘‘Such men are too terrible for me,” said Mrs. Devereux. 

Cecilia thought the reverse: not for me! but she felt a strain 
upon her nature, and she was miserable in her alienation from her 
father. Kissing him one night, she laid her head on his breast, and 
begged his forgiveness. He embraced her tenderly. ‘ Wait, only 
wait; you will see I am right,” he said, and prudently said no more, 
and did not ask her to speak. 

She was glad that she had sought the reconciliation from her 
heart’s natural warmth, on hearing some time later that M. de 
Croisnel was dead, and that Beauchamp meditated starting for 
France to console his Renée. Her continual agitations made her 
doubtful of her human feelings: she clung to that instance of her 
filial steadiness. 

The day before Cecilia and her father left Mount Laurels for their 
season in Wales, Mr. Tuckham and Beauchamp came together to 
the house, and were closeted an hour with her father. Cecilia sat in 
the drawing-room, thinking that she did indeed wait, and had great 
patience. Beauchamp entered the room alone. He looked worn and 
thin, of a leaden colour, like the cloud that bears the bolt. News 
had reached him of the death of Lord Avonley in the hunting-field, 
and he was going on to Steynham to persuade his uncle to accompany 
him to Bevisham and wash the guilt of his wrong-doing off him 
before taking the title. ‘You would advise me not to go?” he 
said. ‘I must. I should be dishonoured myself if I let a chance 
pass. I run the risk of being a beggar: I’m all but one now.” 

Cecilia faltered: ‘‘ Do you see a chance ?” 

“Hardly more than an excuse for trying it,” he replied. 

She gave him back Dr. Shrapnel’s letters. ‘I have read them,” 
was all she said. For he might have just returned from France, 
with the breath of Renée about him, and her pride would not suffer 
her to melt him in rivalry by saying what she had been led to think 
of the letters. 

Hearing nothing from her, he silently put them in his pocket. 
The struggle with his uncle seemed to be souring him or deadening 
him. 

They were not alone for long. Mr. Tuckham presented himself to 
take his leave of her. Old Mrs. Beauchamp was dying, and he had 
only come to Mount Laurels on special business. Beauchamp was 
just as anxious to hurry away. 

Her father found her sitting in the solitude of a drawing-room at 
midday, pale-faced, with unoccupied fingers, not even a book in 


her lap. 
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He walked up and down the room until Cecilia, to say something, 
said: “ Mr. Tuckham could not stay.” 

“No,” said her father; “he could not. He has to be back as 
quick as he can to cut his legacy in halves !” 

Cecilia looked perplexed. 

“T’ll speak plainly,” said the colonel. ‘He sees that Nevil has 
ruined himself with his uncle. The old lady won’t allow Nevil to 
visit her; in her condition it would be an excitement beyond her 
strength to bear. She sent Blackburn to bring Nevil here, and give 
him the option of stating before me whether those reports about his 
misconduct in France were true or not. He demurred at first: 
however, he says they are not true. He would have run away with 
the Frenchwoman, and he would have fought the duel: but he did 
neither. Her brother ran ahead of him and fought for him: so he 
declares: and she wouldn’t run. So the reports are false. We shall 
know what Blackburn makes of the story when we hear of the legacy. 
Thave been obliged to write word to Mrs. Beauchamp that I believe 
Nevil to have made a true statement of the facts. But I distinctly 
say, and so I told Blackburn, I don’t think money will do Nevil 
Beauchamp a farthing’s worth of good. Blackburn follows his own 
counsel. He induced the old lady to send him; so I suppose he 
intends to let her share the money between them. I thought better 
of him: I thought him a wiser man.” 

Gratitude to Mr. Tuckham on Beauchamp’s behalf caused Cecilia 
to praise him, in the tone of compliments. The difficulty of seriously 
admiring two gentlemen at once is a feminine dilemma. 

“He has disappointed me,” said Colonel Halkett. 

“Would you have had him allow a falsehood to enrich him and 
ruin Nevil, papa ?” 

“My dear child, I’m sick to death of romantic fellows. I took 
Blackburn for one of our solid young men. Why should he share 
his aunt’s fortune ?” 

“You mean, why should Nevil have money !” 

“ Well, Ido mean that. Besides, the story was not false as far as 
his intentions went: he confessed it, and I ought to have put it ina 
postscript. If Nevil wants money, let him learn to behave himself 
like a gentleman at Steynham.”’ 

‘He has not failed.” 

“T’ll say, then, behave himself, simply. He considers it a point of 
honour to get his uncle Everard to go down on his knees to Shrapnel. 
But he has no moral sense where I should like to see it: none: he 
confessed it.” 

“What were his words, papa? ” 

“T don’t remember words. He runs over to France, whenever it 
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suits him, to carry on there... .” The colonel ended in a hum 
and buzz. 

“‘ Has he been to France lately ?” asked Cecilia. 

Her breath hung for the answer, sedately though she sat. 

“The woman’s father is dead, I hear,’’ Colonel Halkett remarked. 

“‘ But he has not been there ?”’ 

“How can I tell? He’s anywhere, wherever his passions whisk 
him.” 

“No!” 

“T say, yes. And if he has money, we shall see him going sky- 
high and scattering it in sparks, not merely spending ; I mean living 
immorally, infidelizing, republicanizing, scandalizing his class and 
his country.” 

“Oh no!” exclaimed Cecilia, rising and moving to the window to 
feast her eyes on driving clouds, in a strange exaltation of mind, 
secretly sure now that her idea of Nevil’s having gone over to 
France was groundless, and feeling that she had been unworthy of 
him who strove to be “ worthier of her, as he hoped to become.” 

Colonel Halkett scoffed at her ‘‘Oh no,” and called it woman’s 

logic. 
She could not restrain herself. ‘Have you forgotten Mr. 
Austin, papa? It is Nevil’s perfect truthfulness that makes him 
appear worse to you than men who are time-servers. Too many 
time-servers rot the State, Mr. Austin said. Nevil is not one of 
them. Iam not able to judge or speculate whether he has a great 
brain or is likely to distinguish himself out of his profession: I 
would rather he did not abandon it: but Mr. Austin said to me in 
talking of him. . .” 

“That notion of Austin’s of screwing woman’s minds up to the 
pitch of men’s!” interjected the colonel with a despairing flap of 
his arm. 

“He said, papa, that honestly active men in a country, who 
decline to practise hypocrisy, show that the blood runs, and are a 
sign of health.” 

“You misunderstood him, my dear.” 

“T think I thoroughly understood him. He did not call them 
wise. He said they might be dangerous if they were not met in 
debate. But he said, and I presume to think truly, that the reason 
why they are decried is, that it is too great a trouble for a lazy 
world to meet them. And, he said, the reason why the honest 
factions agitate is because they encounter sneers until they appear in 
force. If they were met earlier, and fairly—I am only quoting 
him—they would not, I think he said, or would hardly, or would 
not generally, fall into professional agitation.” 

“ Austin’s a speculative Tory, I know; and that’s his weakness,” 
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observed the colonel. ‘But I’m certain you misunderstood him. 
He never would have called us a lazy people.” 

“Not in matters of business: in matters of thought.” 

“ My dear Cecilia! You've got hold of a language! . . . a way 
of speaking! ... Who set you thinking on these things ?” 

“That I owe to Nevil Beauchamp.” 

Colonel Halkett indulged in a turn or two up and down the room. 
He threw open a window, sniffed the moist air, and went to his 
daughter to speak to her resolutely. 

“Between a Radical and a Tory, I don’t know where your head 
has been whirled to, my dear. Your heart seems to be gone: more 
sorrow for us! And for Nevil Beauchamp to be pretending to love 
you while carrying on with this Frenchwoman ! ” 

“He has never said that he loved me.” 

The splendour of her beauty in humility flashed on her father, 
and he cried out: “You are too good for any man on earth! We 
won’t talk in the dark, my darling. You tell me he has never, as 
they say, made love to you?” 

“ Never, papa.” 

“ Well, that proves the French story. At any rate, he’s a man of 
honour. But you love him?” 

“The French story is untrue, papa.” 

Cecilia stood in a blush like the burning cloud of the sunset. 

“Tell me frankly: I’m your father, your old dada, your friend, 
my dear girl! do you think the man cares for you, loves you ?”’ 

She replied: “‘I know, papa, the French story is untrue.” 


“ But when I tell you, silly woman, he confessed it to me out of 
his own mouth! ” 


“Tt is not true now.” 


“Tt’s not going on, you mean? How do you know?” 

“T know.” 

“Has he been swearing it ? ” 

“ He has not spoken of it to me.” 

“Here I am in a woman’s web! ” cried the colonel. “Is it your 


instinct tells you it’s not true? or what? what? You have not 
denied that you love the man.” 


“‘T know he is not immoral.” 


“There you shoot again! Haven’t you a yes or a no for your 
father ? ”’ 

Cecilia cast her arms round his neck, and sobbed. 

She could not bring it to her lips to say (she would have shunned 
the hearing) that her defence of Beauchamp, which was ‘a shadowed 
avowal of the state of her heart, was based on his desire to read to 
her the conclusion of Dr. Shrapnel’s letter touching a passion to be 
overcome; necessarily therefore a passion that was vanquished, and 
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the fullest and bravest explanation of his shifting treatment of her: 
nor would she condescend to urge that her lover would have said he 
loved her when they were at Steynham, but for the misery and 
despair of a soul too noble to be diverted from his grief and sense of 
duty, and, as she believed, unwilling to speak to win her while his 
material fortune was in jeopardy. 

The colonel cherished her on his breast, with one hand regularly 
patting her shoulder: a form of consolation that cures the disposi- 
tion to sob as quickly as would the drip of water. 

Cecilia looked up into his eyes, and said: ‘‘ We will not be parted, 
papa, ever.” 

The colonel said absently: “No;” and, surprised at himself, 
added: “no, certainly not. How can we be parted? You won't 
run away from me? No, you know too well I can’t resist you. I 
appeal to your judgment, and I must accept what you decide. But 
he is immoral. I repeat that. He has no roots. Weshall discover 
it before it’s too late, I hope.” 

Cecilia gazed away, breathing through tremulous dilating nostrils. 

“One night after dinner at Steynham,” pursued the colonel, 
“Nevil was rattling against the Press, with Stukely Culbrett to 
prime him: and he said editors of papers were growing to be like 
priests, and as timid as priests, and arrogant: and for one thing it 
was because they supposed themselves to be guardians of the national 
morality. I forget exactly what the matter was: but he sneered 
at priests and morality.” 

A smile wove round Cecilia’s lips, and in her towering superiority 
to one who talked nonsense, she slipped out of maiden shame and 
said: “ Attack Nevil for his political heresies and his wrath with 
the Press for not printing him. The rest concerns his honour, where 
he is quite safe, and all are who trust him.” 

“Tf you find out you’re wrong ?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“But if you find out you’re wrong about him,” her father 
reiterated piteously, “you won’t tear me to strips to have him in 
spite of it?” 

“No, papa, not I. I will not.” 

“Well, that’s something for me to hold fast to,’’ said Colonel 
Halkett, sighing. Gzorce MEREDITH. 








